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Love as Redemption in 
Kishida Kunio’s Domestic Tragedy 


Kwok-Kan Tam 


“All happy families resemble each other; every unhappy family is 


unhappy in its own way.” 


Kishida Kunio ABI (1890-1954) 
is one of the finest modern Japanese 
playwrights before the Second World War. 
He studied with the famous director 
Jacques Copeau in France from 1912 to 
1922. He contributed a great deal to the 
promotion of a theater devoted to literary 
and humanistic ideals in Japan. His plays, 
however, were for a time attacked by 
social critics for being not concerned with 
social problems of the time. The trend of 
drama he represents in Japan has been 
labled as a “‘literary theater,” which is 
unsuitable for the stage. It is nevertheless 
the lack of spectacular physical action and 
the presence of interior psychological 
workings in characterization that make his 
plays close to the modern Western drama 
since Ibsen. Although he is greatly 
influenced by Western drama, his plays 
preserve much of traditional’ Japanese 
aesthetics, which presents to the reader 
as well as audience a world more thought- 
provoking than the so-called ‘“‘practical 
theater.” 

In traditional Japanese society, the 


— Tolstoy: Anna Karenina 


family is the basic unit of human 
relations, in which fundamental problems 
in life, such as understanding, love and 
concern, are involved. Kishida Kunio’s 
treatment of family relations in both 
“The Two Daughters of Mr. Sawa” 
ROAR and “Adoration” “ABM 
shows his great concern for basic human 
relationships. 

“The Two Daughters of Mr. Sawa” is 
a play having both the tense atmosphere 
of Eugene O’Neill and the indirect action 
of Anton Chekhov. There is not much 
physical action in the play, but the 
psychological tensions are very great 
under the seemingly slow movement of 
the plot. Presented in the play is a family 
whose members are more and more 
estranged from each other and it results 
in the dissolution of the family. When 
the play begins, all the members of the 
family have their own secrets, the 
revelation of which brings out all their 
hidden problems. 

Sawa spent a large part of his youthful 
years in France and has become 
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accustomed to Western standards of 
attitude. At the same time, he still 
upholds some traditional Japanese values. 
In the case of Kamiya’s proposal for 
his French friend, Sawa’s contradictory 
character is revealed: 


Kazuhisa [Sawa]: I see. No, the idea 
doesn’t upset me particularly. But even 
at this, I’m still a Japanese, and the idea 
of pushing my daughter into the arms of 
a foreigner. it seems somehow 
disreputable, if you know what I mean. 
It'd be different if they’d come to the 
decision themselves. Try to understand. 
You know, it’s funny; but the more I 
try to respect my daughters’ wishes, the 
more my need to maintain some 
semblance of patriarchal dignity makes 
a coward of me. My rule is absolute 
noninterference, but as a result even 
when I want to do something for them, 
I wind up tiptoeing around as if I were 
on thin ice. As you know they have no 
mother, and.. 3 


In addition to his contradictory character, 
Sawa sometimes even wears a mask, which 
of course is not meant to be bad. Thus, 
when he is broke, he would still keep on 
giving money to his two daughters. In the 
hospital, he keeps it secret that he was 
dismissed from the foreign service so that 
everybody respects him. He is a kind- 
hearted, but feeble character. On the 
contrary, his two daughters are much 
stronger. Sawa admits, “I just don’t 
have the courage to assert myself, that’s 
all. I’m even reticent about living with 
the girls.”? In fact, it is difficult for Sawa 
to get along with his two daughters as he 
was away much of the time during their 
adolescence. As the play proceeds, the 
three members of the family are growing 
farther and farther apart. Etsuko says: 


Etsuko (going to her father): Papa, 
don’t you think it’s sad when there are 


secrets between brothers and sisters or 
parents and children? Maybe I shouldn’t 
` say “secrets,” but isn’t it awful if there’s 
something you have to suffer with 
alone? 
Kazuhisa: 
of a sudden? : 
Etsuko: No reason, really. I was 
just thinking about Hatsuo, and I began 
to wonder if families aren’t supposed to 
be closer than. we are.” We've all been 
leading our separate lives. There’s too 
much we don’t know about each other. 
In our family, nobody ever discusses 
anything. Why is that?? 


Why do you say that all 


Sawa’s weak character hampers him to 
disclose to his daughters the true relation- 
ship between him and the maid, Raku. It 
is only when he finds it unbearable to see 
Aiko speaking. disrespectfully to Raku’ 
that he reveals the truth, his deep secret: 
Raku is his common-law wife. Sawa’s 
relationship with the maid, coupled with 
his failure to take up the family 
responsibility in the past, has made it 
more difficult for him to face his two 
daughters. His feeble character is a 
reflection of his guilty conscience. 
Yet, the two daughters 
differently to the father’s secret: 


respond 


As if by agreement, Raku and Etsuko 


cast their eyes downward. Aiko alone 
stares defiantly at her father,* 


It seems that Etsuko is more able to hide 
her feelings, whereas Aiko is more 
straightforward. The playwright gives the 
following description of their appearance: 


The elder sister (Etsuko] wears a 
kimono; the younger one wears 
Western-style clothes. The elder, who 
at first glance seems to be dressed more 
conservatively, has a sunny air about 
her, while her sister seems eaey aloof 
despite her gay attire.’ 
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Aiko also has the air of a career woman, 
with an independent character. When 


Kamiya requests the honor of taking both. 


her and Etsuko out, she unreservedly gives 
her name card to him. Even Sawa is 
shocked. To the other members of the 
family, Aiko’s affair with Tadakoro is 
almost a scandal, but to Aiko herself, it 
is nothing at all: 


Aiko (suddenly closing in on him 
[Sawa]): What if I did? Is it my fault? 
(Vehemently) I can’t stand it! It 
doesn’t amount to anything. It’s the 
same as if nothing happened... Now 
you probably want to know why I 
didn’t refuse him. Ah! Women just 
aren’t that simple!® 


Judging from the modern Western 
standard, it is really nothing. But from 
the traditional Japanese point of view, it 
can be a scandal. In fact, it is Etsuko’s 
act of trying to comfort. Aiko that is 
unbearable to Aiko. She knows that 
Etsuko enjoys sympathizing with others. 
Etsuko’s sympathetic attitude makes the 
matter too much a fuss: 


Etsuko (gently placing her hand on 
Aiko’s shoulder): It’s all right. It’s all 
right, Aiko. We're on your side. You 
must have suffered with this for a long 
time. Poor thing. If I'd known you had 
a secret like this, I'd have tried to be 
more sympathetic. You’ve been so 
distant from us, and now all of a sudden 
we're close again. It’s almost like a 
dream. I don’t know whether to be 
happy or sad. If the past has to be 
buried, so be it — let’s bury it quickly. 
Are you still crying? 

Aiko (raising her head suddenly): 
No, I’m not crying. (And in fact she is 


not.) i 
Etsuko: Here, come closer to me. 
Aiko: Thank you. But it’s a lie 


that we’ve grown closer, a big lie.” 


Aiko cannot remain in the family any 


longer. She cannot stand her father’s 
weak character and Etsuko’s hypocritical 
attitude. In another sense, Aiko’s 
decision to leave home has resulted from 
her promise of taking responsibility for 
her own actions. It is interesting, though 
sad, to note that after Aiko leaves home, 
“Etsuko looks after her, but then she 
notices the tears in her father’s eyes and 
quickly takes out a handkerchief for 
herself as well.’’® 

Etsuko is a contrast to Aiko. Aiko is 
down to earth, but Etsuko puts on an air 
of being great. It is doubtful whether she 
teaches in an underprivileged school 
because she really cares for the poor kids 
or simply because she wants to satisfy her 
sense of being great. Her attitude towards 
Aiko’s trouble gives the reader the 
impression that she does not really pity 
Aiko. One moment she says, “It’s a pity 
to suffer with something like this all 
alone,”? the next moment she leaves the 
room with “a strange air of self-satisfac- 
tion.” !° It seems that although she is not 
in the room, she still eavesdrops on the 
conversation between Sawa and Aiko. 
And when Aiko has made her confession, 
“Etsuko appears stealthily at the 


. entrance. She shoots a meaningful glance 


and a smile of satisfaction at her 
father.”!1_ Like what Aiko says, Etsuko 
“is intoxicated with the pleasure of 
comforting others.” 1? 

In the second part of the play, Raku 
comments that Etsuko is “a master of 
keeping things secret.”!3 Raku is 
referring to the scandal in the school. 
Etsuko has been keeping her secret for 
three years. Now it is her turn to uncover 
the secret. One wonders why she has to 
do so? Unlike Aiko, Etsuko is not forced 
to reveal her secret. The only possible 
explanation is that she feels lonely and 
painful in keeping the secret. She needs 
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others to share her unhappiness. She says, 
“From now on, well be complete 
strangers. I felt lonely at the prospect of 
being alone because I knew I had a sister. 
From now on, I’ll have no more reason to 
see you.”'* In this way, Etsuko is 
relieved from her loneliness — the loneli- 
ness of having no other people to 
sympathize with her. In other words, she 
is intoxicated not only with the pleasure 
of comforting others, but also with that 
of being comforted. And she pleads, “I’m 
already twenty-eight. I’ve reached the 
point of no return for a woman. Please, 
consider me now, when I no longer have 
the courage, the money, or the time you 
talked about. . .”!5 Etsuko is really in a 
state of utmost sadness. She can no 
‘longer keep it inside her. Aiko knows 
Etsuko too well and she says to Sawa: 
“She wants us to kiss and make up in the 
grand style, you see, so she has to put on 
this display of pique. Papa, you have to 
take her side in this, you under- 
stand?, . .”16 

“The Two Daughters of Mr. Sawa” is 
constructed on the principle of secrets. 
In each act, a secret is uncovered and the 
climax of the play lies in the revelation of 
secrets. Through the revelation of the 
secrets, Kishida is successful in bringing 
out the innermost secret buried deep in 
the human heart. The complicated 
psychology involved is presented insight- 
fully and vividly. Sawa has the image of 
the ‘superfluous character portrayed in 
Chekhov’s drama. Here he is presented as 
a man of indecision and ineffectuality, 
and is unfortunately caught in the 
perpetual fight between three women. | 

In “Adoration,” Kishida further 
explores the theme of estrangement and 
loneliness in an old man. This is a-one- 
man play. The action is centered around 
the loneliness of an old man and his 


relationship with women: his mother, his 
wife and his daughter. This is a one act 


‘play, but it falls into two parts. In the 


first part, the old man invites the young 
girl, a streetwalker, to stay with him for 


_ a night in a hotel, but what he does is 


simply let her go to bed while he engages 
himself in a monologue about his own 
past, about his previous unhappy 
experience with women. The old man 
finds that the young girl is the only 
woman he is “able to sit with, free of 
anxiety.”!7 While the old man is deeply 
immersed in his recollection, the girl 
occasionally talks in her sleep. Here 
Kishida has made the monologue merge 
perfectly with the sleep talk to form a 
kind of dialogue. 

In his speech, the old man recalls his 
relationships with his mother and his wife. 
He is presented as a victim under the 
domination of women. He has the 
character traits of an artist who loves 
singing and the sea, but his father made 
him a clerk in an attorney’s office. In this 
way, the old man has been deprived of 
what he dreamed of in his youth. That is 
why he says, “But what you really want 
can’t be obtained that easily.”!® When he 


~- talks about his mother, he calls her “a 


terribly capricious” woman, who some- 
times “would act with total indifference 
towards him.!? The old man never 
developed an affection for his mother. He 
found that he could nevér approach her. - 
In his youth, there was a time he 
happened to mention the name of a girl in 
his sleep, and his mother overheard him 
and made fun of him. She even thought 
that it was absurd for him to have a girl 
friend. According to the old man, this is 
what destroyed his youth. Since he was 
young the old man has lacked the love of 
a mother. His mother has turned him into 
a timid person. 
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As for his marriage, the old man 
regards it as a terrible blunder: 


But no sooner were we married than she 
began to make a complete fool of me. 
She started interfering in every single 
thing I did, as if she were trying to mold 
me into a man of her liking... She kept 
nagging me day after day, ordering me 
to do this or not to do that. It was 
just intolerable.?° 


There is a very strong resemblance in 
character between the old man’s mother 
and his wife in that both possess a 
domineering personality. And in their 
process to change him they made him 
suffer a lot. As a contrast to his mother 
and his wife, the young girl allows the 
man a chance to talk. The effect is like 
that in psycho-therapy. The old man is 
“ relieved of his anxiety in his speech: 


As I watch you, you seem to become 
many things to me. Something that is 
within you moistens my dry throat like 
water from a fresh spring. What this is 
I am not sure yet, but I have a strong 
feeling that it is one of the things I 
have been searching for all my life. It 
is something I could not get from my 
mother or my wife, or even from my 
daughter with whom I live. There is 
something strange and wonderful in you 
that is gentle and all-forgiving. More 
than anything else you are a woman... 
to want no more, once you have 
received what you need — Your whole 
being appears exalted in its beauty.?! 


In other words, what the old man 
considers as beauty in a woman is 
gentleness and warmth. He obtains from 
the young girl the peace of mind, which 
he can never get from those women 


closest to him: his mother, his wife and — 


his daughter. As he says, “I feel so much 
more comfortable being with you [the 
young girl] than with my daughter.”?? 


The old man’s conversation with his 
daughter in the latter part of the play 
reveals the basic problem between the 
father and the daughter. He always has 
“to watch how she is going to react to 
things,”?3 or else his daughter will give 
him “a tongue lashing.”?* 

He is a man who does not “know how 
to handle women.”*5 As a result, he is 
often badly treated by them. He 
complains to his: daughter: “Do you 
realize that not once in my life have I 
been spoken to with tenderness by my 
mother, by my wife, or even by my own 
daughter? Well, perhaps that is a little 
biased. But at any rate, from the heart 
and freely —’’?6 The play shows a lonely 
old man in search of gentleness, warmth 
and human concern. It is an irony that he 
finds comfort from a complete stranger 
and not from anyone in his family. He is 
not a demanding person and what he 
wants rrom.his daughter is concern and 
respect: “But I wish you could be a little 
gentler in your ways. I wish you had a 
warm concern for me. And even if you 
didn’t mean it, I wish you could express 
your love as love in your eyes and 
face.”?? 

Presented as a timid person through- 
out the play, the man’s encounter with 
the young girl who shows him kindness 
and who provides him a chance to speak 
out his own problem long bottled up in 
his heart enables him to have a better 
understanding of his own situation. It is 
during the night staying with the young 
girl that he is, for the first time in his life, 
able to figure out the nature of his 
suffering, that is, his inability to express 
frankly his feelings to his beloved ones. 
And it is this free soliloquy at the hotel 
which paves the way for a heart-to-heart 
conversation with his daughter later: 
“What makes a woman attractive is not 
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what’s on the outside, but what comes 
from within — a gentleness of character, 
intelligence, and passion — you know, in 
the good sense of the term.”** At last, his 
frankness brings him and his daughter to 
an understanding. The old man admits 
that he is a bit narrow-minded, and the 
daughter says, “You know, father, I feel I 
have really found out today what you are 
really like. . .”?? I’ve also realized 
something; that I was perhaps taking you, 
father, too much for granted. I had 
forgotten the fact that you are, after all, 
a man. I’m sorry.”*° In reply to his 
daughter’s self-reproach, the old man says, 
“You don’t have to apologize. I feel 
embarrassed to have you apologize to me. 
You can go on snapping at me as you 
have. Now I feel more confident about 
being able to sense your love for me in 
between those snaps. . .”*! And it is 
through the frankness that the two are 
able to reach a state of mutual under- 


standing, and respect and love for each 
other. 

“Adoration” can be read as a sequel 
to “The Two Daughters of Mr. Sawa.” 
What the people in the latter play lack is 
exactly love, concern and respect for each 
other. It is not that Sawa and his 
daughters cannot understand each other. 
Nor is it a matter of misunderstanding 
between Etsuko and Aiko. They need 
“gentleness of character,” especially when 
they are all in the state of unhappiness. 
The family in “Adoration” is rescued by 
the love and respect between the father 
and the daughter. Though there is a lapse 
of fourteen years between the writing of 
“The Two Daughters of Mr. Sawa” (1935) 
and “Adoration” (1949), the two plays 
are closely related in that they both treat 
the same problem basic to human 
relationships. The solution Kishida > 
proposes in the latter play is love and 
concern in human beings. 
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Chinese Musical Iconography: A History of 
Musical Instruments Depicted in 
Chinese Art (II) 


Helene Dunn Bodman 


CHAPTER 4 


Central Asian Influence on Chinese Music: 
Musical Apsara ( {il A ) (Celestial Beings) 
and Entertainers 
(Circa Sixth Century A.D.) 


Depictions of musical instruments in 
the art of the Northern and Southern 
Empires period (221 — 589 A.D.) show 
Central Asian influences on a Chinese 
tradition weakened by political turmoil. 
Buddhism, having reached China from 
India in the third century B.C., was 
somnolent for about five centuries before 
making. its impact during the long era of 
north-south division known as the Six 
Dynasties. The appeal of Buddhism to the 
war-weary Chinese lay in its teachings of 
salvation, a concept absent from 
Confucius’s teriets on social ethics and 
from Taoism, Lao-tse’s doctrine of natural 
order. i 

Buddhist sutra (religious scripture) 
were first translated into Chinese in the 


- third century A.D., and favorite images 


` from the sutra began to appear in art 


about a century later. By the sixth 
century, Chinese musical instruments 
appear together with those of Central and 
Western Asian origins in Chinese Buddhist 
carvings. 

- The Buddhist stela, a popular form of 
stone monument in the sixth century, is 
one of the best sources for representations 
of musical instruments of the period. 
Stelae were commissioned by donors for 
placement in temples or temple court- 
yards, and their designs often include 
musical ensembles of apsara (celestial 
beings) playing assorted instruments. 

_ An early sixth-century stela portrays 
the Buddha attended by bodhisattva 
(saint-like figures), ascetics, and a pair of 
musicians in the place of honor above the 
Buddha's canopy (Plate 6).One performer 
plays a se (long zither with movable 
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bridges) while the other, on the right, 
magnifies the sound of plucked strings 
with his yilan-hsien (round long-necked 
lute). The se performer rests one end of 
his instrument of the ground and holds 
the playing end waist high as did his 
predecessors three or more centuries 
‘earlier (Plates 1 and 2). The sculptor of 
this stela has taken extra care to carve the 
characteristic bent end of the se. 


Yüan-hsien ( eR ) 
(Round Long-Necked Lute) 


Curiously, the round long-necked lute, 
frequently depicted in Chinese art, is not 
listed in authoritative English-language 
references for Chinese musical instru- 
ments.! Its early appearance in Chinese 
sculpture, earlier than that of the familiar 
pi-p’a (ovoid short lute), is worth noting. 

The origins of the lute family of 
instruments lie with the Assyrians or 
Cappadocians prior to 2000 B.C.? A 
round-bodied lute existed at a very early 


date in China and was documented by a. 


third-century A.D. author of one of the 
first texts in any language devoted to the 
lute.? Liang Tsai-ping confirms the 
existence of “an ancient string instrument 
in the form of a modern moon-shaped 
guitar; but long-necked and with thirteen 
frets.”* He calls it a ydan-hsien (Drawing 
22). 

A long-handled plectrum, or plucker, 
sounds the eroded strings of the carved 
yiian-hsien on the Buddhist stela. Since 
no plectra have been discovered at-pre- 
Buddhist sites in China,.it is likely that 
they were imported along with the lute 
from Central Asia. Plectra found in the 
Caves of the Thousand Buddhas (Six 
Dynasties period) on the western border 
of China are carved of bone.‘ 

Larger ensembles of musical instru- 


ments introduced from Central Asia 
appear on two stelae from the last half 
of the sixth century (Figures 7 — 18). 
Five instruments are common to the two 
carvings: 


‘K’ung-hou (angular harp) 

p’i-p’a (four-string ovoid short lute) 

wu-hsien p’i-p’a (five-string ovoid short 
lute) 

. Sheng (phoenix-shaped mouth organ) 
vertical wind instruments, probably 
kuan (double-reed cylindrical-bore 

wind instrument) 


In addition to these five instruments, one 
ensemble includes the se (twenty-five- 
string zither with movable bridges). 


Kung-hou ( Æ ) (Angular Harp) 


The k’ung-hou depicted on both stelae 
resemble those appearing in Islamic 
paintings’ (Figures 8, 9, and Drawing 23). 
Their general- contours, with slightly 
arched soundboxes, are identical to those 
of their Central Asian cousins. Curt 
Sachs writes, 


The harp was imported from East 
Turkestan with several kinds of drums 
and cymbals, ‘after the Chinese had 
destroyed the kingdom of Kutcha in 
384 A.D. Its shape... corresponded to 
that of the vertical angular harp with 
twenty-five strings as used in Persia, and 
so did its Chinese name K ‘ung-hu [sic], 
derived from cank, the Persian name 
of the harp. 


The two k’ung-hou seen on these 
stelae are shown from opposite sides, one 
resting on a spike extending from the 
lower end of its soundbox (Figure 9). 
One k’ung-hou has at least twelve strings 
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se yüan-hsien 





Plate 6. Musicians (1-r): Se (Twenty-Five-String Zither with Movable 
Bridges) and Yüan-hsien (Four-String Round Long-Necked 
Lute) Detail of Stela, Sixth Century A.D. The Nelson- 
Atkins Museum of Art 51 — 27 Kansas City, Missouri 
(Nelson Fund) 
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-hu 





Figure 7. Detail of Buddhist Stela, dated 551 A.D. (l-r): K'ung-hou 
(Angular Harp), Wu-hsien P'i-p'a (FiveString Ovoid Short 
Lute), Kuan (Double-Reed Cylindrical-Bore Wind Instrument), 
Dancers, Pi-pa (Four-String Ovoid Short Lute), Sheng 
(Phoenix-Shaped Mouth Organ), and Se (Twenty-Five-String 
Zither with Movable Bridges) 
After drawing in Fernald University Museum of the University 
of Pennsylvania C—404 





Figure 8. K ‘ung-hou (Angular Harp) Figure 9. K ‘ung-hou (Angular Harp) 
From the Srela of 551 A.D. From the Stela of 575 A.D. 

After drawing in Fernald After drawing in Fernald 
University Museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania 


C—429 
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Figure 10. Pi-p'a (Four-String Ovoid Figure 11. P'i-p'a (Four-String Ovoid 
Short Lute) Short Lute) 
From the Stela of 551 A.D. From the Stela of 575 A.D. 


After drawing in Fernald After drawing in Fernald 





Figure 12. Wu-hsien P'i-p'a (Five-String Figure 13. Wu-hsien P'i-p'a (Five-String 
Ovoid Short Lute) Ovoid Short Lute) 
From the Stela of 551 A.D. From the Stela of 575 A.D. 


After drawing in Fernald After drawing in Fernald 
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Figure 14. Sheng (Phoenix-Shaped Mouth Figure 15. Sheng (Phoenix-Shaped Mouth 
Organ) Organ) 
From the Stela of 551 A.D. From the Stela of 575 A.D. 
After drawing in Fernald After drawing in Fernald 





an 


Figure 16. Kuan (Double-Reed Cylindri- Figure 17. Kuan (?) (Double-Reed Cylin- 
cal-Bore Wind Instrument) drical-Bore Wind Instrument) 
From the Stela of 551 A.D. From the Stela of 575 A.D. 


After drawing in Fernald After drawing in Fernald 
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Figure 18. Se (Twenty-Five-String Zither 
with Movable Bridges) 
From the Stela of 551 A.D. 
After drawing in Fernald 


(Figure 8). Scratch marks carved by the 
sculptor, like those cut on the pi-pa 
(lute), indicate that the soundbox of the 
k’ung-hou must be made of wood; it also 
seems to be lined on the inside with a 
thin wood strip that anchors the strings 
rising from the horizontal bar to which 
they are attached. There is no post 
between soundbox and horizontal bar 
as there is on the Western harp. 

Despite the implication by Sachs that 
k’ung-hou may have been imported to 
China as early as the fourth or fifth 
centuries A.D., there is no indication in 
art or literature of a harp having existed 
in China before the end of the Six 
Dynasties (221 — 589 A.D.).? However, 
beginning in the sixth century and 


continuing for approximately four- 
hundred years, the k’ung-hou appears so 
frequently in Chinese art that it must have 
been a favorite instrument of the period. 
Its decline in favor coincided with the 
decline of Buddhism in the Sung dynasty 
(960 — 1279 A.D.). 


Pi-p'a ( #86 ) (Four-String Ovoid Short 
Lute) and Wu-hsien Pi-p'a ( RHEE ) 
(Five-String Ovoid Short Lute) 


The two types of p’-p depicted on 
these Buddhist stelae appear regularly in 
Chinese art of the sixth century (Figures 
10 — 13 and Drawings 24 and 25). 
Photographs taken of Chinese cave 
carvings of the Han dynasty (206 B.C. — 
220 A.D.) disprove the notion that pi-pa 
arrived in China after the fifth century 
A.D. and first appeared in Chinese 
sculpture in the sixth century.!° The 
instrument is listed in an encyclopedia of 
the third century A.D.: 


P’i-p’a originally arose among barbarians. 
That which is played on horseback. 
Pushing the hand forward is called p'i, 
pulling the hand backwards is called p'a. 
Depicts what happens when it is played, 
therefore used as a name. 


A  fifth-century Chinese history 
describes the symbolism of the p i-p‘a: 


The inside is hollow, the outside solid, 
an image of Heaven and Earth; the bowl 
round, the handle straight, in conformity 
with the Female and Male Principles 
[yin and yang]; the twelve frets (chu) 
matched with the pitchpipes [twelve 
iu], four strings figuring the Four 
Seasons. ! 


One must assume that the reference 
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to a “round bowl” describes the silhouette 
of the instrument rather than the shape 
of its back because pictorial evidence 
of approximately the same period shows 
that the backs of p'i-p’a were nearly as 
flat as their faces. It is unlikely that the 
sculptors cut flat backs for the sake of 
convenience when they took pains to 
carve bands and frets on the faces of the 
instruments. Unlike the European lute, 
with its circular and _ ornately-carved 
central soundhole, the p'i-p’a has a pair of 
crescent-shaped soundholes more like 
those of the European fiddle. 

Of the two types of p’i-pa, only the 
four-string pi-p a, introduced from Persia 
and accepted as a Chinese instrument, 
retained its popularity until modern 
times. The wu-hsien p’i-p‘a (five-string 
pi-pa), possibly introduced later from 
India, was considered a foreign instrument 
and eventually faded from use.'? 

The most striking difference between 
the two varieties of p`i-p’a is in the shapes 
of the pegboxes: the pegbox of the 
four-string p'i-p'a is an extension of the 
straight handle of the instrument. 

According to most visual records, the 
two kinds of p’i-p’a were held at waist 
level with their handles extending 
downward at thirty- to forty-five degree 
angles. The four-string pi-p‘a often points 
lower than its counterpart. If two pi-p’a 
appear together in the same depiction, and 
details of the instruments are unclear, the 
angle at which the pi-p‘a is held can 
determine whether it is the four-string 
pi-p‘a or the five-string wu-hsien p`i-p’a. 


Sheng (  ) (Phoenix-Shaped 
Mouth Organ) 


The ancient sheng is the lone 
indigenous Chinese instrument appearing 
clearly in the ensembles of both Buddhist 


stelae (Figures 14, 15 and Drawing 14). 
As noted in Chapter 2, it is played by 
stopping the open holes at the base of its 
twelve to seventeen pipes. The sheng 
seen on the stela of 575 A.D. has at least 
five pipes on one side. 


Vertical Wind Instruments, Probably Kuan 
( 4 ) (Double-Reed Cylindrical-B ore Wind 
Instrument) 


The vertical wind instruments on each 
of the Buddhist stelae contrast markedly 
with each other (Figures 16, 17). The 
outlined instrument on the later stela 
(575 A.D.) projects straight outward from 
the mouth of the player while the earlier 
instrument (551 A.D.) hasaclearly-defined 
mouthpiece like that of a kuan (Drawing 
8): 


The character kuan denotes a tube, 
originally a small vertical flute of ancient 
China. In later periods Kuan meant 
a tube with heterophonic double reeds 
and, occasionally, also a tube with a 
single reed. !4 


Se (4 ) (Twenty-Five-String Zither With 
Movable Bridges) 


The long zither pictured on the 
Buddhist stela of 551 A.D., but not 
appearing among the instruments on the 
stela of 575 A.D., is probably a se, which 
served as an ensemble instrument for 
accompanying whirling-sleeve dancers 
(Figure 18 and Drawing 18). This 
illustration shows a zither with at least 
nine strings, whereas the ch'in (finger- 
board zither))has only seven. The artist 
seems to have slanted the se to the 
player’s left for artistic reasons. Hand 
positions remain the same. 
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Ch'in (3 ) 
(Seven-String Fingerboard Zither) 


Another Buddhist carving of the Six 
Dynasties, Northern Wei period (386 — 
534 A.D.), illustrates the differences in 
character and playing technique between 
the two Chinese long zithers, ch ‘in and se 
(Plate 7 and Drawings 17 and 18). The 
chin player strikes an attitude of repose 
while playing his instrument, which rests 
horizontally on his knees and a small 
stand placed under the fingerboard. He 
casts his eyes downward toward the 
fingers of his left hand stopping the 
strings plucked by his right index finger. 
This gentle portrait of a Buddhist figure 
playing an indigenous Chinese instrument, 
the ancient and much-treasured ch'in, 
epitomizes the growing sinocization of 
Buddhism. 

Two stone slabs and a stone platform 
for the sarcophagus of an important 
sixth-century personage vividly illustrate 
the blending of Chinese and Central Asian 
elements (Plates 8, 9, and 10). A band 
of eight medallions, each depicting a male 
musician in bas-relief, runs the length of 
the sarcophagus platform. The instru- 
ments represented are, left to right: 


ch’th (?) (transverse flute) 

wu-hsien p'i-p’a (five-string ovoid short 
lute) 

p'i-p'a (four-string ovoid short lute) 

two dancers 

two chang-ku (hourglass drums) 

Po (cymbals) 


Ch’ih (?) (fi ) (Transverse Flute) 


Unlike most types of Chinese 
instruments, whose design and usage 
remained relatively constant, the transverse 
flute evidently had many varieties which 


appeared and disappeared over the 
centuries. '5 One should not be too quick 
to assign a Chinese name to a flute 
appearing on a carving with such strong 
Central Asian elements. !6 


Wu-hsien P'i-p’'a ( EIEE ) (Five-String 
Ovoid Short Lute) and Pi-p'a( 8 ) 
(Four-String Ovoid Short Lute) 


The bas-relief depictions of the two 
types of pi-pa@ invite comparisons be- 
tween the different angles at which the 
instruments originally were held for 
playing: the handle of the pip 
(four-string ovoid short lute) points 
considerably lower than that of the 
wu-hsien p'i-pa (five-string ovoid short 
lute) (Drawings 24 and 25). The 
crescent-shaped soundholes appear more 
clearly in this depiction than in previous 
ones. 


Chang-ku ( $t ) (Hourglass Drums) 


Hourglass drums, like those seen on 
this platform, were imported from East 
Turkestan in the fourth century A.D. '’ 
(Drawing 18). Representations of such 
drums seldom appear on other objects of 
Chinese art of the sixth century, but they 
re-emerge in paintings of T’ang dynasty 
court musicians (618 — 906 A.D.). The 
National Palace Museum in Taipei has in 
its collection a ceramic chang-ku from the 
T’ang dynasty. 


Po ( & ) (Cymbals) 


Po also came from East Turkestan in 
the fourth century A.D.'8 (Plate 10 
and Drawing 27). Like the k’ung-hou 
(angular harp), p'i-p'a (ovoid short lute), 
and chang-ku (hourglass drum), similarly 
introduced from Central Asia, variations 
of the po later appeared among the 
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Plate 7. Seated Buddhist Musician with 
Fingerboard Zither) 
Detail of Stone Carving 
Six Dynasties (221 — 589 A.D.) 
Northern Wei Period (386 — 534 A.D.) 
Musée Guimet 18914 


Ch'in 


(Seven-String 
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Plate 8. Entertainers (Central Asian Influence) (1-r): Transverse Flute, 
Wu-hsien P’i-p'a (Five-String Ovoid Short Lute) Pi-p@ 
(Four-String Ovoid Short Lute), and Dancer 
Detail of Stone Platform, Sixth Century A.D. 

Freer Gallery of Art 15.110 
Courtesy of the Freer Gallery of Art 
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Plate 9. Entertainers (Central Asian Influence) (l-r): Dancer, 
Chang-ku (Hourglass Drum) (2), and Po (Cymbals) 
Detail of Stone Platform, Sixth Century A.D. 
Freer Gallery of Art 15,110 
Courtesy of the Freer Gallery of Art 
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musical instruments of the cosmopolitan 
T’ang imperial court. 

Pictorial evidence of the sixth century 
documents several points often overlooked 
in writings on the history of Chinese 
music: the yiian-hsien (round long-necked 
lute) figured prominently in China at an 
early date; the k’ung-hou (angular harp) 
enjoyed considerable popularity; two 
types of p'i-p’a (ovoid short lute) existed, 
and early depictions of these instruments 


show the different positions in which 
they were held for performances in ancient 
times. Additionally, the integration of 
Chinese and Central Asian instruments in 
visual representations of the period 
reflects a strong two-way influence: the 
sinocization of Buddhism equaled by a 
deep penetration of Buddhist tradition 
into the musical life of sixth-century 
China. 


CHAPTER 5 


Su-Yiieh ( Æ ) (Secular Music) in the Imperial Courts 
(Circa 200 B.C. — Circa 1700 A.D.) 


The great variety of musical 
instruments played in the Chinese imperial 
courts is captured in paintings and pottery 
covering a neatly two-thousand year 
period. Along with numbers of clay 
figures representing important members 
of a noble household, ceramic court 
musicians were intended to accompany a 
deceased master on his journey and to 
ensure him of a well-ordered afterlife. 

The creation of pottery figures began 
in China as early as the Chou dynasty 
(circa 1123 B.C. — circa 256 B.C.) and 
continues to the present day. Currently, 
the most celebrated figures are the 
life-sized terra cotta foot-soldiers and 
cavalrymen buried with Emperor Ch’in 
circa 206 B.C. Ch’in was the Emperor 
who decreed the Destruction of All 
Precedents and, perhaps not surprisingly, 
no musical figures have been discovered 
in his tomb. The majority of clay 
musicians date from the T’ang dynasty 
(618 — 906 B.C.). 


Music of the T’ang imperial courts 
fell into three official categories: ya-yiieh 
( fe# ), music and dance for the 
Ceremony of Heaven, Earth, and 
Ancestors based on the traditional li ( @) 
(rites) and yüeh (#) (ritual music) of 
Confucianism; su-yiieh ( {(@#% ), secular 
music for art and amusement in the court, 
not inclduing folk music; and hu-yiieh 
( 4H% ), foreign music.' 

The presence in T’ang art of large 
numbers of Chinese instruments adapted 
from foreign prototypes suggests that 
the court music most often depicted is 
that of su-yiieh (secular music). Ya-yiieh, 
in the ancient ritual tradition, would have 
employed indigenous Chinese instruments, 
and foreigners would have been likely to 
play their native instruments. 

Throughout the T’ang dynasty, native 
and foreign artists flocked to Chang-an, 
where they flourished at the imperial 
courts. Emperors, some of them 
musicians themselves, established per- 
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manent orchestras numbering hundreds 
of players? Visual representations do not 
reflect these large numbers, possibly 
because a few figures represented many, 
or because, in the case of tomb figures, 
centuries of grave robbing may have 
caused separation or destruction of many 
of the terra cotta musicians. 

Doubts about the accuracy and 
authenticity of some of these figures 
disturb the musicologist as well as the 
museum curator and the collector. Mass 
production of the figures, made only for 
entombment, occasionally led to 
haphazard craftmanship. In more recent 
times, parts of figures damaged or 
separated in excavation may have been 
reconstructed inaccurately. Heads of the 
figures, originally molded independently 
and often simply inserted in neck-holes of 
the torsos, may have been mismatched 
after excavation and the resulting figures 
placed with the wrong sets. Most disturb- 
ing is the fact that old clay figures have 
been forged, sold, and exhibited as period 
originals. Any marked irregularities in 
the musical instruments of these tomb 
figures can call into question the 
authenticity of the figures themselves as 
well as of any groups to which they are 
assigned. 

A set of four tomb figures of the 
T’ang dynasty (618 — 906 A.D.) shows 
the penetration into Chinese court music 
of instruments and performance practices 
with Central Asian origins (Plate 11). 
Pictured left to right are: 


pi-pa (four-string ovoid short lute) 
po (cymbals) 

clapping hands 

k’ung-hou (angular harp) 


The T’ang dynasty musicians play their 
instruments in sitting cr kneeling positions 


like those taken by their ancestors in the 
Chou and Han dynasties (Figures 1 — 6 
and Plates 3 — 5). Even today, Chinese 
stage musicians tend to sit or kneel and 
to support their instruments on their laps. 


Pi-p'a ( EE ) 
(Four-String Ovoid Short Lute) 


This three-dimensional representation 
shows that the p'i-p’a of this period still 
had a flat back (Plate 11 and Drawings 24 
and 25). A painted decorative band across 
the top of the soundboard represents the 
strip of leather or lacquer that protected 
the soundboard against scarring strokes 
of the sharp-edged plectrum, or plucker. 
Four strings run from a rectangular bridge 
fitted on the soundboard across a 
V-shaped bridge on the neck and over two 
frets to the broken pegbox. The head of 
this instrument points downward at a 
thirty-degree angle, and the strings are 
sounded with a plectrum. Pictorial 
evidence of the Six Dynasties (221 — 589 
A.D.), Sui dynasty (589 — 618 A.D.), and 
T’ang dynasty (618 — 906 A.D.) suggests 
that the reverse of a statement by the 
renowned Eastern-music scholar Laurence 
Picken is true: that the pi-p “is played 
with bare fingers (original method) or a 
plectron [sic] (since T’ang dynasty).”* 


Po ( %& ) (Cymbals) 
and Clapping Hands 


The central figures in this group 
accompany the string instruments with 
very small po (cymbals) and clapping 
hands (Drawing 27). It is impossible to 
tell whether the performers also sing. 


K'‘ung-hou ( XE ) (Angular Harp) 


The k’ung-hou in Plate 11 resembles 
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those depicted above in Buddhist 
sculpture, its extended spike resting on 
the thigh of the player (Drawing 23). 
Unfortunately, the clay strings are 
missing, and the hands of the player 
appear to be reconstructions. 

A ceramic set of male musicians on 
horseback (Plates 12 and 13) probably 
represents a group of foreign visitors who 
appeared at the T’ang court. The five 
men wear headgear unlike any seen on 
other Chinese clay figures of the time 
and have broad facial characteristics like 
Mongolians. Each of the wind 
instruments played by this group has 
appeared earlier: 


missing object(s) or clapping hands (?) 

p ai-hsiao (raft of pipes) 

kuan (?) (  ) (vertical wind instrument) 

missing object(s): la pa (trumpet) or 
bow and arrow? 

ch’h (2) (jf) (transverse flute) ) 


P'ai-hsiao ( $f if ) (Raft of Pipes) 


The pai-hsiao depicted here is not 
the traditional Chinese instrument, which 
was trapezoidal in shape (Drawing 13), 
but an arched version with ten or more 
pipes. 


Kuan (?) ( # ) (Vertical Wind Instrument) 


The central horseman plays a vertical 
wind instrument resembling the Chinese 
kuan (double-reed cylindrical-bore wind 
instrument) (Drawing 8). Details of this 
type of instrument continue to be too 
unclear to permit positive identification. 


Chih (2) ( f@ ) Transverse Flute 


The transverse flute played by the 
remaining rider seen in Plate 8 is similar 


to that which appears on the sixth-century 
sarcophagus platform showing strong 
Central Asian influences (Drawing 12). 
In this case, the instrument extends to the 
right rather than to the left. 


Missing Object(s): La Pa (Trumpet) 
or Bow and Arrow? 


The missing object(s) once held by 
the horseman with an extended arm (Plate 
13) may be a bow and arrow. Music 
and archery were often performed 
together in ancient China. As early as the 
Chou period (circa 1123 — 256 B.C.), 
archery contests were a favorite type of 
entertainment, and music was used “to 
regulate the discharging of the arrows.’ 
The missing object may instead have been 
a trumpet. The trumpet la pa (mM ) 
came from Mongolia and Tibet. Although 
Sachs gives no dates for the la pa in 
China, inclusion of the instrument in this 
group would lend weight to the suggestion 
that the musicians are Mongolian rather 
than Chinese. 

In addition to the ritual, secular, and 
foreign categories of court music in the 
T’ang dynasty (618 — 906 A.D.), two 
other divisions were established: “Music 
of the Sitting Department,” played by 
ensembles sitting in the hall; and “Music 
of the Standing Department,” played by 
musicians standing in the courtyard.® The 
group of four seated entertainers in Plate 
11 plays Music of the Sitting Department: 
pi-p'a (four-string ovoid short lute), po 
(cymbals), clapping hands, and k’ung-hou 
(angular harp). 

A group of nine erect female figures 
represents Music of the Standing 
Department (Plate 14): wu-hsien p’i-pa 
(five-string ovoid short lute, identified by 
five holes on the bridge), k’ung-hou 
(angular harp), and clapping hands; three 
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Plate 12. 
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instrument 


Musicians on Horseback (l-r): P’ai-hsiao (Raft of Pipes) 
and Vertical Wind Instrument 

Tomb Figures, T’ang Dynasty (618 906 AD.) 
Philadelphia Museum of Art 23.21.146 — 150 
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Plate 13.Musician(s) on Horseback: Transverse Flute(r) 
Tomb Figures, T’ang Dynasty (618 — 906 
A.D.) 
Philadelphia Museum of Art 23.21.146 — 150 
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Standing Court Musicians (l-r): Wu-hsien P'i-p'a 


Plate 14. 


(Five-String Ovoid Short Lute) and K ‘ung-hou 


(Angular Harp) 


Tomb Figures, T’ang Dynasty (618 — 906 AD.) 


University Museum of the University of Pennsylvania 


C—251-9 
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whirling-sleeve dancers; and three 
attendants. This set of standing court 
musicians is a rare one as “music of the 
sitting department” is more popularly 
depicted. The sounds produced by these 
two departments could not have differed 
greatly if the only variance was the 
substitution of p'i-p'a (four-string lute) 
for wu-hsien p’i-p‘a (five-string lute) and 
the addition of po (cymbals) by the seated 
group. 


Ch'in (  ) 
(Seven-String Fingerboard Zither) 


The earliest highly-defined representa- 
tion of a ch'in appears in a scroll dating 
from the eighth century A.D. entitled 
“Tuning the Lute [Ch'in] and Drinking 
Tea” (Plate 15 and Drawings 17, 19, and 
20). The English translation of the title 
could be misleading because the 
instrument pictured is a zither rather than 
a lute. Organologists, those who study 
musical instruments, generally use the 
term “lute” for a type of string instrument 
with a neck that serves as a handle and as 
a means of stretching the strings beyond 
its body: the p`i-p'a, sitar, guitar, and, of 
course, the European lute. The term 
“zither” applies to an instrument, like the 
chin, whose strings are stretched between 
the two ends of its body. The Japanese 
koto, the piano, and the Appalacian dul- 
cimer are types of zithers.’ 

Nineteenth-century European travelers 
to China, noting that the ch'in was the 
instrument of the literati, likened its 
attractions and musical attributes to those 
of the Renaissance lute. These visitors 
may have been unaware that the chin 
had existed in China at least as early as 
the fifth century B.C. and retained an 
honored position for over two-and-one- 
half millennia. While the Europeans 


chose “lute” because of that instrument’s 
heavy symbolic and poetic imagery in 
European languages, they may have 
underestimated the uniqueness of the 
chin. 

Most of the structural details of the 
ch'in are visible in this painting: the 
slightly-tapered end; the larger of the two 
waists; the thirteen hui ( %& ) (inlaid studs 
indicating the harmonic nodes); the seven 
strings; and the placement of the pegs. 


Yiian-hsien ( eR ) 
(Round Long-Necked Lute) 


The painting of a gentleman at leisure 
celebrates the yüan-hsien (round long- 
necked lute) (Plate 16 and Drawing 22). 
Its four pegs clearly indicated four strings, 
and lines suggesting frets run the full 
length of the neck onto the body of the 
instrument. The handle of the yiian-hsien 
rests on a frame from which a single 
ch’ing (@ ) (sonorous stone, usually jade) 
is suspended. Although the gentleman 
holds an object which might be used to 
strike the ch’ing, some of these sonorous 
stones were ornaments rather than 
lithophones.2 The oblong package of 
scrolls probably contains either poems or 
paintings rather than music manuscripts.” 

Plates 17 and 18 show a tenth-century 
painting depicting two ensembles of 
musical ladies of the court: 


a. ch’in (seven-string fingerboard zither) 
yitan-hsien (round long-necked lute) 
b. chih-hui (leader of an ensemble) 
p @i-pan (3) (percussion clappers) 
p ai-hsiao (raft of pipes) 
ti (transverse flute) 


The work is entitled “Spring Morning in 
the T’ang Court” and may be an 
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Plate 17. “Spring Morning in the T’ang Court” (1-r): Ch'in (Seven-String 
Fingerboard Zither) and Yian-hsien (Four-String Round Long- 
Necked Lute) Detail of EighteenthCentury (?) Copy of 
Tenth-Century Painting The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
42.61 (Fletcher Fund, 1942) 





chith-hui L-pai-hsiao Lti 


Plate 18. “Spring Morning in the T'ang Court” (1-r): Ch th-hui (Leader of 
an Ensemble), P ai-pan (Percussion Clappers), P ai-hsiao (Raft of 
Pipes), and Ti (Transverse Flute) Detail of Eighteenth-Century 
(?) Copy of TenthCentury Painting The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art 42.61 (Fletcher Fund, 1942) 
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eighteenth-century copy of a painting by 
Chou Wen-chii ( X %2 ), a tenth-century 
artist. '© Copyists were often celebrated 
artists in their own right because of the 
time-honored Confucian tradition of 
“treading in the footsteps of the 
ancients.” However, contemporary 
musicologists and art historians struggle 
to discover which details of the paintings 
may have been altered by the copyists to 
suit the tastes of their times. 

The costumes of these “T’ang” 
musicians, unlike those depicted on figures 
of the period, appear to be of a later 
date. There is a suggestion in this 
painting, by virtue of the two types of 
costumes worn by the ladies, that there 
may been a hierarchy of instruments in 
the T’ang court. The more opulently-clad 
musicians play : 


ch'in (seven-string fingerboard zither) 
pai-hsiao (raft of pipes) 

ti (transverse flute) 

conducting device (?) 


The four plainly-attired women, possibly 
attendants at court, play: 


yitan-hsien (four-string 
necked lute) 
three p ai-pan (percussion clappers) 


round long- 


It appears that the elegantly-dressed 
musicians play instruments indigenous to 
China, and that one of their number 
conducts the larger ensemble. The 
remaining musicians play instruments 
whose origins, as noted earlier, lie in 
Central or Western Asia. 


Ch'in (Fingerboard Long Zither) 


The depiction of the ch’in in Plate 


17 is a detailed rendering of the 
instrument showing its tapered end, two 
waists, thriteen hui (inlaid studs for 
marking the harmonic nodes), and seven 
strings (Drawings 19 and 20). While the 
right hand plucks the strings, the left hand 
seems to perform a musical ornament or 
to effect a vibrato. Variations of timbre 
are the essence of ch'in music, for which 
there exist at least twenty-six varieties of 
vibrato alone. +! 


Yiian-hsien (Four-String Round 
Long-Necked Lute) 


The yiian-hsien in this painting 
appears to accompany the ch ‘in (Plate 17 
and Drawing 22). Its soundboard is 
painted with mountain motives and a 
soaring, swan-like bird. Perhaps a 
symbolic relationship existed between the 
long-necked yiian-hsien and the swan in 
the way that the sheng (4) (Phoenix- 
shaped mouth organ) and the feng-huang 
(HÆ ) (phoenix) were symbolically 
related. Nine frets lie along the narrow 
neck of the instrument, and five larger 
frets extend onto its body. Because of 
the importance of symbolism in all aspects 
of Chinese music, one wonders if it is 
more than a coincidence that the ch’in 
has thirteen hui (node indicators) and the 
yiian-hsien, as represented here, has 
thirteen frets. 


Chih-hui ( #8 ) (Leader of an Ensemble) 
and Conducting Device (?) 


The second musical ensemble in this 
scroll includes a chih-hui (leader) (Plate 
18). She gives the impression of 
conducting the group with her right hand 
while beating time with a stick held in 
the other. The chih-hui raises her right 
little finger and turns to look directly at 
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it in a way that implies some musical 
significance. 

The stick points to, or rests upon, or 
taps a kidney-shaped object on two legs. 
It is not clear whether this curved and 
decorated article is a musical instrument 
or a conducting device. If the 
cross-hatched lines represent strings, one 
would expect the chih-hui to look at them 
while tapping. If the lines represent cords 
holding a drumskin in place, why do they 
seem to cover the playing surface? Does 
the yin-yang decoration have some 
significance? If it can be determined that 
this musical scene actually took place in 
the tenth century, it might be shown that 
baton conducting was introduced in China 
at a very early date. The baton made its 
debut in Europe about seven-hundred 
years later. 


P’ai-pan ( {4% ) (Percussion Clappers) 


The origins of the pdai-pan are 
uncertain (Plate 18 and Drawing 28). The 
instrument consists of two wooden slabs 
strung together at their ends, against 
which a third slab is beaten. P’ai-pan were 
used in both religious and secular perfor- 
mances to mark the rhythms of a variety 
of songs. !? 


Pai-hsiao (Raft of Pipes) 


Pipes of the p'ai-hsiao of this period 
were usually arranged according to yin 
and yang notes like those of the twelve 
lü (standard pitchpipes) (Plate 18). The 
first eight pipes of a _ sixteen-pipe 
pai-hsiao “produced the yang notes in 
ascent and the other eight the yin notes in 
descent or vice versa.” '? Perhaps there is 
an important connection between a 
yin-yang motif on the device used by the 
chih-hui (conductor) and the yin-yang 


arrangement of the pipes of the p ai-hsiao. 
Ti ($$ ) (Transverse Flute) 


Nothing definite is known about the 
origins of the ti and ch’ih (transverse 
flutes) (Plate 18 and Drawings 10 — 12). 
Different accounts contradict each other 
claiming that the ti and the ch th, or one, 
or neither, were ancient or indigenous 
instruments. Unlike the ch ih (transverse 
flute with mouth-hole near one end or 
center), the ti (transverse flute with 
mouth-hole near one end) has survived to 
modern times. It appears here in its 
Confucian form called the lung-ti (fai) 
(“dragonhead” ti) (Drawing 11). 

Plates 19 and 20 show two paintings, 
one of the Sung dynasty (960 — 1279 
A.D.) and the other of the late Ming 
dynasty (1368 — 1644 A.D.), both of 
which are informative depictions of music 
performances at the imperial court. They 
are thought to be copies of a tenth- 
century painting of a female orchestra of 
the T’ang dynasty (618 — 906 A.D.). '* 
As with most pictorial designs in China, 
and in the spirit of honoring masters who 
have gone before, highly valuable copies 
of the original painting were made in 
every later period. '' The older of these 
two copies, dating from the twelfth 
century, is on exhibit at The Art Institute 
of Chicago; the second, made at the turn 
of the seventeenth century, is in the 
collection of the Worcester (Massachu- 
setts) Art Museum. For convenience here, 
the paintings are called the Chicago and 
Worcester paintings. 

Both of these paintings, Plates 19 and 
20, depict a large ensemble of musicians 
performing before an imperial couple 
thought to be Emperor Ming Huang ( I 

HA ) (712 — 756 A.D., dynastic title 
Hstian-tsung) and his consort Yang 
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Plate 20. ‘‘Ming-Huang and Yang Kuei-fei Listening to Music”: P ai-pan (Percussion 


Clappers), P’i-p'a (Four-String Ovoid Short Lute), Cheng (Twelve- to 


Sixteen-String Zither), K ‘unmg-hou (Angular Harp), Fang-hsiang (Set of 
Metal Chimes), Sheng (Phoenix-Shaped Mouth Organ), Chang-ku (Spool- 


Ch ith 


Shaped Drum), Lung-ti (“Dragonhead” Transverse Flute), 


Wind 


(Double-Reed Cylindrical-Bore 


Instrument), Hsiao (Vertical Flute), and Ying-ku (Barrel-Shaped Drum) 
Detail of Ming Dynasty (1368 — 1644 A.D.) Copy of Tenth-Century 


Kuan 
Painting Worcester Art Museum 1936.4 


Flute), 


(Transverse 
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Kuei-fei (# #4c ). Ming Huang, who 
established schools of secular music at 
court, “was the greatest sponsor of music 
and dance in the history of Chinese 
music.” 16 

The compositions of the two 
orchestras differ slightly from each other. 
The Chicago painting shows an orchestra 
of nineteen musicians and the Worcester 
painting a group of eighteen, the result 
of omitting one performer of the p’ai-pan 
(percussion clappers). The remaining 
instruments in both paintings are-doubled 
so as to form two identical instrumentaria: 


pi-p’a (four-string ovoid short lute) 

cheng (twelve- to sixteen-string zither 
with movable bridges) 

k’ung-hou (angular harp) 

fang-hsiang (set of metal chimes) 

sheng (phoenix-shaped mouth organ) 

chang-ku (spool-shaped drum) 

lung-ti and ch’th (transverse flutes) 

kuan and hsiao (vertical 
instruments) 

p'ai-pan (percussion clappers) 

ying-ku (barrel-shaped drum) 


wind 


Three pairs of silk instruments 
(strings) gather. at the front of the 
orchestra. With the exception of the 
p`ai-pan in the Worcester painting, possibly 
placed at the left to balance the ying-ku 
at the right, the metal, bamboo, skin, and 
wood instruments are arranged in this 
order behind the silk instruments. 

Neither the wu-hsien p'i-p`a (five-string 
ovoid short lute) nor the p‘ai-hsiao (raft 
of pipes) makes an appearance in either of 
these orchestras. The artist of the Chicago 
painting has executed the details of the 
instruments so meticulously that his 
rendition seems more reliable from a 
musicological standpoint. 


P'i-p'a (Four-String Ovoid Short Lute) 


Two noticeable changes have occurred 
in the playing technique of the pi-pa 
since T’ang depictions (618 — 906 A.D.) 
(Drawings 24 and 25). The handle, which 
extended below waist level, now lies 
slightly above the waist, and the player 
in the Chicago painting sounds the strings 
with her fingers instead of a plectrum. 
In addition, the musical possibilities of 
pipa have grown with the anpareng 
increase in the number of frets. 


Cheng (4% ) (Twelve- to Sixteen-String 
Zither with Movable Bridges) 


Thirteen bridges visible on the long 
zithers identify the instruments as cheng 


_ (Drawing 21), not se (3 ) (twenty-five- 


string zither with movable bridges), or 
ch'in (seven-string fingerboard zither). 
The diagonally-arranged bridges are called 
yen-chu (EK ) (geese bridges) in 
reference to the pattern of a flight of 
wild geese. 17 


K’ung-hou (Angular Harp) 


At least fifteen strings can be counted 
on the k’ung-hou in each orchestra 
(Drawing 23). The k’ung-hou depicted in 
the Chicago painting, of an earlier date, 
has an elaborately-carved soundbox. 


Fang-hsiang (5 ® ) 
(Set of Metal Chimes) 


The fang-hsiang is descended from the 
ancient pien-ch ing ( $a$ ) (set of stone 
chimes), although both its material and 
shape have been modified through the 
ages (Drawing 29). In ancient times, 
ch’ing (usually jade stones) was cut in 
the shape of carpenter’s squares; these 
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metal wedges are rectangular. Fang-hsiang 
has two rows of chimes, which are 
mounted on pagoda-like frames and 
slanted toward the player to facilitate 
tapping with two ball-ended sticks. 


Sheng (Æ ) 
(Phoenix-Shaped Mouth Organ) 


. The sheng in these depictions retains 
its elongated shape and long, narrow 
mouthpiece (Drawing 15). At least three 
pipes are visible on each side. . 


Lung-ti and Chih 
(Transverse Flutes). 


Ti and ch’th differ from each other in 
the placement of their mouth-holes 
(Drawings 10, 11, “and 12). The 
mouth-hole of the ch’ih lies either near 
one end or in the middle of the 
instrument, while that of the ti (in this 
case the lung-ti, “dragonhead” ti) is 
always near one end. 


- Kuan and Hsiao ( # ) 
(Vertical Wind Instruments) 


The kuan, the wider of the two 
vertical wind’ instruments, is a double-reed 
cylindrical-bore wind (Drawing 8). The 


narrow flute is probably a hAsiao, about ` 


whose dates, place of origin, and number 
of holes there is little agreement among 
scholars (Drawing 9). The contemporary 
hsiao is a vertical rim-blown notched 
flute of bamboo. 


Chang-ku ( #(% ) (Spool-Shaped Drum) 


Chang-ku- players rest their 
instruments on their knees and tap the 
drumheads with their fingertips (Drawing 
30). -Sachs reports that “braced drums 


in spool shape probably existed in 
medieval times in China and Korea though 
today they are found only in Japan, where 
their origin is attributed to Turkestan and 
Tibet.” 18 


P’ai-pan (Percussion Clappers) 


A pair of pai-pan appear at the back 
of the orchestra depicted in the Chicago 
painting (Drawing 28). In a striking 
alteration by the artist of the Worcester 
painting, the p‘ai-pan appears at the front 
of the orchestra as though leading it. 
This placement of the p/ai-pan, if not to 
achieve symmetry in the painting, strongly 
suggests an improved status for the p’ai- 
pan in the years between the Sung and 
Ming dynasties. 


Ku (% ) (Drum) 


Two of the many varieties of large 
Chinese ku (drum) appear in these 
paintings mounted on highly-ornamented 
pedestals and each struck with two long 
drumsticks. 

Close examination of the Chicago and 
Worcester paintings reveals identical, or 
nearly-identical, hand positions of the 
players of the paired instruments. Further 
study of the paintings might disclose 
actual pitches as, well as indications of 
heterophonic or antiphonal playing. 

It is important to bear in mind the 
simultaneous musical developments be- 
tween China and the West. For example, 


` the lively and cultivated art music of the | 


Sung and T’ang dynasties coincided with 
the development of Gregorian chant in 
Europe. The performance of orchestral 
su-yieh (secular music) in the Chinese 
imperial courts preceded the Western era 
of the troubadours and of the Notre Dame 
composers of polyphony, Leonin and 
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Perotin. Yet, in addition to su-yüeh in music, specifically music for the ch’in 
China, there also existed the important (fingerboard zither), merits equal 
music of the Confucian literati. This consideration. 
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Nestorianism and the Nestorian Monument 
in China 


C. Y. Hsü 
( S ) 


Christianity which originated in 
Jerusalem in the early part of the first 
century A.D., after an initial period of 
hindrance, rapidly spread throughout the 
Roman Empire and beyond its boundaries 
among the barbarian tribes. When the 
Roman Empire adopted it in the fourth 
century A.D., its cult, organization and 
teaching were carried throughout the 
Western world. It became the religion of 
Europe and of the nations founded by the 
European races beyond the seas and the 
far northern part of Asia, namely, Siberia. 

Christianity early extended from the 
Tigris-Euphrates Valley eastward to Persia 
and thence to Central Asia and later India. 
Its founder and his disciples being Asians 
and the original authoritative writings 
Semitic, Christian missions in Asia readily 
gained converts, indicating that there was 
no inherent obstacle either in the gospel 
or in the Asian mind. 

As Christianity spread through the 
ancient world, while agreeing that Jesus 
was the center of their faith, religious 
leaders gave different interpretations to 
the gospels and brought in new 
theological ideas and practices. Out of 
the Church of the Graeco-Roman world 
many separate bodies arose, notably the 
Nestorian, the Russian Orthodox and the 


Roman Catholic Churches. And in the 
sixteenth century out of the Roman 
Catholic Church there arose for political 
reasons the Protestant Church in England 
and later in other countries. 

Nestorianism, subject of this article, 
originated with Nestorius (died ca.A.D. 
451), a monk and then presbyter in 
Antioch. In A.D.428 Roman Emperor 
Theodosius II (A.D.401-450) of the East 
appointed him Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople. He was honest, monastically 
pious, eloquent in preaching and zealous 
for orthodoxy, but impetuous, vain, 
imprudent and hasty yet firm in 
judgment. In his. inaugural sermon he 
addressed Theodosius II with these words: 
“Give me, O Emperor, the earth purified 
of heretics, and I will help thee to fight 
the Persians.”! | 

He had been a disciple of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia (ca.A.D.350428), Syrian 
theologian and Bishop of Mopsuestia, who 
disputed the ascription of Theotokos 
(“Mother of God”) to Mary. ‘Mary,” he 
said, “bore Jesus, not the Logos,? for 
the Logos was and continues to be, 
omnipresent, though he dwelt in Jesus in 
a special manner from the beginning. 
Therefore, Mary is strictly the mother of 
Christ, not the mother of God.” 
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“Properly speaking,” he added, “‘she gave 
birth to a man in whom the union with 
the Logos had begun but was still so 
incomplete that he could not yet (till 
after his baptism) be called the Son of 
God.” He even declared it ‘‘insane” to 
say that God was born of the Virgin; “not 
God, but the temple in which God dwelt, 
was born of Mary.’ 

Theodore died in A.D.428, the year 
when his disciple became the Patriarch of 
Constantinople. But Nestorius argued 
from the pulpit with great vehemence 
against Theotokos. He delivered several 
discourses on this disputed point. ‘“You 
ask,” he said in his first sermon, ‘‘whether 
Mary may be called Mother of God. Has 
God then a mother? If so, heathenism 
itself is excusable in assigning mothers to 
its gods; but then Paul is a liar for he said 
of the deity of Christ that it was without 
father, without mother, and without 
descent. No, my dear sir, Mary did not 
bear God; .. . the creature bore not the 
uncreated Creator, but the man who is the 
instrument of the Godhead; the Holy 
Ghost conceived not the Logos, but 
formed for him, out of the virgin, a 
temple which he might inhabit (John ii, 
21). The incarnate God did not die, but 
quickened him in whom he was made 
flesh .... This garment, which he used, I 
honor on account of the God which was 
covered therein and inseparable there- 
from; .... I separate the natures, but I 
unite the worship. Consider what this 
must mean. He who was formed in the 
womb of Mary, was not himself God, but 
God assumed him [assumsit, i.e., clothed 
himself with humanity], and on account 
of Him who assumed, he who was 
assumed is also called God.””* 

Nestorius’ theory of the dua! natures 
of Christ in contrast to the orthodox 
doctrine of the incarnation and the divine- 


human person of Christ and the worship 
of Mary aroused bitter opposition of 
the people and of the monks. They 
contradicted Nestorius in the pulpit and 
insulted him on the street. 

His chief opponent in Constantinople 
was Proclus, Bishop of Cyzicum, who 
carried the worship of Mary to an excess. 
In a sermon on the virgin, he praised her 
as “the spotless treasure-house of 
virginity; the spiritual paradise of the 
second Adam; the workshop in which the 
two natures were annealed together; the 
bridal chamber in which the Word wedded 
with the flesh; the living bush of nature, 
which was unharmed by the fire of the 
divine birth; the light cloud which bore 
him who sat between the Cherubim; the 
stainless fleece, bathed in the dews of 
Heaven, with which the Shepherd clothed 
his sheep; the handmaid and the mother, 
the Virgin and Heaven.”* 

But another opponent, far more 
powerful, came forth in. the person of 
Cyril, Patriarch of Alexandria, learned, 


energetic but very passionate, ambitious, 


arrogant and disputatious. Propelled by 
personal and doctrinal interests, he 
resorted to every means within his reach 
to overthrow Nestorius. He wrote first to 
Nestorius; then to the Emperor 
Theodosius II and the Empress Eudokia; 
to the Emperor’s sister Pulcheria; and .- 
finally to Pope Celestine I. The 
controversy became general and increas- 
ingly acrimonious. 

In an attempt to resolve it, Emperor 
Theodosius II together with his Western 
colleague, Valentinian III, summoned a 
universal council at Ephesus on Pentecost 
in A.D.431. Nestorius came first to 
Ephesus with sixteen bishops and an 
armed escort for his protection. Cyril 
showed up with fifty Egyptian bishops 
and many monks, slaves and seamen, 
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under the banners of St. Mark and the 
Holy Mother of God. Archbishop 
Memnon of Ephesus with forty Asian 
suffragans and twelve bishops from 
Pamphilia sided with Cyril. The Patriarch 
-John of Antioch, a friend of Nestorius 
and his deputation of forty-two bishops 
were delayed on the long journey by 
floods, famine and riots. The Emperor 
could not be present in person, but 
sent the captain of his bodyguard, 
Candidian. 

Cyril would not wait for the Antioch 
deputation and declared the Council of 
Ephesus open in the Basilica of St. Mary 
with one hundred and sixty bishops, 
which number was increased to one 
hundred and nine-eight on June 22 when 
the Council was actually began. Nestorius 
was thrice cited to appear but he refused 
to show up until all the bishops were 
assembled, Cyril rushed matters through, 
principally an examination of the dispute 
and the condemnation of Nestorius. The 
bishops present unanimously cried: 
‘Whosoever does not anathematize 
Nestorius, let himself be anathema; the 
true faith anathematizes him; the Holy 
Council anathematizes him. Whosoever 
holds fellowship with Nestorius, let him 


be anathema. We all anathematize the: 


letter and the doctrines of Nestorius. We 
all anathematize Nestorius and his 
followers and his ungodly faith and his 
ungodly doctrine. We all anathematize 
Nestorius.” At the end of the session 
the following sentence of deposition was 
adopted: “The Lord Jesus Christ, who is 
blasphemed by him -[Nestorius], 


determines. through this Holy Council . 


that Nestorius be éxcluded from the 


espiscopal office,.and from all sacredotal . 


fellowship.” 7 
The following day the sentence of 
deposition was brought to Nestorius. He 


indignantly protested against it and voiced 
his complaint in an epistle to the 
Emperor. The Imperial Commissioner 
declared the decree invalid as it was 
adopted by a portion of the Council and 
he prevented it from publication. 

While waiting for John of Antioch, 
Theodotus, Bishop of Ancyra in Galatia, 
visited Nestorius, and attempted to make 
him change his view on the dual natures 
of Christ. But he was unsuccessful for 
Nestorius ended the discussion with this 
remark: “I could not give the name of 
God to one who was two or three months 
old and so I am innocent of your blood, 
and henceforth I will not come to you.”® 

A few days later John of Antioch 
arrived at Ephesus with his deputation 
and held a counter-council under the 
protection of the Imperial Commissioner 
and a bodyguard when it decided to strip 
Cyril of Alexandria and Memnon of 
Ephesus from all priestly duties, 
denounced them as heretics and 
instigators of the disorder and excom- 
municated the other bishops who voted 
with them until they should anathematize 
heretical propositions of Cyril. 

` Following a series of mutual 
accusations, invectious diplomacy and 
politics and intrigues, both sides appealed 
again to the weak Emperor who did not 
understand the issue and had first leant to 
the side of Nestorius but after seeing 
public demonatrations and solemn 
processions of the monks and people of 
Constantinople, was swayed to the 
worship of the Mother of God. He finally 
resolved to. confirm both the depositions 
of Nestorius and Cyril dnd Memnon. The 
deposed bishops were arrested. 

The Emperor now summoned eight 
representatives from each side to his 
presence at Chalcedon to discuss the 
matter. Meanwhile, Cyril and Memnon 
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were kept in prison while Nestorius as by 
his own wish was sent back to his former 
cloister at Antioch with Maximian 
nominated in A.D.431 as his successor in 
the Patriarchate in Constantinople. In 
October that year the Council of Ephesus 
was dissolved, Cyril and Memnon were set 
free and the bishops of both parties were 
ordered to go home. 

Two years later in A.D.433.a sort of 
compromise was worked out. John of 
Antioch sent to Alexandria a creed which 
he had laid before the Emperor and which 
broke the doctrinal antagonism by 
asserting the dual natures of Christ against 
Cyril, and the predicate Mother of God 
against Nestorius. “We confess,” says this 
document composed by Theodoret of 
Cyros, “that our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
only begotten Son of God, is perfect God 
and perfect man, of a reasonable soul and 
body subsisting; as to his Godhead 
begotten of the Father before all time, 
but as to his manhood, born of the 
Virgin Mary in the end of the days for us 
and for our salvation; of the same essence 
with the Father as to his Godhead, and 
the same substance with us as to his 
manhood; for two natures are united with 
one another. Therefore, we confess one 
Christ, one Lord, and one Son. By reason 
of this union,- which is yet without 
confusion, we also confess that the holy 
Virgin is mother of God, because God the 
Logos was made flesh and: man, and 
united with himself the temple humanity 
even from the conception; which temple 
he took from the Virgin.” . 

Cyril assented to this creed but 
insisted on the -condemnation and 
deposition of Nestorius. He presented 
lavish gifts to the Court and the princes to 
win their sympathy and support. The 
Antiochians, satisfied with the doctrine 
of two natures, thought it expedient to 


sacrifice the person Nestorius to the unity 
of the church. : 

The unhappy Nestorius was dragged 
from his former cloister of Euprepius 
before the gates of Antioch and went into 
exile first to Arabia and then to Egypt. 
He spent his last years to write his life 
under the title of Tragedy, and died after 
A.D.439, no one knows where or when. 
The Emperor ordered all his writings to 
be burned and his followers to be named 
after Simon Magus, the Simonians. The 
writings of Theodore of Mopsuestia, the 
long deceased teacher of Nestorius, who 
first instilled in him the doctrine of two 
natures were also interdicted. The 
Theological School of Edessa, the center 
of the Antiochian theology, mission work 
and. training ground of the Persian clergy, 
was dissolved by the Emperor Zeno in 
A.D.489. 

But despite Nestorius’ death and the 
rigorous measures against. his legacy, his 


followers zealously spread his teaching 


in the East. They first found asylum in 
Persia where several teachers of the 
Theological School of Edessa fled. One of 


them Barsumas became Bishop of Nisibis 


A.D.435-489, founded a new theological. 
school there and, did much to spread 
Nestorianism in Central Asia and then in 
China. . l 

In A.D.498 at the Council of Seleucia 
the Nestorians organized the Chaldean or 
Assyrian . Church and renounced all 
connections with the Church. of the 
Roman Empire. They had their own 
Patriarch who dwelt in the double city of 
Seleucia-Ctesiphon from A.D.496 to 762. 
After that date, he moved to Bagdad, then 
the capital of the Saracenic Empire. 

For his sad fate and his honest and 
upright character Nestorius has won in 
modern times much sympathy while Cyril 
by his violent conduct and use of gifts and 
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bribery has incurred much censure. Cyril 


was often charged with the instigation of’ 


the cold-blooded murder of Hypatia 


(A.D.370415), the renowned woman 
mathematician and _ philosopher of 
Alexandria. She was the daughter of 


Theon, also a mathematician and 
philosopher, and author of scholia on 
Euclid. Her learned comments have 
elucidated the geometry of Appollonius 
and Diophantus. She publicly taught at 
both Athens and Alexandria and in 
ca.A.D.400 became the head of the 
Neoplatonic academy in her native city. 
Her great beauty and eloquence and rare 
modesty combined with her remarkable 
gifts attracted a large number of students 
to her classroom. Devoting her time to 
teaching, she turned down many admirers. 
Men illustrious for their rank and merit 
flocked to her academy to visit her. Cyril 
beheld with an envious eye the gorgeous 
train of horses and slaves crowding at the 
door. On a fatal day, Hypatia was torn 
from her chariot, stripped naked, dragged 
to the church and barbarously murdered 
by a group of merciless fanatics, Her flesh 
was scraped with oyster shells from her 
bones and her limbs were thrown into a 
fire. l 7 
What were the chief tenets of the 
Nestorians? They believed with other 
Christians in God as Lord of Heaven and 
Earth. They held that God had made man 
in His own image, that he had handed 
down the law through Moses and had sent 
His Son Christ into the world. Differing 
from the doctrine of the Graeco-Roman 
Catholic Church, they believed that there 
were two natures of Christ, human and 
divine. They repudiated the worship of 
Mary as the “Mother of God” and the use 
of images, though they retained the sign 
of the Cross. They used, however, a plain 
cross rather than a crucifix, even on the 


altar. While opposed to the doctrine of 
purgatory, they prayed for the dead. 
They were against the theory of 
transubstantiation but they held to the 
real presence of Christ in the eucharist. 
They had eight orders of clergy: 
Catholicos or Patriarch, Metropolitan, 
Bishop, Presbyter, Archdeacon, Deacon, 
Subdeacon and Reader, of whom the five 
lower ones were allowed to marry. Most 
of the ecclesiastical books were written in 
the Syriac language, but they did not 
prohibit the use of the vernacular or that 
of Greek and Latin. Their fasts were 
numerous and strict, the purpose of which 
is to subdue desire and to become perfect. 

The Nestorian Church maintained the 
continuity of the eucharist by the unity 
of the bread used. When bread is baked 
for the Liturgy, it is enlivened with some 
dough from the last baking as well as a 
small portion of the ‘‘holy leaven” handed 
down from generation to generation in 
each church. The Nestorians believed that 
Christ at the last supper gave an extra 
consecrated loaf to St. John who later 
mixed it with water.that fell from Christ’s 
body at His baptism, and blood and water 
that flowed from His side at the 
crucifixion. St. John divided this “holy 
leaven’ among the Apostles, which has 
been passed ‘on by a process of leavening 
ever since.'° ae 

The Nestorians were zealous and 
adventurous missionaries. Following the 
trade route eastward, they scattered over 
a wides territory than did members of any 
other Christian: communion before the 
thirteenth century, bringing their faith 
from Mesopotamia through Persia, Central 
Asia and India to Mongolia and China. 

The Nestorians were the first 
Christians to come to China. The exact 
date of their arrival is not certain but the 
official entry of Nestorian Christianity 
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into China was A.D.635, the ninth year of 
the Chén-kuan period AR of the 
Emperor T’ai Tsung of the T’ang dynasty 
when A-lo-pén from Ta-Ch’in (probably 
Syria) arrived in Ch’ang-an (now Sian), 
the capital and was received by the 
Emperor in Court. This date is found on 
the Nestorian Monument excavated 
outside Sian in 1623 or 1625. A-lo-pén’s 
arrival occurred five hundred twenty-eight 
years after the arrival of two Buddhists 
in A.D.67, the ninth year of the Yung- 
ping x2 period of Emperor Ming 
of the Later Han dynasty #3 

Arnobius in his Adversus Gentes, about 
A.D.300, mentions missions among the 
“Seres” (Chinese). Nestorian monks who 
brought silkworm eggs to Constantinople 
in A.D.551 are said to have resided in 
China. Archaens, Archbishop of Selencis- 
Ctesiphon from A.D.411 to 415, and 
Silas, Patriarch of the Nestorians from 
A.D.505 to 520 are reported to have set 
up metropolitan sees in China.’ The 
Metropolitan Bishop of Sina (China) is 
also mentioned in a list of bishops under 
this patriarch, and it is placed in the list 
after that of India, in the order of 
foundation.: Musaeus, Bishop of Aduli, 
on the frontiers of Abyssinia, evangelized 
the northern part of India in ‘the second 
half of the fourth century A.D. He later 
is said to have traveled to Lesser Bucharia 
and China. St. Ambrose in his book on 
the customs of the Brahmins, said, ‘“‘Our 
brother Musaeus, Bishop of the Dolenians, 
has related to me that having set forth 
some years ago to visit the Brahmins in 
India he traveled over almost the whole 
country of the Seres (Chinese).’! St. 
Thomas, the Apostle and the first Pontiff 
of the East, is mentioned in many ancient 
books to have evangelized India.. The 
breviary of the Syrian Church in Malabar, 
India says: “By means of St. Thomas the 


Chinese and Aethiopians were converted 


to the truth.... By means of St. Thomas 
the Kingdom of Heaven flew and entered 
into China.” “. .. the Chinesses... in 
commemoration of St. Thomas do offer 
their adoration urito thy most holy name, 
O -God.’!? The breviary makes no 
mention that St. Thomas was ever in 
China but his disciples might have gone 
there. 

While there is no irrefutable evidence 
of the propagation of the Christian faith 
in China in the early centuries and any 
authentic Chinese record to that effect is 
lacking, it is, however, possible that 
through Chinese intercourse with Central 
Asia and India, which existed in those 
days, some knowledge of Christianity may 
have reached China, and a trickle of 
Christian missionaries may even have 
entered the country but may not have 
been successful in propagating their faith 
because of the language and cultural 
barriers and some of them may have been 
mistaken for Mohammedans or Buddhists 
or Zoroastrians, The fact that the 
Emperor T’ai ‘Tsung ordered his Prime 
Minister Fang Hstian-ling Xi (A.D. 
578-648) to greet A-lo-pén in the western 
suburbs of Sian and conduct him to the 
Court indicates that the T’ang hierarchy 
must have prior knowledge of Nestorian 
Christianity. . 

The discovery of the Nestorian 
Monument in 1623 or 1625 aroused 
tremendous curiosity and interest at home 
and abroad when the news spread. It was 
after Matteo Ricci #/3§$% who died in 
1610 and buried in Macao and other 
Jesuits had won the trust and favor of the 
Ming Court by their knowledge of 
astronomy, mathematics and science, 
acquiring proficiency in the Chinese 
language and learning of the Chinese 
classics and wearing of the Chinese dress 
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and had made numerous converts among 
even some of the highest officials such as 
Hsü Kuang-ch’i #®36% or Paul Hsü (1562- 
1633) and Li Chihtsao #2% or Léon 
Li (1569-?). The Chinese who respected 
antiquity had asked the Jesuits why their 
ancestors had not heard of Christianity. 
The discovery of the Nestorian 
Monument, if genuine, could prove the 
early arrival of Christianity in China. 

The Nestorian Monument is a black 
sub-grandular oolitic lime stone tablet 
(with small oolites scattered through it) 
just over 9 feet in height and 3! feet in 
width, and a little under a foot thick. The 
head of the tablet is a sculpted decoration 
consisting of two awesome dragons 
holding a big pearl with their claws. In 
the center of the decoration right under 
the pearl is a triangular roof over nine 
large carved Chinese characters on a 
rectangular surface, arranged vertically in 
three lines. This is the title of the tablet 
which reads ABBRATHM He “Ta- 
Ch’in Ching-chiao Liu-hsing Chung-kuo 
Pei” (The Stone Tablet Commemorating 
the Propagation of the Ta-Ch’in Illustrious 
Religion in the Middle Kingdom). In the 
triangular roof is a cross over a cloud 
beneath which lies a lotus flower. Under 
the title is the inscription carved line by 
line vertically from right to left, consisting 
of one thousand eight hundred Chinese 
characters and about fifty Syriac words, 
besides some seventy Syriac names of 
priests in rows on the sides of the tablet 
with corresponding Chinese names. The 
Chinese calligraphy is executed with 
supreme art. The tablet on a stone 
tortoise weighs over two tons. 

Upon the discovery of the stone 
tablet, among the first Chinese scholars 
who heard of it was Chang Kéng-yii “BRE 
ft who lived in Ch’i-yang RB , fifty li 
east of Feng-hsiangfu pf which is 


situated 165 li northwest of Chou-chih 
3% Æ where the stone tablet was reported- 
ly discovered. He had met Matteo Ricci 
in Peking eighteen years earlier. He gota 
rubbing of the inscription on the stone 
and sent it to his friend Li Chih-ts’ao, a 
Christian in Hangchow,  Chekiang 
Province. Chang did not say that he had 
seen the stone tablet himself. Li 
immediately recognized the historical 
importance of the stone tablet and 
suspected it to be evidence of the entry of 
a sect of Christianity into China in the 
Tang dynasty. On June 12, 1625 he 
wrote an account entitled HERES . 
“After Reading the Inscription on the 
Nestorian Stone Tablet” in which he says, 
inter alia: 


Hit SR FA] o BRB Dee RAER o A HE 
AH o BERR AMT o ZA 
o SAK HET P BRIE o Ha AZ RIAA © 
HAD FPG RT DRY oR MZ Re 


“While living in a house between Ling 
yin Hill Æ l and T’ien-chu peak K 
Ææ in Hang-chow, my friend Chang 
Kéng-yii of Ch’i-yang sent me a rubbing 
of a stone inscription of the T’ang 
dynasty, saying: ‘Recently in Ch’ang-an 
they dug out a stone tablet whose 
inscription bear the title: ‘Eulogy of the 
Stone Tablet Commemorating the 
Propagation of the Illustrious Religion 
in the Middle Kingdom.’ We have never 
heard of this religion before. Could it 
be the same holy religion of the West 
that has been preached by Matteo 
Ricci? I read it through-and thought 
that it is... .”- 7 


The first European who saw the stone 
tablet was Father Nicholas Trigault 
geam ,a French Jesuit. He visited 
Sian in 1625 with Wang Hung-hao EM 
or Philippe Wang, a high official and 
Christian, and inspected the stone tablet 
in the backyard of Ch'in-shêng-ssù in 
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November that year. Father Trigault was 
ordained in April of 1625 by Father 
Emmanuel Diaz, Jr. 3 appointed 
Superior of the Society of Jesus in 1623. 
He says in his diary, “This year, 1625, 
outside the country-town of Chou-hih, 
which was ten li away from the 
metropolis, a stone was discovered, on 
which Chinese and Chaldean writings were 
inscribed. By these writings we can be 
sure that the Law of our Lord was 
preached to the Chinese a long time 
ago.”!? Alvarez Semedo, Procurator of 
the Provinces of China and Japan, was the 
second Western eyewitness of the stone 
tablet, examining it in 1628. In his book 
History of the Great and Renowned 
Monarchy of China (translated into 
English from the Portuguese original in 
1720) he writes, “The news was received 
with a spiritual jubilee in 1625. Chinese 
workmen came upon a great slab of stone 
while they were digging trenches to lay 
the foundation stones at Chou-chih, not 
far from Hsi-an-fu, the capital of 
Shensi.”!ł He says of the inscription on 
the stone tablet, “I have seen and read it, 
reread and considered it at leisure and in 
quietness; in fine, I examined it so 
attentively that I could not restrain my 
admiration of its antiquity, and my 
astonishment at seeing the characters so 
visible, so clean, and well engraved that 
one might have said they were but just 
formed.’’!> 

Abbé Huc writes in his book 
Christianity. in China, Tartary and Thibet: 
“The discovery (of the Nestorian 
Monument) excited much attention 
among the mandarins and the population 
of the country. The stone was publicly 
exhibited and visited by crowds of curious 
persons and amongst others, some Jesuit 
missionaries.”’'® He says that following 
Father Alvarez Semedo came Martin 


Martini, author of the Chinese Atlas and 
Michael Boym, a Pole, who, with the 
assistance of a Chinese scholar, undertook | 
the interpretation of the inscription. The 
Jesuits who saw the stone sent several 
rubbings of its inscription to Europe. 
Their library in Rome had one of the first 
and it attracted numerous visitors. 
Another copy was sent to Paris and 
deposited at the library in Rue 
Richelieu.'7 ; 

There has been much controversy over 
where, when and how the Nestorian stone . 
tablet was discovered. Martin Martini, a 
Jesuit, and others said that the stone 
tablet was dug up at San Yiian =) „a 
town 90 li to the north of Sian. . No 
credence could be given to this claim for 
Father Nicholas Trigault who was ordered 
in April of 1625 by Father Emmanuel 
Diaz, Jr. to make every effort to build a 


‘Jesuit house outside the city of Sian and 


Wang Hung-hao or Philippe Wang whose 
native place is San Yuan and who sought 
permission from the Viceroy of Shensi for 
Father Trigault to have the house built 
were in San Yuan but never said that they 
saw the stone tablet there. On the 
contrary, Father Trigault noted in his 
diary that it was found outside the 
country-town of Chou-chih. 

Lin Tung $ , a Chinese authority 
on Metal and Stone Writings 4G ™ said 
that the stone tablet was found in the 
suburb of Si-an-fu,'® while Li Chih-ts’ao ` 
wrote on June 12, 1625 that his friend 
Chang Kéng-yi sent him a rubbing of an 
inscription of a Tang stone tablet dug up 
“recently in Changan.” So also says 
Hsü Kuang-ch’i in his book Iron Cross 
$ t = published in 1627: “In Ch’ang-an 
they dug. out ‘The Stone Tablet 
Commemorating the Propagation of the 
IWustrious Religion in. the Middle 
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Kingdom’. 
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Father Henri Havret BS Bre, 
author of La Stéle Chrétienne de Si- 
ngan-fou says it is not at San Yüan nor in 
the suburbs of Hsi-an-fu but at or near 
Chou-chih, a place 30 li from Hsi-an-fu, 
that the stone was actually discovered. 

Emmanuel Diaz, Jr. says in his 
Chinese article “A Critical Study of the 
Nestorian Inscription of the T’ang Era’’: 
“The stone tablet was discovered in the 
third year of the T’ien-ch’i period (1623) 
at the base of a ruined wall in Kuan-chung 
while the workmen were digging the 
ground by official orders.” 2 A AE 
Bl: ERE. KAREZ MDE M 
ek o Fiki FTZ.. Kuanchung is 
the classical name for the region between 
Han-ku Kwan (Pass) jy @ BH in the east 
and Tung Kwan j# Bq in the west. 

Prof. Paul Pelliot was of the opinion 
that the stone could not have been dug up 
at Chou-chih but in the east suburbs of 
Sian within the precincts of the 
monastery founded by A-lo-pén in the 
seventh century A.D.?° Dr. J. Kurabara, 
3% i hig RX Professor of Chinese Classics 
and Oriental History, who visited Sian in 
the autumn of 1907, saw the'stone tablet 
standing at the Ch’in-shéng-ssu site in the 
east suburbs of Sian and by a rare chance 
witnessed its removal to Peilin Wk 
(Forest of Stone Tablets) also supported 
the theory that the stone tablet must have 
been set up within the premises of the Ta- 
Ch’in Monastery in Ch’ang-an. He 
pointed out that “the present site, which 
the Chin-shéng-ssu occupies and within 
whose premises the Nestorian Monument 
stood from 1625 until 1907, exactly 
corresponds to the old site of the I-ning 
Ward of Changan, where the first 
Nestorian Monastery was built in 638.”! 

There has also been uncertainty 
regarding the date of the discovery of the 
stone tablet. As quoted above, Emmanuel 


Diaz, Jr. in his book says that it was 
discovered in 1623. Other authorities. 
agreed on the date of 1625. Father 
Trigault who visited Sian and saw the 


` stone in the backyard of Chin-shéng-ssu in 


November that year said that it was 
unearthed in 1625. Li Chih-ts’ao wrote 
on June 12, 1625 on the discovery of the 
stone used the word “recently.” Hsu 
Kuang-ch’i also said that it was dug up in 
1625. The antiquarian Lin T’ung in his 
Lai-chai chin-shih-k’o k’ao-liieh KH £A 
ZÆ says that it was discovered in the 
Tsung-cheng period S848 (1628-1644) of 
the Emperor Sst Tsung of the Ming 
dynasty HEF , Ch’ien Chien-yi #3 i 4 
(1728-1804), writer and antiquarian, in 
his “A Study of the Illustrious Religion” 
RAZ says that it was found in the 
Wan-li period $ f (1573-1620) of the — 
Emperor Shen Tsung of the Ming dynasty 
HA Se . The last two scholars are too 
imprecise in dating. 

As to how the stone tablet was 
unearthed, there are several versions. One 
version given by Lin T’ung in his Lai-chai 
chin-shih-k’o k’ao-lieh is that workmen 
digging a grave for the prococious son of 
Tsou Ching-ch’ang, Prefect of Sian PERF 
$B , accidentally unearthed the stone 
tablet south of Ch’ung-jen-ssi F, 
generally known as Chin-shéng-ssti and it 
was then believed the discovery to have 
been due to the guidance of the departed 
spirit of the boy. Another version in 
Ch’ien Chien-yi’s “A Study of the 
Illustrious Religion”? says that a farmer 
when ploughing his field hit upon the 
stone tablet in the Wan-li period. A third 
version is found in Father Daniel Bartoli’s 
book Dell ‘historia Campagnia di Gussu — 
Da Cina terza parte dell’ Asia published in 
1663 which quoted Father Etienne Le 
Fevre fF #2 #1, a French Jesuit, as 
saying that one night an old man came to 
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say that the villagers outside Chou-chih- 
hsien were surprised to find a certain spot 
lay clear of snow in winter for years 
whereas the surrounding areas were 


covered with it. They thought there must ` 


be something hidden underground there. 
They thereupon dug up the earth and 
found the stone tablet. The magistrate of 
Chou-chih-hsien came to look at it and 
judged it to be very old. He did not know 
the foreign language on the tablet. and 
ordered the stone to be removed to a 
Taoist temple outside Sian. Father 
Emmanuel Diaz, Jr. in his Chinese article 
“A Critical Study of the Nestorian 
Inscription of the T'ang Era” gives a 
fourth version that ‘this Monument was 
discovered under the base of a ruined wall 
in Kuan-chung while people were digging 
by official orders in 1623,” 

Prof. P.Y. Saeki, of Waseda University, 
Tokyo who had the keenest interest in the 
Nestorian Monument and had made an 
exhaustive research on it, has come up 
with the most plausible theory of where, 
when and how the Monument was 
discovered. He pointed out that there 
were four Nestorian monasteries (called 
then Ta-Ch’in-ssi AM) in A.D.781. 
As stated in the inscription on the 
Monument: “Furthermore, serving at the 
portals of the Illustrious Religion, he (the 
priest I-ssti) distributed gratuities in 
benevolence; every year he assembled the 
priests and novices of the four 
monasteries and engaged them in pious 
devotion for fifty days.” He identified 
the four monasteries with one at I-ning 
Ward 33345 in Sian, originally built in 
A.D.638; a second at Hsiu-shan Ward 
Ei in Loyang; a third at Wu-chiin 
AEB near Chou-chih; and a fourth at 
Ling-wu # A , the provisional capital of 
the Emperor Su Tsung Mz of the T’ang 
dynasty. 


The existence of a Ta-Ch’in Monastery 
in the district of Chou-chih was attested 
to by the visits by Su Tung-p’o ag Ht iy , 
the great Sung poet and essayist, twice in 
A.D.1062 and a third time in A.D.1065. 
In introductory remarks on his first visit 
he says: 


Bene CF ER HAMPEE o SP TER 
RRR AS © A= BSH A 
eB OR REBAR EME 
TS RS Sto BE aL TS HAE 
HEER A o TILA Ty BR o “FEA 
HS o Lach PR RAT H o 


“In the second moon of the Chia- 
yu period (A.D.1062) an Imperial edict 
ordered the prefectural officials to visit 
the respective districts under their 
jurisdiction and either pardon the 
prisoners or reduce their terms of 
imprisonment. After receiving the 
edict, I left the prefectural office on 
the 13th and proceeded to the four 
districts of Pao-chi, Kuo, Mei and Chao- 
chih. Having executed my cfficial 
duties, I visited T’ai-p’ing Temple and 
passed the night at the hall at Nan-hsi. I 
then proceeded to South Mountain and 
thence ‘westward to Tower Temple, 
Ta-Ch’in Temple, Yen-shéng Temple, 
and Hsien-yu Pool and returned to the 
prefectural office on the 19th. I 
composed verses totaling five hundred 
words to record my trip and mailed 
them to Tzu-yu (his brother).” 


In a footnote to one verse the poet 
made a reference to Ta-Ch’in Temple 
thus: 


ÆA (ZAHER ) ee RR ER E 
' BABY o AANE AAPEEE 
RA WEARS o HERLINA? 


“That day (the 17th of the second 
moon).... I, accompanied by Chang 
Kao-chih, visited Ta-Ch’in Temple. We 
had our breakfast there, and left. A 
Taoist priest Chao Tsung-yu from the 
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T’ai-p’ing Temple came, carrying a Su Tung-p’o wrote also a poem on 
zither, to see us off. He played on it the © Wu-chiin as follows: 

‘Deer’s Call’ (a song from the Book of 

Poetry, signifying farewell) and after- 


wards he left.” E H 
AR ER OS BT 
On the 3rd of the 11th moon of the BERK H 
same year Su Tung-p’o toured the same ALE EI RIL 
places a second time. He wrote: FRB LAN 
ke Aka ER 
3 AF! 
E FAY ABI SEHR EEKE E A © tE BASKRER 
HOA o EPH Th RIE » LF 1S & 
l Li Biain E 
“From Ching-p'ingchen we made a 
four-day tour of the Tower Temple, Wu-chiin 
Wu-chin, Ta-Ch’in Temple, Yen-shéng i 
Temple and Hsien-yu Pool. I wrote The old shrine stands on the wooded 
some poems and sent them to Tzt-yu, . hillside. 
asking him to write some too, using the For the sweet water natives come in 
same rhymes as I do.” stride. 
The brooklets scamper north to join the 
Su Tung-p’o pe n a-Ch’i Wei. 
Tung-p’o peom on the Ta-Ch’in Birds fly not south but into the hills 
Temple reads: stray. 
The priests in ritual robes pray for the 
Kes state. 
RAPI Peasants burn incense to bless the 
sy Pls BE f cocoons. 
TE How can their Master tell of charms and 
, RAME fate? 
Zar LL A Do hill spirits know of seeking Lao 
fae HRR - Tan’s boons? 
RUR AE 
BE on 


Of Wu-chiin the Topographical Book 
of Ch’ang-an RR by Sung Min-chiu 
RRR (A.D.1019-1079) says: 


HEE TE BR Ai 


Ta-Ch’in Temple 
FERS TER P= + o A= Bl o HAR 


The gleaming broad stream flows ARRA © SEE HE o REER o 
placidly on 
Along foothills that are rolling and 


gteen. “The city of Wu-chiin lies 30 Ii 
Behold! A solitary tower yon (about 10 miles) southeast of the 


Stands out midst straggling hills, bright magistracy. The walled city is 34 
and serene. (about | mile) around. An old tradition 


Onward I stroll to the sequestered place Says that aye Sworn brothers lived in 
But a gust startles me and halts my pace. this City: When it was founded is not 
The plain and fields are as vast as the known. 

ocean, 
Extending eastward in a rolling motion. The Topographical Book of Chou-chih 
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HERE published in the 42nd year of 
the Chia-ching period %4 (A.D.1563) of 
the Ming dynasty says: 


ABARTH o BAW 
BAAR o MEIC A DOF E © 
SAAR MURS o BALAK ° NRE 
o FAAS ATR © 


“The five-peaked Chiu-mu Hill is 35 
li (11 miles) east of the magistracy. At 
the hill gap above the Tower Vale stands 
the Ta-Ch’in Temple. An inscription on 
an ancient stone tablet says that the 
temple was renovated in the fourth year 
of the Chienlung period tf (A.D. 
963) of the Sung dynasty. Within the 
temple premises is the Chen-hsien 
Pagoda which is seventy or eighty feet 
high and is octagonal in shape. The 
tower is said to have been built under 
the Imperial orders of the Emperor 
T’ai Tsung of the T’ang dynasty.” 


Chou-chih was a place of strategic 
importance in the T’ang era, according to 
Prof. Saeki’s research. It was at Chou- 
chih and its neighborhood that Li Yuan 
434 (A.D.565-635), founder of the 
T’ang dynasty, gained a foothold from 
which he marched on to Wu-kung HW 
and Shih-p’ing?? #87 in the direction of 
the capital Ch’ang-an. It was from Chou- 
chih that Li Shih-min #Ħ & (A.D. 
597649), his son and later the Emperor 
T’ai Tsung marched on to Ch’ang-an in 
A.D.617 at the head of one hundred and 
thirty thousand men rallying under his 
banner. By the time the Nestorian 
Monument was set up in A.D.78] 
Chou-chih and its neighborhood were 
garrisoned by foreign ` mercenaries 
consisting of Turks, Mongols, Uigurs and 
Persians as well as Hindoos. These 
mercenaries were known as Shén-tsé Chin 
mise (Spiritual Strategem Army). It is 


recorded in the fourth moon in the 
summer of the fourth year of the Chen- 
yuan period Ast (A.D.788) that the 
Spiritual Strategem Army was specially 
rampant. The greater part of it was 
stationed in the western suburbs of the 
capital while batches were scattered 
around the capital area.?? Liu Tsung-yiian 
WT (A.D.773-819), the great T’ang 
prose writer, in his account “Upon the 
Completion of the New Dining Hall of 
Chou-chih-hsien” ERI AAT wrote in 
A.D.802: “Since the outbreak of the 
rebellion (by An Lu-shan # #l) and Shih 
Ssu-ming 5/259 ) the western suburbs of 
the capital has become a strategic point in 
defense and Chou-chih has been a bulwark 
for twenty-six years.”’4 

The Ta-Ch’in Monastery at Wu-chin 
in Chou-chih could have been a meeting 
place of foreign priests, mercenaries and 
travelers and the great donor I-ssu, a 
Nestorian priest and general of the foreign 
mercenaries under the command of Kuo 
Tzu-i 33+ 4 (A.D.697-781), Commander- 
in-Chief of the T’ang Army, assembled 
every year the Nestorian priests of the 
above-mentioned four Ta-Ch’in Monas- 
teries, probably at the monastery at 
Wu-chiin and the Nestorian stone tablet 
was erected there too in the reasoning of 
Prof. Saeki rather than at I-ning Ward in 
Ch’ang-an.”* 

As to the removal of the stone tablet 
from Chou-chih to Ch’ang-an upon its 
discovery, Father Havret quotes the words 
of Father Dunyu-Szpot, translating his 
Latin into French: ‘Le Gouverneur (le 
préfet) de la ville de Sigan accourit 
aussitot et vénéra par un profonde 
inclination du corps cette antiquité, 
qu’il ordonna de transporter à Sigan dans 
un monastère où couvent Tao-su 
(Tao-che) qui sy trouve: où lavait en 
effect trouvée dans des ruines anciennes, 


` ancientness 
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auprés de Cheuche (Tcheou-tche) située a 
150 li in Sigan.” (The prefect of the 
city of Sian hastened there immediately 
and was deeply impressed with the 
of the monument. He 
ordered it to be transported to a Taoist 
temple in Sian. The monument was 
actually discovered among the ancient 
ruins near Chou-chih situated 150 li from 
Sian.) He also quoted Father Bartoli as 
saying that the monument was found 
“Près de Ceuce (Tcheu-tche) ou il était 
gouverneur.”’?? (near Chou-chih where he 
was the prefect.) 

According to Prof. Saeki’s research, 
this prefect was Liang K’o-shun mÑ. 
The Topographical Book of Chou-chih 
says: 


REMER o TTA EB RRMA o AIS Se 
KEN o SEARO /\ FE oo RET 
o BX Brim o TRAD UE o AREE o R 
HELLERE o Rinse o Mt 
EA o MBRR o ARKA o MAH 
BAZ o ERMER o PARE o 


“Liang K’o-shun whose style was 
Chuan- was a native of Yen-ling, Honan 
Province and a chii-jen (a licentiate of 
the second degree). He was appointed 
magistrate of Chou-chih in the 48th 
year of the Wan-i period (A.D.1620), 
his elder brother K’o-tsung being his 
predecessor. A man of ability, he 
administered district affairs remarkably 
well, made decisions fast and fair and 
mended what had gone wrong. His 

» most distinctive achivements were 
suppression of bandits, relief work in 
times of natural calamities, encourage- 
ment to scholars, promotion of 
agriculture and dredging of canals. His 
work of water conservancy benefited 
the region for a hundred generations. 
Upon the expiration of his term of 
office in Chou-chih in 1623, he was 
selected to be a Censor in the capital 
of Ch’angan. He.wrote Outline of 
Government of .the Later Liang 
Dynasty.” 


It was at the time of his transfer from 
Chou-chih to Ch’ang-an that the stone 
tablet was discovered and ordered by him 
to be moved to the western suburbs of 
Ch’ang-an, according to Prof. Saeki. If 
that was the case, the stone tablet would 
have been unearthed in A.D.1623, not 
A.D.1625. 

In April, 1933 a party of four Chinese 
scholars, including Dr. Hsti Sen-yl #8 #E 
and Prof. Hsiang Ta [Aj took a trip to 
Chou-chih to verify what the Japanese 
professor wrote regarding the site of the 
Nestorian Monastery or Ta-Ch’in-ssu in 
The Journal of Oriental Studies HER 
published by the Tokyo Academy of 
Oriental Culture in December, 1932. 
According to an account of the trip by 
Prof. Hsiang Ta in The Yenching Journal 
of Chinese Studies (Monograph Series No. 
2) # RSMAS published by the 
Harvard-Yenching Institute, Peiping, 
China, 1933, the party went to Chou-chih 
which is situated north of Nan Shan pS, 
150 li (SO miles) northwest of Sian. The 
Ta-Ch’in-sst in question is found at Lou- 
kuan-t’ai #2 $8.3 where the famous temple 
dedicated to Lao Tzů stands. This Taoist 
temple commands a most beautiful view 
of the streams and fields below and has 
a scenery of exceptional charm around it. 
The most prominent feature of the temple 
is a tower rising up high at the foot of the 
hill, of which Su Tung-p’o and other poets 
have written in their poems. The party 
found the ruins of a temple by the tower. 
They asked a village lad who happened to 
be there if he knew the name of the 
ruined temple. To their surprise and 
satisfaction the lad answered without 
hesitation ‘‘Ta-Ch’in-ssi” A#3 . They 
looked around and found a bell cast in the 
ninth year of the Cheng-t’ung period E% 
(A.D.1444) of the Emperor Hstian Tsung 
om of the Ming dynasty. There were 
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also a stone tablet of the 57th year of the 
Ch’ien-lung period &M (A.D.1792) of 
the Ch’ing dynasty and a broken stone 
tablet of the Hsien-feng period pš $ 
(A.D.1851-1861) also of the Ch’ing 
dynasty. An inscription on the bell says 
that the monastery was built on the spot 
by order of the Emperor T’ai Tsung of the 
T’ang dynasty and under the supervision 
of the Minister of State Wei Cheng #2 & 
and Wei-Chih Kung 3# . During the 
reign of the Emperor Hstian Tsung Z 
(also known as Ming Huang BH & ) the 
monastery was destroyed by an earth- 
quake. It remained a ruined monastery 
until the Ming dynasty when Priest 
Wu-chih Ai , the abbot, rebuilt it. 
The stone tablet of the Ch’ien-lung period 
is in commemoration of Abbot Liu 
Ju-ch’ing 3) ##}# of the Ta-Ch’in-ssu. The 
broken stone tablet is in commemoration 
of Abbot Hai-k’uo #78 , also of Ta- 
Ch’in-ssi, The stone tablet was broken in 
two and the lower half was lost. 

In addition to these relics, they were 
told that there was another stone tablet 
describing repairs to the temple in the 
fourth year of Chien-lung period g 
(A.D.963) of the Sung dynasty. But the 
new Topographical Book of Chou-chih 
published a few years after the Revolution 
in A.D.1911 says that this important 
stone tablet which stood on the premises 
of the temple was removed to the 
courtyard of the magistracy of Chou-chih. 
As the party was in a hurry to return to 
Peiping, they were not able to go to the 
magistracy, 30 li (10 miles) from Lou- 
kuan-t’ai to verify whether this stone 
tablet only describes the repairs to the 
temple in A.D.963 or is the very stone 
bearing the Nestorian inscription which 
had been standing on this spot before it 
was removed to Sian in A.D.1623 or 
1625. 


The Chinese inscription on the 
Nestorian Monument of 1,756 characters, 
said to have been composed by the 
Persian priest Adam whose Chinese 
sacerdotal name is Ching-ching #4 is a 
piece of terse, elegant and exquisite 
classical writing. In the style of prose of 
the Ch’in (255-106 B.C.) and Han (206 
B.C.-A.D.7) periods it is most ingeniously 
and strikingly phrased. It has also a verse 
in the elegant, classic style of four 
characters in a line. With many classical 
allusions, literary flourishes and Taoist 
and Buddhist terms it shows that the 
author was well-versed in the Chinese 
classics and Taoism and Buddhism. 

Father Havret who translated the 
Nestorian inscription into French says 
that Ching-ching was certainly a scholar of 
the Chinese language for almost every line 
in the inscription is reminiscent of some 
great Chinese work and not least the Five 


Classics. ‘This list [of literary echoes] 
contains three or four hundred 
expressions: that is to say, that four 


hundred times a skilled literatus would, 
on reading our inscription, experience 
that satisfaction of the humanist, which 
every Chinese experiences when someone 
conjures up before him a recollection of 
past ages. More than thirty of those 
expressions are borrowed from the Book 
of Changes alone; almost as many come 
from the Book of Odes; twenty or so 
from the Annals. The Canonical Books 
alone furnish a total of atout 150 
allusions. The Historians provide more 
than a hundred others; the Philosophers 
about thirty; the remainder come from 
different collections.”’® 

The Emperor K’ang-hsi R (A.D. 
1655-1723) of the Ch’ing dynasty who 
was a writer of Chinese in his own right 
expressed in A.D.1690 admiration for the 
literary style of the Nestorian inscription. 
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Ching-ching is identified in the 
inscription as “ʻa priest of the Ta-Ch’in-ssti 
who composed” (the inscription) (in 
Chinese) and 
Chorepiscopos, and Papas of China” (in 
Syriac). It is not known when he came to 
China, nor how long he was in China, nor 
when he left China, if he did. His name, 
according to Prof. Junjiro Takakusu 
AMEKA , of the Imperial University 
of Tokyo, is found in a Chinese Buddhist 
book of the life of Prajna, a Buddhist 
monk, who came to China from Kapisa, 
India in A.D.782 by way of Ceylon and 
the Southeeas Islands of Sumatra and 
Java. In an article in T’oung Pao”? Prof. 
Takakusu says that while looking up 
references in the Buddhist canonical 
books of China one day, he found in the 
Cheng-yiian hsin-ting shih-chiao mu-lu 
FIC Ht TE HA A (The New Catalogue of 
the Books of Buddhism in the Cheng-yiian 
Period A.D.785-804) compiled by Yüan- 
chao AIR , a monk of the Sst-ming 
Monastery 298A of the western capital 
Sian an account that Prajna translated 
together with Adam (Ching-ching), the 
Persian priest of the Ta-Ch’in Monastery 
the Satparamita Sutra from a Hu text, 
completing seven chiian (volumes). 


Re RARE NERS o MA MES o RR 
FRAK © HARP RER o K 
WE o ARA o ERAR o BK A 
BE o WE HET o MEREXI. NER 
Sho SBT o HK RR o HARK ip 
Eo RSMAS o ELL BES o TERE © 
SP RESP BR © WPL RET EA RE 
© HK REBT TES o ARED o ERRM 
o UTR TRE © 


» 


“But at that time,” says the 
Buddhist book, “Prajna was familiar 
neither with the Hu language nor the 
Chinese language and Ching-ching had 
no knowledge either of Sanskrit or of 


“Adam, Presbyter -and - 


Buddhism so that though they made 
an attempt to translate the sutra, they 
failed to obtain half of the pearl. (See 
explanation below.) They were seeking 
vainglory and not rendering beneficial 
service. They presented a memorial to 
the throne, hoping that their translation 
would be propagated. But the Emperor 
Te Tsung (A.D.780-804) who was 
intelligent, wise and accomplished and 
who revered the Buddhist canon, 
examined their translation and found its 
reasoning faulty and the wording 
imprecise.” 

“Moreover, the Buddhist temple 
and the Ta-Ch’in monastery differ much 
in their customs and are opposed to 
each other in their religious practices. 
Therefore Ching-ching ought to preach 
the teachings of the Messiah while the 
Buddhist monk should propagate the 
sutras of the Buddha. It.is to be wished 
that the doctrines of the two religions 
be made distinct, their followers not 
trespass and orthodoxy and heterodoxy 
be set apart as the Ching and Wei Rivers 
run on different courses,” 


(This is a reference to the Chinese 
saying: PRR 4k “To search for the 
dragon and obtain the pearl”. It is based 
on a story in Chuang-tzt i $ which tells 
about a poor family living on the riverside 
who made a living by plaiting rushes. One 
day the son dived into the river and got a 
very valuable pearl. The father said to the 
son, ‘“This pearl worth a thousand ounces 
of gold must have been nine fathoms deep 
down in the river under the chin of a 
dragon and you could have got it only 
when the dragon was asleep.” The saying 
about obtaining the pearl has later been 
used to mean that apiece of writing has 
the essential import.) 

Ching-ching’s name is also found in a 
note at the end of a Nestorian Chinese 
document entitled ‘Tsun-ching” @# 
discovered by Prof. Paul Pelliot at 
Tun-huang in 1908. 
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The fact that his translation with 
Prajna of the Satparamita Sutra failed to 
satisfy the Emperor Te Tsung and that his 
translation of other Nestorian documents 
(which will be discussed later) falls far 
inferior to the inscription on the 
Nestorian Monument indicates that his 
written Chinese and his knowledge of 
Buddhism are after all not of the highest 
level. This makes one-think that he may 
have received assistance from a Chinese 
scholar in composing the 
inscription on the Monument. 

The calligraphy on the Monument by 
Lü Hsiu-yen is of great artistry. He seems 
to have modeled after the calligraphy of 
Wang Hsi-chih £22 (A.D.321-379) of 
the Chin dynasty, the greatest calligrapher 


of China. His handwriting deeply 
impressed the Jesuits and Japanese 
scholars. 


In view of the historical importance of 
the Nestorian Monument its inscription 
- has been repeatedly translated through 
the centuries. The first translation was 


done in Latin in 1625 by “one of the- 


Society of Jesus.” This translation which 
was sent to Portugal by J. Rho but- was 
later deposited in Rome where it is now, 


is ascribed to Rho himself by Edouard- 


Chavannes and Paul Pelliot, the French 
sinologues, It is “in Rho’s handwriting, is 
corrected in the same hand throughout, 
and is followed by a note in Portuguese 
which, though a piece is torn out, seems 
to apologize for the imperfection of the 
translation on the ground of the difficulty 
of the language and style and of the great 
haste in which it had been done without 
careful revision in the short time allowed 
by his superior.’*° Father Henri Havret, 
however, ascribed it to Father Nicholas 
Trigault who was sent to Sian in 1625 by 
Father Emmanuel Diaz, Jr. to examine 
the Nestorian Monument carefully. But 


Chinese 


“Diaz, writing on March 1, 1626 regrets 
that it has not yet been possible to send 
home a version but hopes soon to do so as 
Trigault is now engaged in obtaining more 
exact details.”?! 

In A.D.1628 an anonymous and 
incomplete French translation from the 
Latin appeared. In A.D.1631 an Italian 
translation from the Portuguese, probably 
by Alvarez Semedo was made. Semedo 
who visited Sian and inspected the 
Nestorian Monument in A.D.1628 could 
understand the Chinese text fairly well 
but could not decipher the curious foreign 
writing on the stone. He went to Cochin- 
China on purpose to consult Father 
Anthony Fernandez at Cranganor, who 
was well-versed in reading the Christian 
books of St. Thomas. Fernandez told him 
that the writing is Syriac or Estrangelo as 
it is now known.: He published his 
Portuguese translation with notes in 1638. 

Michael Boym made a Latin transla- 
tion about A.D.1653, which was 
published in Father Athanasius Kircher’s 
book China Illustrated, Amsterdam, 1667. 
About the year A.D.1653 Antoine de 
Gouva translated it again in Latin. Many 
translations appeared in the 19th century: 
in English by Dr. E.C. Bridgman (1845), 
Alexander Wylie (1854) and James Legge 
(1888); in French by Abbé Huc (1857), 
M.G. Pauthier (1858) and Father Henri 
Havret (1802); in German by Prof. 
Neumann of Munich (1866) and Dr. J.E. 
Heller (1885, 1887). Inthe 20th century 
Prof. Saeki of Japan published his English 
translation of the Nestorian inscription in 
The Nestorian Monument in China (1916) 
and The Nestorian Documents and Relics 
in China (1951) and A.C. Moule’s English 
translation is included in his Christians in 
China before the Year 1550 (1930). 

Because of the difficulty of the 
Chinese classical language, obscurity of 
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literary allusions and ambiguity of Taoist 
and Buddhist terms, all these translations 
contain inaccuracies. I attempt here a 
new English translation, adhering as 
closely as I can to the Chinese text. I 
admit that I am benefited in my attempt 
by the previous English translation whose 
errors and inaccuracies I try to avoid. 


The Stone Tablet Commemorating the 
Propagation of the Illustrious Religion of 
Ta Ch’in in the Middle Kingdom 

A Eulogy on the Stone Tablet 

Commemorating the Propagation 

of the Illustrious Religion in the 

Middle Kingdom with a Preface 

by Ching-ching, Priest of the Ta 

Ch’in Monastery 
(In Syriac) Adam, Presbyter 
Chorepiscopos and Papas of China 


and 


Verily it is said that One perenially in 
absolute stillness, unoriginated at the 
beginning of beginnings, profound in 
spirituality and void and mysteriously 
existent to the end of ends, who holds the 
mysterious pivot and creates all things and 
who imparts the mysterious nature to all 
the holy ones, is the Supreme Lord. Is 
this not our Eloath, the triune mysterious 
being, the unoriginated True Lord? 

He determined the four directions by 
forming the character ten ( + ),°*? raised 
the primordial wind and produced the 
two airs.” The dark void was changed. 
Heaven and earth were opened up. The 
sun and moon revolved and day and night 
commenced. Having fashioned myriad 
things, He- created the first man, 
conferring upon him a good and benign 
disposition and giving him dominion over 
all created things. 

The original nature of man was void 
and unoccupied; his pure and broad mind 
was free from wishes and desires. But 


since Satan brought in evil, a gawdy 
veneer has been thrown over simplicity 
and purity. A widening breach was 
effected in the right and a sinister inroad 
was made by evil. In consequence of this, 
three hundred and sixty-five sects came, 
following one another on the same track 
and weaving competitively doctrinal nets. 
Some set up material objects for worship; 
others denied the existence of reality and 
insisted upon duality. Some prayed and 
offered sacrifices to solicit blessings while 
others boasted of their own goodness to 
influence others. Intellect and delibera- 
tion were employed to plan and plot; 
thoughts and sentiments were ever in 
motion. But nothing whatsoever was 
gained and distress became grilling and 
burning. In deepening darkness the way 
was lost and long straying made it 
impossible to return. 

Thereupon our Tri-une divided His 
Godhead and the Illustrious and Reverend 
Messiah, veiling His Majesty, appeared in 
the world as a man. Angels proclaimed 
the glad tidings. A virgin gave birth to the 
Holy One in Ta Ch’in. A brilliant star 
signaled the felicitous event. Persians saw 
its splendor and came with tribute. He 
fulfilled the ancient doctrine as 
expounded by the twenty-four holy ones 
and promulgated His grand designs for 
regulating the families and kingdoms. He 
founded the new religion of the pure and 
silent Trinity. He cultivated in man good 
behavior through an orthodox faith. He 
set up the standard of the eight cardinal 
virtues and perfected a true character by 
purging away dross in human nature. He 
opened the gate of the three graces 
(faith, hope and love), giving life and 
abolishing death. He hung up the bright 
sun to illume the chambers of darkness. 
By these means all the falsehoods of the 
devil were destroyed and the Vessel of 
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Mercy was sailed to the Palace of Light, 
ferrying across all souls aboard. Having 
completed His great mission, He ascended 
Heaven at midday to resume His True 
Self. He left behind Him twenty-seven 
scriptures which set forth a great 
conversion for the deliverance of the souls 
and commenced the custom of baptism 
of men to wash away their superficialities 
and vanities and purify them till they 
regained pure whiteness and simplicity. 

His ministers bearing the sign of the 
Cross diffuse harmonizing influence 
wherever the sun shines, uniting all 
.Without distinction, Striking the wooden 
bell, they. proclaim the message of love 
and charity. They bring worship to the 
East and lead people on the road of life 
and glory. They keep the beard to show 
that they are traveling and shave the 
crown to indicate the absence of inward 
designs. They do not keep slaves and 
make no distinction between the high and 
the low among men. They amass no 
wealth or property but give all they have 
to the community. They fast to attain 
comprehension and perfection and 
practice abstinence to achieve imper- 
turbable stillness and prudence. Seven 
times a day they worship and pray for the 
living and dead. Once in every seven days 
they have a service, cleansing their hearts 
and regaining purity. 

The true and unchangeable doctrine 
is mysterious and difficult to name. ` Its 
merit .and function are prominently 
manifest. A passable name for it is the 
Illustrious Religion. But without the 
sponsorship of a sage sovereign the 
doctrine cannot be developed; without 
adherence to the doctrine a sage sovereign 
cannot become great. When the doctrine 
and the sage sovereign unite as the two 
halves of a tally, the world will be 
enlightened. s 


In the time of the elegant Emperor 
Tai Tsung who commenced his reign in 
glory and splendor over the recently 
established dynasty and ruled his subjects 
with his wisdom and sageness there came 
from the Kingdom of Ta Ch’in the Most 
Virtuous A-lo-pén. Divining from the 
configurations of the azure clouds, he 
carried with him the true scriptures, 
braving all hardships and perils on the 
way. In the ninth year of the Chén-kuan 
period (A.D.635) he arrived at Ch’ang-an. 
The Emperor sent his Prime Minister 
Duke Fang Hsiian-ling, with a guard of 
honor, to the western suburb to greet the 
visitor and conduct him to the palace. 
The scriptures were translated in the 
Imperial Library and His Majesty inquired 
A-lo-pén about the doctrine in His 
Forbidden Quarters. He was deeply 
convinced of its orthodoxy and truth and 
gave special orders for its propagation. 
In the seventh moon in autumn of the 
12th year of the, Chén-kuan period 
(A.D.638) the following Imperial edict 
was issued: 

“The Way has not an invariable name; 
the Sage is not an invariable person. 
Teaching is instituted to suit the 
circumstances so as to benefit all living. 
The Most Virtuous A-lo-pén of the 
Kingdom of Ta Ch’in has come from afar 
with scriptures and images and presented 
them in this High Capital. Having 
meticulously examined his doctrine, We 
find it to be mysterious and to preach 
inaction. Having looked into its ultimate 


origin, We find that it has risen from. 


important truths. The language is free 
from verbosity, the principles. hold true 
even when the words are forgotten. It 
is beneficial to all creatures and profitable 
for all men. Let it be propagated 
throughout the Empire.” 

The authorities forthwith built a 
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Ta-Ch’in-sst at I-Ning Ward in the capital 
where twenty-one monks were ordained. 
With the decline of virtue of the House 
of Chou the rider of the black ox? 
ascended Heaven in the west. The Way of 
the great T’ang is brilliant and the 
Illustrious Religion has come to the East. 

The authorities were now ordered to 
copy a true portrait of the Emperor on 
the wall of the monastery. The vari- 
colored splendor of His heaven-born 
visage illumes the portals of the 
monastery. His sacred features bring 
blessing and shed a perpetual light upon 
the religious community. 

According to the Illustrated Record 
of the Western Region and the history 
books of the Han and Wei dynasties, the 
Kingdom of Ta Ch’in borders on the 
south the Coral Sea, reaches on the north 
to the Mountains of Precious Gems, looks 
on the west towards the flowery forests 
of Fairyland and opens on the east to 
the long winds and weak waters. It 
produces asbestos cloth, the soul-restoring 
incense, the bright-moon pearls and the 
night-shining jade. Robbery and theft are 
unknown. People enjoy happiness and 
peace. None but the Illustrious Religion 
prevails; none but virtuous rulers are 
enthroned. The territory is vast and its 
culture is highly developed. 

The great Emperor Kao Tsung 
reverently continued the heritage of His 
ancestors and glorified the true Religion. 
He caused Illustrious Monasteries to be 
erected in all prefectures. He continued 
to honor A-lo-pén as Lord Protector of 
the Doctrine for the State. The doctrine 
was spread over the Ten Circuits. The 
Empire became prosperous and the people 
enjoyed tranquility. Monasteries were 
built in a hundred cities. Families 
prospered and enjoyed great blessings. 

In the Shéng-i period (A.D.698-699) 


the Buddhists in their advantageous 
position raised their voices (against the 
Illustrious Religion) in the east capital 
(Loyang). Toward the end of the Hsien- 
tien period (A.D.713) some lowly 
persons derided and slandered it in West 
Hao. But the Chief Priest Lohan, the 
Most Virtuous Chi-lieh, noblemen from 
the Golden Regions and high priests who 
had renounced worldly interests jointly 
restored the mysterious principles and 
forged the broken bonds. 

Hsüan Tsung (A.D.713-755), Emperor 
of the Perfect Way, ordered the Prince of 
Ning and four other princes personally to 
visit the blessed edifice and rebuild the 
altar ground. The consecrated pillars 
which had fallen were raised up again and 
the hallowed stones which had tumbled 
down were re-erected. In the beginning of 
the T’ien-pao period (A.D.742-755) 
General Kao Li-shih was ordered to carry 
the portraits of the five Emperors to 
the monastery and have them set up there 
and to bestow five hundred bolts of silk 
upon the monastery. The Imperial 
portraits were received with felicitations. 
Though the Imperial beards were far 
away, the bows and swords were within 
reach. When the sun cast obliquely its 
rays upon them, the Imperial visages 
seemed close at hand. 

In the third year of the T’ien-pao 
period (A.D.744) Priest Chi-ho of the 
Kingdom of Ta Ch’in, observing the 
Imperia} greatness and transforming 
influence and looking toward the sun, 
came to pay homage to the Emperor. 
In an edict the Emperor ordered Priest 
Lo-han, Priest P’u-lun and others, 
seventeen in all, together with the Most 
Virtuous Chi-ho, to perform a service of 
merit at Hsing-ch’ing Palace. His Majesty 
personally wrote the name of the 
monastery and couplets and had them 
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inscribed on tablets at its gate. The 
tablets were decorated with lustrous gems 
and kingfisher. feathers and with the hue 
of sparkling rosy clouds, The Imperial 
handwriting hanged high in the air and its 
radiance vied with the splendor of the sun 
The Imperial gifts of favor were as high 
as the towering South Mountain and the 
Imperial enriching benevolence was as 
deep as the East Ocean. 

There is nothing which the Way 
cannot do and whatever the Way does can 
be named. There is nothing which the 
Sage cannot do and whatever the Sage 
does can be related. 

The elegant and brilliant Shu Tsung 
(A.D.756-779) rebuilt the monasteries of 
the Llustrious Religion at Ling-wu and 
four other prefectures. His great goodness 
brought manifold blessings and His 
accession to the throne made the dynasty 
secure. 

The elegant and martial Emperor Tai 
Tsung (A.D.763-779) expanded the 
Imperial destiny and observed the 
principle of inaction. . On His birth 
anniversary He bestowed celestial incense 


upon the priests wherewith to report to 


Heaven His accomplishments. He also 
bestowed Imperial provisions. upon the 
Illustrious congregations. Heaven is 
munificent in its ministration of blessings 
whereby life is nourished.and multiplied. 
The Sage embodies the Way of Heaven 
whence he is able to reform and cultivate 
men. 
In the current Chien-chung period 
(A.D.780-7 83) our reigning Emperor, sage 
and godlike, elegant and martial, 
reorganized the eight departments of 
government, whereby to dismiss the 
unscrupulous and appoint the worthy, 
and enforced the nine administrative 
policies to impart a new vigor to His 
tule. He carries out the mysterious 


principles in plain practices. He prays 
to Heaven with no qualms at heart. 
In His exalted position He is yet 
mysterious principles in, plain practices. 
He prays to Heaven with no qualms at 
heart. In His exalted position He is yet 
humble; with perfect calmness at heart 
He is tolerant and Lenient to others. 
That he widely extends commiseration 
with a magnanimous mind, relieves 
multitudes from suffering and misery, and 
dispenses with benevolence to all the 
living is to be attributed to the marvelous 
cultivation of conduct of the Illustrious 
Religion and its gradual influence. That 
the winds and rains come in the proper 
seasons; peace prevails throughout the 
Empire; people be amenable to reason; all 
things remain pure and undefiled; the 
living prosper and the dead lie at ease; 
every thought has its proper response and 
every feeling rises out of sincerity — all 
these are the salutary effect of the power 
and operation of the Illustrious Religion. 

A great benefactor to us is Priest I-ssu, 
a high officer of the Banquet Hall, 
wearing the robe of gold and purple, 
Deputy Commander of the Northern 
Region and Provisional Officer of the 
Imperial Household, honored with the 
purple cassock, who is kindly disposed to 
charity and who diligently carries out the 
Way as he hears of it. From the far-off 
city of Rajagriba, he came to the Middle 
Kingdom. His science excels that of the 
Three Dynasties (Hsia, Shang and Chou) 
and his arts are perfect. He first offered 
his service at Court; his name was later 
inscribed on the rolls of a prince. When 
Kuo Tzt-i, President of the Central 
Secretariat and Prince of the Fen-yang 
Prefecture, was appointed to be in charge 
of military operations in the Northern 
Region, the Emperor Shu Tsung ordered 
that he be attached to the Prince’s staff. 
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Though he was so intimate with the 
Prince as to be admitted into the latter’s 
tent, he made no difference between 
himself and others on the march. He was 
as claws and teeth to the Prince and as 
ears and eyes to the Army. He distributed 
all his emoluments and gifts received and 
hoarded no wealth in his house. He made 
offerings of the crystals bestowed upon 
him by the Emperor and spread out the 
carpet interwoven with gold as a resting 
place in devotion. He repaired old 
monasteries and enlarged the worship 
halls of others, elegantly decorating the 
corridors and buildings till they appeared 
like pheasants with beautiful plumage on 
flight. In imitation of the practices of the 
Illustrious Religion he distributed benefits 
in deeds of benevolence. Every year he 
assembled the priests of the four 
Illustrious Monasteries to engage in pious 
services and earnest offerings for a period 
of fifty days. The hunger come and are 
fed; the cold come and are clothed; the 
sick are treated and restored to health; 
the dead are buried and laid to rest. 
Among the most pure and self-denying 
Buddhists no such shining example has 
ever been heard of; now we see this very 
man as a whiterobed follower of the 


Illustrious Religion. 
Wishing to glorify the eminent and 
meritorious events, we engrave the 


following eulogy on this great Monument: 


The true Lord is devoid of origin 

And is forever in profound stillness. 

The Universe was created by Him 

And he raised up the Earth and framed 
the Heaven. 


Dividing Godhead, He became a man 

To bring about salvation without 
bounds. 

When the sun rose up, darkness fled 
away. 

All these bear witness to true mystery. 


The glorious accomplished Emperor 
Surpassed all previous rulers in the Way. 
He resolved chaos at the crucial time, 
Opening up the Heaven and the Earth. 


The Bright Illustrious Religion now 
Was introduced to our T’ang dynasty. 
Scriptures were translated and temples 
` built. 
The dead and living were sailed to 
-safety. : 
A hundred blessings were bestowed on 
men 
And all the kingdoms basked in weal 
and peace. 


When Kao Tsung mounted the ancestral 
throne, 

He built the stately edifice anew. 

The palaces were open, wide and bright, 

Covering every part of the broad land. 

The Way of Truth was distinctly pro- 
claimed. 

An Overseer of the Law was named. 

All men enjoyed prosperity and peace. 

The land saw neither sorrow nor distress. 


- 61 


Hstian Tsung set out upon a sacred 


course, 
He pursued earnestly the Way of Truth. 
His proclamation brilliantly shone 


ferth; 

His heavenly ‘handwritings dazzled our 
eyes. | . 

His royal portrait shone like brilliant 
gems. 

People throughout the land paid 


reverence. 
All businesses flourished in the land. 
People enjoyed prosperity and peace, 


Then Shu Tsung came forth to restore 
the throne. i 

Celestial might guided his chariot. 

The holy sun sent out its brilliant rays; 

Auspicious winds swept off the dark of 
night. 

Blessings reverted to te Royal House. 

Demoniac influence was swept far away. 


Tumults were ‘checked and order 


restored, R 
The dynasty was solid and secure. 


Tai Tsung by nature was filial and just. 
His virtue was sublime as Heaven and 
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Earth. 

He was a giver born, e’er generous 

In distributing things and benefits. 

He burned incense to tell his kindly 
deeds 

And dispensed with benevolence to all. 

His might came from the Valley of the 
Sun. 

In the Moon Cave it concentrated in 
force. 


When the incumbent Lord began’ his 
reign, 

He cultivated His sublime virtue. 

He pacified the Four Seas with His 
might 

And purified all lands with civil rule. 

He sees all miseries with His keen sight 

And views all things as in a looking 


glass. 
The whole Empire has gained new life 


and light. 
China is thus a modeł to all tribes. 
Vast is our Way and dense echoes to it. 
A passable name may be Trinity. 
The sovereign acts and the aides record. 
We rear this tablet to praise blessings 
given. 


Erected in the second year of the 
Chien-chung period (A.D.781) of the 
. great T’ang dynasty; the year-star being 
in Tso-yo, on the seventh day of the first 
moon, being Sunday, when Priest Ning- 
shu is the Bishop in charge of the 
Illustrious congregations in the East. 

(In Syriac) In the day of the Father of 
Fathers, our Lord  Hanan-Yeshu, 
Catholicos, Patriarch. — 

(In Chinese) Calligraphy by Lū Hsiu- 
yen, Court Councillor and formerly 
Military Adjutant in T’ai-chow. 


(In Syriac) In the year one thousand ` 
and ninety-two of the Greeks (1092-311 


A.D.781) our .Lord Yezdbdazid, 


= Chorepiscopos of Kumdân (Ch’ang-an), | 


the royal city, son of the late Milis, 
- Presbyter of Balkh, city of Tehuristan, 
erected this. stone tablet, whereon is 


“inscribed the disposition of our Saviour 


and the preaching of our fore fathers to 
the Sovereigns of China. 

(In Chinese) Priest Ling-pao. 

(In Syriac) Adam, Deacon, son of 
Yezdbfizfd, Chorepiscopos; Mar Sergius, 
Presbyter and Chorepiscopos. 

(In Chinese) Examiner and Collator 
at the erection of the stone tablet, Priest 
Hsing-t’ung. 

(In Syriac) Sabran Yeshu, Presbyter; 
Gabriel, Presbyter and Archdeacon, and 
Head of the Church of Kumdân and of 
Saragh (Loyang). 

(In Chinese) Assistant Examiner and 
Collator, the Presbyter Yéif, Chief of the 
Monastery, Provisional Director of the 
Bureau of Imperial Sacrifices, honored 
with the purple cassock. 

On both the right and left narrow 
sides of the stone tablet are names of 
priests in Syriac and Chinese. . 

Superimposed upon the lower portion 
of the list of names and following it on 
the left narrow side is an added 
inscription in large Chinese characters of 
the Ch’ing dynasty as follows: 


O B-TEHLEREER o RARR 
KE o FEE ee ae 
AEAT BHRR HH o BERA 
Zo 


“One thousand seventy-nine years 
later, in the ninth year of the Hsien-feng 
period (A.D.1859) I, Han T’ai-hua of 
Wu-in, came to see this stone tablet. 
I was glad to find the characters perfect 
and complete. I rebuilt the pavilion to 
cover it. Alas! my late friend Wu Tzu- 
pi, Provincial Commissioner of Civil 
Service and Treasury, was not able to 
accompany me on the visit. I grieved 
long for his.absence.” 


-. After the discovery of the Nestorian 
Monument, .for. the next two hundred 
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years there was a bitter controversy over 
its genuineness. Dilettantes in European 
countries regarded it as a Jesuit hoax. 
They were suspicous that the Jesuits who 
were aware of the Chinese respect for 
antiquity and their questioning why 
Christianity had no roots in their past, 
had fabricated this “pious fraud.” As 
Emmanuel Diaz, Jr. describes the 
common experience of the missionaries 
in his commentary on the Monument 
T'ang Ching-chiao-oei sung cheng-chiian 
ARANEAE, “Without doubt,” visitors 
to the missionaries are wont to say, 
“we have reason to be grateful for the 
teachings which you have brought to us 
from so far off, but why were they not 
brought to our ancestors as well, why 
have they reached us so tardily? This is 
what we cannot understand... 5 Li 
Chih-ts’ao in his account of the discovery 
of the Monument also points to this 
Chinese objection. 


EHER -o RPA Bt ARAM 
o PS ERLNT o ET FATE o 
AM RHS o ABIRE o WKAR 
oC MRRABE ) 


“For more than thirty years in the 
past our scholars have been familiar 
with the doctrine and conduct of the 
learned men of the West. Who has not 
expressed admiration and shown respect 
for their doctrine and conduct? 
Nevertheless, many of them have still 
been sceptical because they regarded it 


” 


as new. 


As early as 1667 Father Thanasius 
Kircher said in his China Illustrated that 
there were those who regarded the 
Monument as only a fabrication of the 
Jesuits. “A piece obviously faked,” %° 
wrote Mathurin Veyssure de Lacroz in 
A.D.1724. A ridiculous fake. . . an 
absured lie. . . a pious fraud,” Voltaire 


sneered and ridiculed the Jesuits in 
satirical verse: 


Ah! au moins Bonze que vous étes 

Puisque vous me voulez tromper, 

Trompez-moi mieux que vous ne 
faites,>7 


As late as A.D.1855 Ernest Renan still 
made the charge of fraud but eight years 
later he had the honesty of admitting his 
mistake and acknowledging the 
authenticity of the Monument.® 

In the 19th century Abel-Remmusat 
in his Melanges Asiatique argued 
meticulously against the possibility of a 
fabrication of the stone tablet. He said: 
“It would. . . be difficult to explain how 
the missionaries could have been hardy 
enough to cause to be printed and 
published in China, and in Chinese an 
inscription of eighteen hundred words, 
which never existed; how they could have 
imitated the Chinese style, counterfeited 
the manner of the writers of the T’ang 
dynasty, cited usages but little known, 
local circumstances, dates expressed in the 
mysterious figures of Chinese astrology, 
and all without for a moment contradict- 
ing themselves and in a manner-to impose 
upon the most adroit men of letters, 
interested, by the very singularity of the 
discovery, in discussing its authenticity. 
One would have, therefore, to suppose 
that a Chinese man of letters united with 
the missionaries, to impose upon his 
countrymen. But this is not all. The 
borders of the inscription are covered 
with Syriac names, in fair Estranghelo 
characters. The fabricator, then, was 
acquainted with the Syriac, and was able 
to have engraved, under his own eyes, 
with exactness, ninety lines of the Syriac’ 
writing which was formerly in use, and 
the knowledge of which is at the present 
but little diffused. In the list of Syrian 
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priests which is read on this Monument, 
several bear names but little known at the 
period to which the discovery is referred, 
before the publication of the extracts of 
Assemanni, such as Ahad-Gushasph, 
Atdaspha, Yeschouadad, Izdbouzid, etc. 
- The fabricator, then, was a man who had 
made a profound study of the Syriac 
monuments in the original. . . 39 

Prof. Josiah W. Gibbs in a brief article 
in 1854 drew analogies between the 
inscriptions on the Jewish synagogue in 


K’ai-feng, Honan and that on the 
Nestorian Monument to show the 
genuineness of the Monument. He said 


that the inscriptions in K’ai-feng are 
partly in Hebrew and partly in Chinese, 
while the monument of. Sian is partly in 
Syriac and partly in Chinese. A mere 
imposter could hardly have had sufficient 
inducement to write in two languages at 
once. He also pointed out that “the 
inscriptions at K’ai-feng record facts 
interesting to the Jewish community; as, 
that their religion originated in T’ien-chu 
(India), being brought into China by 
seventy families or clans; that they were 
favored by an emperor of the Sung 
dynasty (in 419); that the synagogue was 
built by Yen Toola (in 1166); that it was 
rebuilt by Woo-szi-ta (in 1280); etc. The 
monument of Sian records facts 
interesting to the Nestorian community; 
as, that they were favored by a Chinese 
emperor (in 639); that they were 
persecuted by the Buddhists (in 699); 
eter a 

It is interesting to note that amidst 
the bitter controversy there occurred an 
incident which seems to indicate the 
existence of some remains of the early 
Nestorian missions in China. The New 
York Observer of September 2, 1852 
published a letter from Mr. Goddard of 
Ningpo, China, which reads: “A few days 


since, a respectable looking stranger came 
into our chapel, and listened with much 
apparent attention to the discussion. 
After service, he stopped to converse. He 
said that he and his ancestors had 
worshipped only one God, the Creator. 
He knew of Moses and Jesus and Mary, 
said he was not a Romanist nor 
Mohammedan, neither had he seen our 
books, but that the doctrine was handed 
down from his ancestors. He did not’ 
know when they obtained it, nor for how 
Many generations they had followed it. 
He is from one of the western provinces 
of China, and said that in his native place 
there are some thirty families of the same 
religion. They have books but do not 
propagate them.’”! 

During the controversy one historical 
discrepancy was found in the inscription 
on the Nestorian Monument. The Monu- 
ment is said to have been erected “in the 
second year of the Chien-chung period 
(A.D.781) of the great T’ang dynasty.” 
The date was also given in Syriac: “In the 
days of the Father of Fathers, our Lord 
Hanan-Yeshu, Catholicos, Patriarch.” And 
again: “In the year one thousand and 
ninetytwo of the Greeks (1092-311=A.D. 
781) our Lord Yezdbfizfd, Chorepiscopos 
of Kumdan, the royal city, son of the late 
Milis, Presbyter of Balkh, city of 
Tehuristan, erected this stone tablet, 
whereon is inscribed the disposition of 
our Saviour and the preaching of our 
forefathers to the Sovereigns of China.” 

So it is clear that the Monument was 
erected in A.D.781 when Hanan-Yeshu 
was Patriarch of the Nestorian Church. 
Nestorian history records that Hanan- 
Yeshu died in A.D.778. Rénaudot 
explained this discrepancy by the 
supposition that the tidings of the 
Patriarch’s death may not yet have 
reached the Nestorians in China when the 
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Monument was erected, and Assemanni 
agreed to this, referring to a similar case 
of a letter extant in the Vatican, which 
was addressed by certain Nestorian 
bishops sent to Malabar, to their Patriarch 
in Assyria, in the year 1815 of the Greeks 
when he had been dead already two years. 
Therefore the discrepancy in the 
inscription on the Monument seems to 
testify in favor of, rather than against, the 
genuineness of the Monument,” 

It may be noted that during the long 
controversy no Chinese, however, 
doubted the genuineness of the Monu- 
ment. In 1854 the British sinologue 
Alexander Wylie published in Shang-hai 
his article “The Nestorian Tablet in 
Si-ngan Foo” confirming the genuineness 
of the Monument with a full translation in 
English of the inscription, quoting 
researches of seventeen Chinese scholars 
and antiquarians on various aspects of the 
Monument — historical facts, philology, 
T'ang calligraphy and style of writing, the 
existence of a foreign monastery at the 
very spot indicated on the stone tablet, 
etc. — which include not the slightest hint 
of a suspicion as to its genuineness or 
authenticity. The publication of his 
article did much to prove the genuineness 
of the Monument. 

Nestorianism formally entered China 
in A.D.635 when A-lo-pén was received in 
the T'ang Court. Under the autocratic 
rule of Empress Wu Tse-t’ien RAJK in 
A.D.698-699° Buddhists spoke derogatori- 
ly against the Illustrious Religion and 
it seems to have been persecuted. 
Several succeeding Emperors showed 
Nestorianism much favor and from time 
to time missionary reinforcements arrived. 


In A.D.845 the religion fell into evil days — 


when the Emperor Wu Tsung R3 (reign 
A.D.841-846), an ardent Taoist, issued an 
edict proscribing Buddhism and ordering 


its monks and nuns to return to secular 
life. In this persecution the Nestorians 
were included. In the Chapter on 


` Economy in the History of the Tang 


Dynasty it is stated: 


AER o PPE o K FBO FA 
A o MEREK o HERR o ZE 
ABETA ¢ WEHESA o MATA 
eo KRBMRK— TARA o ( BRS 
a ) 


“Upon his accession to the throne 
the Emperor Wu Tsung decreed the 
abolition of Buddhism. He ordered the 
destruction throughout the Empire of 
4,60 temples and 40,000 monks’ sheds 
and ascetics’cells, 265,000 monks and 
nuns to return to secular life, 
emancipation of 50,000 slaves, confisca- 
tion of several 10,000,000 ch’ing 
(151,300,000 acres) of temple-owned 
farmland and more than 2,000 Ta Ch’in 
followers (Nestorians), and Zoroastrians 
to abandon their faiths.”*9 

Tuli. This princess became the mother of 
three great Mongol Khans — Mangu, 
Hulagu and Kublai. Hulagu had a 
Christian wife and through her influence 
a Nestorian chapel was attached to his 
camp. Nestorian Keraits served in the 
Courts of Genghis, Ogodai and Mangu. 
Many Nestorians were in the service of 
Mongols. For instance, a Nestorian 
engineer together with a German helped 
the Mongols with siege machinery in 
storming Hsiang-yang BRB , a strategic 
town on the Han River in Hupeh 
Province, during the conquest of China in 
the latter part of the 13th century,** 

The Archbishop of Soltania wrote. in 
A.D.1330 that there were more than 
thirty thousand Nestorians in Cathay and 
that “they are passing rich, with very 
handsome and devoutly ordered churches 
and crosses and images in honor of God 
and the saints. They hold sundry offices 

It was probable that the Ta-Ch’in 
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(Nestorian) monasteries were at this time 
turned into Taoist temples and the 
Nestorian Monument was buried under- 
ground. Though traces of Nestorianism 
remained, the religion was in a state of 
lingering death. In A.D.987 a Christian 
priest who seven years before had been 
sent to China along with five others to 
set in order the affairs of Christianity 
in .China told an Arab Mohammed 
Aboulfarages in Bagdad that he found 
Christianity had become extinct in 
China.“ 

Under the Mongols: Nestorianism had 
a revival in China, The Keérits, a Turkish 
tribe, whose home was southeast of Lake 
Baikal, were Nestorians. The Kerait 


chieftain, Unc Khan, was defeated by 


Genghis Khan (ca.1162-1227). To seal 
his conquest and transform it into an 
alliance, Genghis married a Kerait 
princess, Soyorghactani-bagi to her son 
under. . . the Emperor and have great 
privileges from him.’*° Chinkiang SAIL 

on the Yangtze River in Kiangsu Province, 
was then a Nestorian center where a Mar 
Sergius of Samarkand who was appointed 
magistrate of the city, built seven 
monasteries.” There were also three 
monasteries in Yangchow on the Yangtze 


River. One of them, the “Church of the- 


Cross,” was built by a rich merchant 
named Abraham.*® Hangchow on the 
Chekiang coast had also a Nestorian 
monastery. But the Nestorians in these 
cities and other scattered regions in China 
were largely foreigners and ‘‘owed their 
presence and influence to the favor of the 
Mongol conquerors. . They seem to 
have carried on some missionary work 
among the Chinese and to have aroused 
the opposition of Taoist and Buddhist 
leaders, but apparently very few of the 
natives accepted their faith.*9 

After the fall of the Mongol Empire, 


the Nestorians lost support and Nestorian- 
ism gradually died out. They flourished 
under the wings of the Mongols less than 
a century as contrasted with some two 
hundred fifty years in the Tang dynasty. 
They were completely forgotten until the 
discovery of the Nestorian Monument in 
A.D.1623 or 1625. Any permanent 
influence of Nestorianism of the Tang 
and Mongol periods upon Chinese culture 
and life appears minimal. When Su 
Tung-p’o visited the Ta-Ch’in-ssu near 
Chou-chih in A.D.1062 and 1065, he 
spoke of it as a Taoist temple and never 
thought of its having been a Nestorian 
monastery in the beginning. 

Why did Nestorianism become extinct 
in T’ang China after the persecution in - 
A.D.845 and again after the fall of the 
Mongols in A.D.1368? Several reasons 
may be deduced: 

First, the Nestorians in China were 
largely foreign missionaries, merchants 
and soldiers. There’ were few Chinese 
converts, not to say zealots among the 
scholar-official class such as Li Chih-ts’ao 
and Hsi Kuang-ch’i in the Ming dynasty 
who played an important part in 
promoting Jesuitic Christianity. Whatever 
Chinese believers in Nestorianism there 
were, they apostatized in time of 
persecution or turned to other prevailing 
faiths such as Islam or Taoism. 

Second, the Nestorians owed their 
presence and .influence in China to the 
favor of the T’ang.and Mongol rulers. 
When the Tang Emperor Wu Tsung 
ordered the destruction of Buddhist 
temples and the return to secular life of 
monks and nuns, including Nestorians 
and Zoroastrians and when the Mongol 


. Empire fell, they faded from the religious 


scene. 
Third, whatever missionary work the 
Nestorians had done appeared ineffective. 
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They certainly had not clearly propagated 


their faith, for the Chinese so often . 


mistook it for Manichaeism or 
Zoroastrianism or Islam. 

Fourth, though it is stated in the 
inscription on the Nestorian Monument 
that A-lo-pén was ordered by the Emperor 
Tai Tsung to translate Nestorian 
scriptures in the Imperial Library, it is 
not known how many he translated. It 
is doubtful he or some Nestorians later 
had translated the Bible in its entirety. If 
it had been translated, it would have 
certainly drawn the attention of Chinese 
scholars who would have written about it. 
But the Bible is not mentioned in the 
writings of the T’ang or the Mongol 
period. Of the thirty Nestorian scripts 
said to have been translated into Chinese 
by Priest Ching-ching who wrote the 
inscription on the Nestorian Monument 
only two found in the Tun-haung 
Grottoes are existent. 

Altogether six Nestorian scripts in 
Chinese were found in the Tun-huang 
Grottoes as follows: 

1. Ching-chiao san-wei méng-tu tsan 
Be = Re MA Hymn in Praise of the 
Trinity for Salvation or Glona in Excelsis 
Deo; Tsun ching #8 (Saints and Sacred 
Books); a short historical note. 

2. Hsüan-yüan chih-pén ching È Jg 
EA (Tract Proclaiming the Origin of 
Origins.) , 

3. Chih-yiian an-lo ching GKRBR 
(Tract of Aiming at Mysterious Peace and 
Joy). 

4. I-shén lun — fhia (Discourse on 


One God): [tien lun ti-i —~K#3B— (No. . 


1 Discourse on One Heaven); Yü ti-erh 
REZ (No. 2 Parables); and Shih-tsun 
pu-shih lun ti-san tt @fphiRe B= (No. 3 
Discourse on Alms-giving by the Heavenly 
Lord). 

5. Hsi-t’ing mi-shih-so ching Fy g4 2k $h 


Br C #3 #B—# (Discourse of the Messiah). 

6. Ta-Ch’in ching-chiao  ta-sheng 
tung-chen kuei-fa tsan KBBRALRAR 
BRIE (The Nestorian Hymn in Praise of 
the Transfiguration of Our Lord). ' 

The first on this list is a scroll found 
by Prof. Paul Pelliot in the Tun-huang 
Grottoes in 1908 and now in the 
Bibliothèque Nationale in Paris (Collec- 
tion Pelliot 3847). It consists of A Hymn 
in Praise of the Trinity for Salvation or 
Gloria in Excelsis Deo; Tsun ching or a list 
of Saints and Sacred Books; and a short 
historical note. Among the Nestorian 
scripts in existence it is only second in 
importance to the inscription on the 
Nestorian Monument. 

The Tract of Proclaiming the Origin of 
Origins and the Tract of Aiming at 
Mysterious Peace and Joy are respectively 
the second and third in the list of books 
which are said to have been translated by 
Ching-ching probably in the latter part 
of the 2ighth century. They are or were 
in the possession of Li Shéngto FRH ,a 
Christian in Tientsin, China. 

` The Discourse on One God consists 
of actually three tracts: first, Discourse on 
One Heaven; second, Parables; and third, 
Discourse on Alms-giving by the Heavenly 
Lord. It is or was in the possession of K. 
Tomioka & ija% in Japan who obtained 
it from China in 1916. 

The Discourse of the Messiah has in it 
more than 2,800 characters, written on a 
scroll of thick yellowish brown paper in 
170 columns (including the title) with the 
average of about 17 characters to a 
column, The scroll was procured by Dr. 
Junjiro Takakusu ARK A+ from a 
Chinese in 1922. 

The Nestorian Hymn in Praise of the 
Transfiguration of Our Lord is a short 
tract in well-worded Chinese. It isa copy 
made by a novice at the Ta-Ch’in-ssu at 
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Shachow, Kansu Province on the second 
day of the fifth moon of the eighth year 
of the K’atyiian period (A.D.May 27, 
720) and is published in Prof. Saeki’s The 
Nestorian Documents and Relics in China. 

Apart from the inscription on the 
Nestorian Monument, these six tracts are 
the only Nestorian scripts found so far, 
Among them the Hymn in Praise of the 
Trinity for Salvation and the Nestorian 
Hymn in Praise of the Transfiguration of 
Our Lord are comparatively better written 
while the others are written in poor 
Chinese, including many unidiomatic 
Chinese expressions, and characters 
wrongly written, indicating that they are 
from the hands of foreigners not well- 
versed in written Chinese. -This is true 
with the Tract. of Proclaiming the Origin 
of Origins and the Tract of Aiming at 
Mysterious Peace and Joy which are said 
to have been translated by Ching-ching. It 
makes one suspect that Ching-ching’s 
ability of writing Chinese was after all not 
too admirable. 

Compared .with the enormous 
quantity of Buddhist sutras, including 
657 scripts brought back from India and 
_ translated by Hsüan Tsang %# (A.D. 
602-664), the number of Nestorian tracts 
in Chinese are far fewer and are poorly 
trarislated or written. The lack of good 
tracts in Chinese may also have been a 
drawback of the Nestorians in the 
propagation of their faith-and the reason 
for its early extinction in China. 

To give an example of the Nestorian 
tracts found in the Tun-huang Grottoes I 
have translated A Hymn in Praise of the 
Trinity for Salvation: 

BR=RRER o 
LEARRA © 
Kit BS RA o 
ATR HERB © 
=F ER MRR © 


A Hymn in Praise of the Trinity 


The highest Heavens adore and honor 


Thee; 
The great 


-ARER 
— RE PAIR ° 
=A RR o 
HDR RAE ° 
KEE EMT o 
ESC ARE PLE © 


RABE BMG o 


HROBE o 
RE DERK © 
ARARA o 
BRAE A o 
HAG ARTH o 
HERRES IRE o 
HE RIALS I o 
HERRER 0 
RG A HEIR 0 
RS— WARE o 
HGP RHE 0 


Mi F o BAAD o 


WEEET KIRI o 
REPERES © 
AWETE o 
BST: BRIE o 
TE DR HER AE RE © 
DY tte AE o 
FEL BSR HI © 
Ai BAIR RRA o 
REAR AR St KYL IR © 
AME RG IE © 
AM BRS BME o 
AMBRE © 
A BRE 28 3 BBE © 
A Bi ARTI Eh Fe A o 
me EAD AN BT o 
WR ATER HEE o 
BAS SB AR RE © 
AREG Fi o 
REEN RE o 
K PRR ARE © 
Tie B2: NE R o 


for Salvation 


Earth cherishes peace and 


harmony. 
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Man in his true nature has trust in Thee, 
Merciful Father of Heaven, Earth and 
Man. 


All good men worship Thee with piety. 

All the enlightened sing in praise of 
Thee. 

All truthful souls obey and honor Thee. 

Thy gracious light saveth us from the 
~ devil. 


Hard to find, out of reach and perma- 
nent, 

Merciful Father, Bright Son, Holy Ghost. 

Among all kings Thou art the greatest 
King; 

Among all saints Thou art the Holiest. 


Thou dwellest ever in infinity; 

Thy Light and Power search out the 
finite. 

From the beginning no one has seen 
Thee 


Nor can Thou be seen by the naked eye. 


Thou alone hast perfect and pure virtue. 

Thou alone hast divine unequaled might. 

Thou alone art changeless and long 
existest, 

Being the roots of goodness without 
bounds. 


We call to mind all Thy mercy and grace 

And cherish such rare joy bequeathed 
‘this realm. 

Messiah, Holy Son, whom all respect. 

Thou savest countless souls from pains 
and woes. 


Thou art the Lord of life, the tender 
Lamb. 

Thou bearest all sufferings and gruelling 
toil. i 

Would Thou deliver men from deepest 
sins = 

And make them be true selves and free 
from ills. 


The Holy Son siteth on the Father’s 
right 

Whose throne is exalted and extremely 
high. 


Oh, Master! Hear all prayers from us. 
Send us rafts to cross the stream of fire. 


: Master, Thou art our merciful Father. 
Master, Thou art also our Holy Lord. 
Master, Thou art the Ruler of the Law. 
Thou art the Saviour and Deliverer. 


Master, Thy wisdom helpeth the weak 
and sick. 

All eyes look up to Thee without a wink. 

Thov sendest down dew for the parched 
and dead; 

Their roots are watered and refreshed. 


Globally honored Holy Messiah! 

Thy mercy is as vast as the great sea. 

The Holy Spirit showeth Thy humble- 
ness. : 

Clear and strong is the Law beyond all 
doubt. . 

The story of the Nestorian Monument 
won’t be complete without telling about 
an attempt to take it away by hook or 
crook from China at the turn of the 
century. After the discovery of the 
Monument and its genuineness and 
historical importance confirmed by 
scholarly research, there was no lack of 
persons who wished to lay their hands on 
it. One such person was Frits von Holm, a 
young journalist and adventurer of 
Denmark. In 1900 at 19 he went to the 
Far East, working in Shanghai and 
Hankow in journalistic and commercial 
positions, and as an executive of the 
Japan Daily Advertiser in Yokohama. In 
1904 he returned to Denmark and later 


. went to London where he engaged in 


journalistic work 1905-7. On January 12, 
1907 while listening to a lecture on “The 
Sources of the Nile” at Queen’s Hall, he 
hit upon the idea of obtaining the 
Nestorian Monument which he had heard 
about while in China. He thought of it as 
“the most valuable historical monument 
in the world” and compared it to the 
Rosetta Stone in the British Museum or 
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the Moabite Stone at the Louvre in Paris. 
Two days later he presented himself at the 
British Museum where he broached the 
idea of obtaining the Nestorian Monu- 
ment or a stone replica. From the reply 
of the learned elderly staff member of the 
Museum he gathered that the Museum 
would most welcome the original 
Nestorian Monument if brought in but 
not so enthusiastic about a stone replica, 
though it would gratefully accept it too. 

In the following two weeks he 
brought up his ambitious plan before Sir 
Clements Markham, Sir Martin Conway, 
Dr. Scott Keltie, Mr. Yates Thompson, 
Dr. Frithjof Nansen, then Norwegian 
Minister to the Court of St. James’s and 
others and almost everyone manifested 
sympathy and interest. He disposed of 
his personal belongings to raise funds for 
traveling to China. He left London in 
January and sailed via his native 
Copenhagen, to New York aboard the 
R.M.S. Helling Olav, arriving there 
February 20. In New York he called on 
James Davenport Whelpley, the well- 
known American editor and writer, who 
displayed a keen interest in his plan, and 
went to Washington to see Dr. Cyrus 
Adler and other Orientalists to discuss the 
feasibility of his plan. Upon his return to 
New York, he obtained the balance of the 
funds required for his trip to China. Sir 
Purdon Clarke, an Englishman and 
Director of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York, received him several 
times to discuss details and gave him 
much encouragement. On March 12 he 
left for Vancouver, via Montreal, where 
he boarded the Empress of India to sail 
to Yokohama. From Yokohama he 


proceeded to Kobe, and thence by the . 


Chefoo Maru via Nagasaki and Taku to 
Tientsin, arriving there on April 10. At 
Tientsin he engaged an interpreter and a 


boy servant and chartered a houseboat to 
sail north. Arriving in Peking, he obtained 
a travel document to travel inland. He 
then returned to Tientsin and on May 2 
he boarded his houseboat again and sailed 
on the Grand Canal through Shantung to 
Hwaiking-fu RF , Honan Province 
whence he traveled by cart to Loyang. 
From Loyang he passed into Shensi on 
May 29 and finally entered the ancient 
walled city of Sian, his destination. 

On June 10 he went alone on horse- 
back through the west gate of the Sian 
city to its west suburb and had no 
difficulty in locating the old Chin-shéng- 
ssù 4:88 2% , on the premises of which the 
Nestorian Monument was situated. He 
saw a large brick entrance in ruins and a 
decayed mud wall. Everybody was busy 
with the wheat harvest in the field outside 
the temple, and nobody interfered with 
him wandering around and taking 
snapshots. He came to a piece of ground 
behind the temple where he found a stone 
arch and a row of five stone tablets. 


` There stood the Nestorian Monument on 


a stone tortoise. It was completely 
exposed, for whatever protective shed 
it might have had apparently broken 


` down and the broken pieces carried away. 


The 74-year-old chief priest Yai Show 
whom he talked to told him that he had 
been on. the spot for over fifty years but 
remembered the stone tablet had stood in 
the open all this time. He found the 
Syro-Chinese inscription on the tablet in 
splendid preservation, except two 
characters which were damaged. 

Holm paid many more visits to the 
temple with his interpreter Fong Hsien- 
chang and by giving many well-selected 
gifts he was on very friendly terms with 
the chief priest Yü Show. Yü Show told 
him that all the monuments on the 
premises belonged to the temple, that is, 
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to him. However, he thought theoretical- 
ly that might be true but he knew the 
Nestorian Monument must be considered 
Imperial property. 

The Ch’ing Government soon got 
wind of Holm’s attempt at the acquisition 
of the Nestorian stone tablet and his 
intention to take it out of China and 
ordered the removal of the historic 
monument to Pei-lin (Forest of Stone 
Tablets) in Sian to be put in government 
custody. It later transpired that it was Lo 
Chen-yi k E (1866-1940), the Chinese 


scholar, who alerted the Ching 
Government of Holm’s attempt. In his 
autobiography he writes: 


KARRG o ARRE o BRR 
DERAH HA o EAE o D 
RER o EBJERAIENZRA © 

RRRA o UMN o KRUP 
o PTER o HMB RBA] > i 
LA HSB SE RS SMH o RR 
TERN © 


“Frits Holm, a European anti- 
quarian, came to Sian with the intention 
of absconding with the T’ang Stone 
Tablet Commemorating the Propagation 
of the Illustrious Religion. He made a 
stone replica to replace the original 
tablet. A clansman of Prefeot Fang 
Yao-yu (personal name Jo) of Ting-hai 
is Holm’s interpreter. He told Yao-yi 
about this and Yao-yu passed on the 
word to me. I reported it to the Board 
of Education and the Board telegraphed. 
the Governor and the Commissioner of 
Education of Shensi to have it removed 
from Chin-shéng-ssi to Pei-lin in the 
Academy. Holm’s attempt at abscond- 
ing with it thus failed.” 


An eyewitness account was given by 
Dr. J. Kuwabara 3% J fk #&, Professor of 
Chinese Classics and Oriental History at 
the Imperial University of Kyoto, who 
happened to take a trip to Sian in the 


autumn of 1907. He arrived at Sian on 
September 19 and spent a week in the 
ancient capital for sightseeing and 
historical research. He went to Chin- 
shéng-ssu to see the Nestorian Monument. 
He saw “behind the temple a ruined stone 
gateway built in A.D.1584” and “behind 
the gateway and to the north of it... 
some sixty yards ahead, five comparative- 
ly large stones standing in a row. The 
second monument from the east is the 
famous Nestorian stone!” He noticed 
that the Monument had no shelter and 
was not protected at all from wind and 
rain or against human despoliation. , 

Two days after seeing the stone tablet, 
Dr. Kuwabara left Sian for a week’s 
visit to the northern part of the country. 
He returned to the city on October 4. On 
entering the west gate that day he saw the 
stone tortoise pedestal of the Monument 
being carried by coolies into the city. 
That night a Japanese friend came to visit 
him and told him that a certain foreigner 
had arrived in Sian and offered to buy the 
Nestorian Monument for 3,000 taels in 
order that he might sell it to the British 
Museum and that the Governor of Shensi 
was so startled by this information that 
he had ordered the historic monument 
removed to Pei-lin and put under govern- 
ment protection. ; 

Dr. Kuwabara left Sian on October 9 
for Peking. On October 12 while passing 
through Fu-shui-chen 87k #t on the Wei 
River northeast of Sian, he saw a big cart 
drawn by seven or eight horses wobbling 
with a heavy load on the muddy road 
after rain. On inquiring what it was, he 
heard from the head cartman that they 
were carrying a stone tablet newly made 
in Sian down to Chengchow @ yy . 

In January, 1908 back in Japan he 
received a letter from his friend and 
fellow-traveler Prof. T. Uno together with 
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a copy of the Hankow Daily News which 
reported that Frits Holm, the Danish 
journalist, had hauled away a stone replica 
of the Nestorian Monument after failing 
to procure the original stone. 

Recalling his efforts to obtain the 
stone tablet in his pamphlet The 
Nestorian Monument, Holm writes: “I 
did ‘everything in my power to obtain 
the original by applying to the local 
authorities in an indirect manner, etc.; 
but although the Chinese do not care 
more today for the stone than for any 
ordinary brick, they at once got suspi- 


‘cious; and I might as well have endeavored 


to ‘lift? the Rosetta Stone out of the 
British Museum, or take the Moabite 
Stone from the Louvre, as to carry away 
the Ching-chiaopei from Sian.”*! 
According to Holm’s own version of 
the story of his adventure, he contracted 
in June a native stonecutter to execute in 
strict secrecy an exact monolith replica of 
the Nestorian Monument to be delivered 
at Sian not later than September 1. He 
left Sian on June 29 with his interpreter 
Mr. Fong and boy ‘servant Masi for 
Hankow for what purpose he did not say, 
traveling by way of the Ch’in-ling Range 
and along the Tan IL and Han 7k 
Rivers: Arriving at King-tze-kwan #13288 , 
a military stronghold on the Tan River on 
July 9, he sent Mr. Fong back to Sian 
with specific instructions to supervise the 
execution of the replica. He himself 
arrived at Hankow on July 18. While 
in Hankow, he was invited to attend 
Viceroy Chang Chih-tung’s #82 #4 official 
reception to the consular corps on August 
4 in Wuchang, capital of Hupeh Province, 
in celebration of the birthday of the 
Emperor Kuang Hsü XÆ . After a 
month’s stay in Hankow, he left on 
August 17 by the Peking-Hankow Railway 


for Cheng-chow, arriving there the 
pee 
grt. See 
r a wo 
te ae A 
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following day. From Cheng-chow he 
proceeded to K’ai-feng, capital of Honan 
Province, by the Cheng Chow-K’ai feng 
branch line of the yet unfinished Pien-lo 
(K’ai feng-Loyang) Railway. In K’ai-feng 
he visited the Jewish mosque and the 
ruins of the Jewish synagogue and was 
received by Governor Yiian Ta-hua. After 
a week in K’ai-feng, he returned to 
Cheng-chow. Upon arrival there he 
received a telegram from Mr. Fong at Sian 
asking him to return to the Shensi capital 
without delay. 

Back to Sian Mr. Fong accompanied 
by the stonecutter who was the 
contractor had been to Fu-p’ing BA , 
northeast of Sian, where the stone 
quarries yielded the hard grey, sub- 
grandular oolite, or limestone from the 
second carboniferous period, as material 
for the original Nestorian Monument. He 


` selected a slab of stone of similar size 


and texture and transported it to the 
premises of the temple. Because of the 
enormous transport diffiuclties the stone 
did not arrive at the temple until the end 
of August. There in a barn a replica was 
made in secrecy while Mr. Fong stayed in 
another room to supervise the work. This 
arrangement Holm had made with the 
chief priest Yü Show before he left Sian. 

The contractor engaged the services 
of three other stonecutters and between 
the four of them they finished polishing 
the stone in two days. One of them, an 
expert in carving stone dragons, sculpted 
the entwined dragons at the top of the 
Monument. Another undertook the 
chiseling of the Syriac characters and the 
Christian cross while the remaining two 
engraved the Chinese inscription in its 
splendid T’ang calligraphy. 

Holm returned to Sian on September 
16 and rode out the following day to the 
temple where in the barn he found the 
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stonecutters putting the finishing touches 
to an exquisitely executed replica. He 
compared a complete paper-rubbing of 
the original inscription with the engraving 
on the new stone, working conscientious- 
ly with a lens for hours and was not able 
to find a single error. He next applied his 
inch-scale and found that the dimensions 
were accurate practically to a millimeter. 

Knowing that without a permit he 
could not transport a stone work of two 
tons outside the country nor would he 
be able to pass the many likin #& 
(internal revenue) depots on the way, he 
went to the Yang Wu Chi (Bureau of 
Foreign Affairs) and invited the staff to 
inspect .the replica of the Nestorian 
Monument. The following day Magistrate 
Chu, Bureau officials and Holm went 
together to the temple. Upon arrival the 
party was received courteously by the 
chief priest Yi Show. The magistrate 
at once proceeded to inspect. the replica 
which he found very beautifully carved. 
He then walked to the back of the temple 
to see the Nestorian Monument. He 
spoke in an authoritative tone to the chief 
priest apparently about the Monument. 
Though Holm did not understand all that 
he was saying, he caught a few words and 
sensed the potentate was giving strict 
instructions that Ho-lo-mo J ## was 
not to interfere with the Chingchiaopei 
which would until further notice be 
guarded day and night by two yamen 
runners. After Holm had taken a few 


pictures of the group of mandarins in: 


front of the Nestorian Monument, the 
party returned to the city, leaving two 
yamen runners to guard the Monument. 

Holm now arranged means of 
transport for the replica from Sian to 
Cheng-chow, a distance. of 356 miles. He 
got a carter through the good offices of 
the Bureau of Foreign Affairs for the 


~ days 
‘Kuwabara saw it entering the west gate. 


transport to Cheng-chow for 210 taels. 
Other terms were arrival at the destination 
within thirty days (November 1), a fine 
of seven taels for each day overdue and 
payment -of fifty percent of the cartage 
in advance for the construction of a new 
special cart. 

As the Bureau of Foreign Affairs was 
rather reluctant to issue a permit for the 
transport of the replica out of China, 
Holm wrote directly to the Governor of 
Shensi for it. He was happy to receive an 
elaborate letter of permission from the 
Governor. 

On October 2 he rode out to the 
temple to make arrangement for packing 
the replica. Upon arrival he found the 
Nestorian Monument had disappeared 
and all he saw was a hole in the ground 
left by the stone tortoise which had just 
been taken aside. Old Yii Show looked 
not in good humor for the Monument he 
had watched over and seen daily during 
the past half a century was gone. 

After he had finished his business at 
the temple, Holm left to return to the 
city. On the way he overtook the 
Nestorian. Monument, which was being 
slowly carried by forty-eight coolies under 
a multitude of bamboo poles into the city 
to be deposited at Pei-lin. The stone 
tortoise was also brought to town two 
later (October 4) when Dr. 


' A few days later before Holm left 
Sian he went to Pei-lin to take a last look 
at the Nestorian Monument. He saw it 
lying on the ground as it was not yet 
re-erected. He took a photograph of it 
in that position. 

The ‘stone replica was packed and 
loaded on to a big new cart by the stone- 
cutters and cartmen on October 3. They 
sewed large sheets of felt all around it and 
loaded it with ropes and wooden levers 
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on to the cart. It took eleven men one 
and a half hours to perform this strenuous 
task. The cart drawn by six mules and 
driven by three carters then began its 
eastward journey to Cheng-chow. Holm 
did not go with the replica. Instead he 
left Sian all by himself for Cheng-chow, 
arriving there on October 25. 

Transport of the replica was stalled 
for a time by rain which caused the roads 
to be muddy and impassable and the 
death of one of the mules. It arrived at 
Cheng-chow toward the end of December, 
two months later than contract time. But 
Holm imposed no fine and paid the 
balance in full. He at once made arrange- 
ments for the transport of the stone to 
Hankow by railroad and the next morning 
it was carted to the Peking-Hankow 
Railway station where it was weighed on 
an underground weighing machine. -It 
tipped the scale at 4,464 pounds. 

The replica left Cheng-chow on a 
freight train on January 3, 1908 while 
Holm himself traveled on a passenger 
train, leaving Cheng-chow in the afternoon 
of the same day. Both trains reached 
Hankow on January 5. The stone was 
hauled on January 6 by forty-six coolies 
from the railway station to the godown of 
Jardine, Matheson & Company. It was 
stored there and inspected by the 
Commissioner of Chinese Imperial 
Customs in Hankow F.A. Aglen when 
Holm applied for an export permit. Mr. 
Aglen wired to Peking for instructions on 
its export. Not until February 14 did 
Holm get a letter of permission from Mr. 
Aglen. On February 20 he left Hankow 
for Shanghai by the British S.S. Loong Wo 
with the replica aboard. The river steamer 
negotiated the Yangtze River in three 
days, arriving at Shanghai on February 23. 
It was transferred to the S.S. Kennebec, 


an Anglo-American Oil Company trans- 


port, on February 25 for transshipment to 
New York. The Kennebec left Shanghai 
on February 29 on the 16,000-mile 
voyage by way of Hong Kong, Manila, 
the Straits Settlement, Sumatra, the 
Suez Canal, the Red Sea, Algiers and 
Boston, arriving at New York on May 31, 
ninety-two days after leaving Shanghai. 

On June 16 in accordance with an 
arrangement with Sir Purdon Clarke, the 
replica was deposited at the New York 
Metropolitan Museum as a loan. 

There had been press reports on 
Holm’s attempt at the acquisition of the 
Nestorian Monument, his making of a 
replica and his strenuous efforts to 
transport the two-ton slab of stone. Now 
that he got it safely shipped to New York, 
he had practically worldwide publicity 
and he received many invitations to give 
lectures on the Monument. The New 
York Times commissioned Asa Steele to 
write a full account of his adventure in 
China, which was published in its Sunday 
Magazine section. Dr. Vilhelm Thomson, 
a compatriot of his, who had been elected 
President of the International Congress 
of Orientalists, invited him, then only 26 
years old, to be a member of the 
Congress, to bring the replica to 
Copenhagen where the XV Congress 
would be held on August 19, 1908, and 
there to lecture on the Monument. As 
he could not personally attend the 
Congress, he communicated an account to 
the Congress. 

Sir Purdon Clarke told him that the 
New York Metropolitan Museum would 
gladly accept his replica as a gift. But he 
could not find a donor who would 
reimburse him for his expenses. J. 
Pierpont Morgan, then President of the 
Metropolitan Museum; Charles Lang 
Freer, American art collector who gave to 
the Smithsonian Institution of Washing- 
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ton, D.C. his entire collection and the 
building which houses it, called the Freer 
Gallery of Art; Andrew Carnegie, 
American industrialist and philanthropist, 
whose benefactions. totalled: about 
$350,000,000; Mrs. Russéll Sage, wife of 
the American financier, who made large 
donations to educational institutes and 
benevolent societies; Silas Weir Mitchell, 
American. physician and author; and 
others were interested in the replica but 
none would make a. donation. 


which forms part of the Smithsonian 
Institution, whose Director was then Dr. 
Charles D. Walcott, was anxious to 
acquire the replica but a Congressional 


appropriation was not. thought easy to | 


obtain. Obviously, the replica is not an 
antique and is far less valuable Win the 
original. 

Holm now had thirteen plaster casts 
made of the replica and distributed as 
gifts to the National Archaeological 


Museum of Athens; the Indian Museum of . 


Calcutta; the National Museum of 
Caracus; the Great Royal Library of 
Copenhagen; the National Archaeological 
Museum of Madrid; the National Museum 


of Mexico City; McGill University of | 
Montreal; Yale University of New Haven; 
the National Guimet Museum of Paris; the 


Biblical Institute of Rome; the State 
Museum for Anthropology of Berlin; the 
Imperial University of Kyoto; and Robert 


The. . 
National: Museum in .Washington, D.C.. 


made and erected on the summit of Koya 
San — the Holy Mount of Japan on 
October 3, 1911. 

Holm’s replica of the Nestorian 
Monument was in the New. York 
Metropolitan Museum for eight. years 
(1908-1916). In the summer of 1916 


„Bosch Reitz, the Dutch Curator of Far 


Eastern Art at the museum decided that 


¿he wanted the space occupied by. the 


stone tablet for display of other artifacts 


and the. replica was moved downstairs 


into the basement and put behind lock 
and key. Holm succeeded in getting a 
legal owner, a Roman Catholic convert 
and convinced him to move it to the 
Vatican and offer it to the Pope. Holm 
set sail with the replica for Italy and on 
November 26 at his first private audience 
with Pope Benedict XV he presented it to 
the Pontiff on behalf of the distant 
convert in New York. He got only less 
than one third of 140,000 lire (the 
exchange rate being 6.40 Lire to U.S.$1) 


for the. donor failed to furnish the full 


amount. l 

.The replica was re-erected early in 
1917 in the Lateran opposite to the main 
entrance, resting on a marble pedestal 
which raises it to a total height of over 
eleven feet. The pedestal bears a Latin 
inscription stating what the Nestorian 
Monument or Monumentum, Syro- 


.Sinicum stands for, and how and who 


brought it into the Eternal City to remain 


College in Constantinople. under pontifical jurisdiction and 
According to Prof. Saeki, an Irish lady ownership. | 
Mrs. E.A. Gordon had a second replica ` l , 
' NOTES © 
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Korean Sijo in Translation 


Graeme Wilson 


Age 


Old man, heavy-burdened, 
Let me take your load. 


I that am young and sturdy ` 

Could carry a stone road 

But, when a man is your age, 

So héavy is the heart 

That to carry a white candle 
Can break one’s bones apart. : 


Choad Chol asie — 1593) 


Ageing 
Ageing is an agony. 


Just white hairs, ’d thought; 

But now that teeth are falling out 

And hearing is a sort 

Of rought-off deafness, it seems nothing 
Thet my hair is white: 


And she looks at me, she looks at me, 
My darling of the night, 

' As though some bitter cucumber 
Were sullying her sight. 


Anonymous (18th century) 


Answers | 


It peeves me when you answer 
As though my questions were 
The pestering by a pushy brat 
Of some all-knowing sir. 


Can you not see there might be flaws 
In such omniscience . 
As only in a one-man world 

Might possibly make sense? 


Believe me, love, the world’s more wide - 
Than you appear to see 

And teems with men who will not only 
Love but answer me. 


Mun-hyang (16th century) 


Apricot Wine 


Between green willows down the bank 
A small boy rides a cow. 


Stopped on the path, a rain-drenched traveller 
Hails him to ask how ` 

A man might find in these here parts ` 

A drop to'wet his phlegm. ` f 


You see those flowering apricots?. 
You do? Then 80 ask them. 


Anonymous (18th ‘century) 
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Breakages 


In a sudden flash of temperament, 

Not a pretty sight, 

The young girl smashed six kitchen-crocks 
On her wedding night. 


So, remarked her mother-in-law, 
And where do you propose 

To find another half-a-dozen 
Crocks as good as those? 


Your son, the girl retorted, 

Has already smashed to bits 

That vessel I brought here from home; 
Which seems to make us quits. 


Anonymous (18th century) 


Cat 


Upon that screen with bared white teeth 
A fiercely painted cat 

Snarls, and right in front of him 

The mouse he’s snarling at 

Crouches tiny in its terror. 


That cat looks pretty grim. 
Were I a mouse, I'd certainly 
Be terrified of him. 


But maybe I could be a cat. .. 
Should I at least not try 

To find some catchable young man 
Whom [ might terrify? 


Anonymous (18th sands 


Chalice . 
It’s ten long years since last I saw 


That chalice of white jade 
Whose candours grace the Council Chamber. 


Dirts of a decade 

Have left untouched the purity, 

The steadiness of mind 

With which that chalice shames the flawed 
Mis-dealings of mankind. 


For there it stands, intact, intense, 
Inviolate, unvexed 

While men proceed from one vain crackpot 
Venture to the next. 


Chong Chol (1536 — 1593) 


Cow 


A starving cow will force a way 
Through any beanfield fence. 


To get her out, a man must use 
Extremes of violence, 

But blows hurt less than hunger: 
She’ll bleed but still she'll stay. 


The man I love detests me 


But I will not go away. 


Anonymous (18th century) 


Falcon 


More than a full foot tall 
My falcon is now grown. 


Only the day before yesterday 
He first let go the bone 

Of my left wrist and arrowed 
Into the sunset sky, 

His tail-bell ringing as he sailed 
High as the sun is high. 


And who that has not flown a hawk 
Could ever understand 

How the heart flamed when that red star 
Clamped back upon my hand? 


Kim Chang-op (1658 — 1722) 


Fallen Petals 


Last night’s wind has scattered 
Peach-bloom on the ground. 


Already with his garden-broom | 
A small boy’s going round 
Sweeping up the petals. 


Small boy, I would say, 
Aren’t those fallen petals flowers? 
Why sweep flowers away? 


Chong Min-gyo (1697 — 1731) 
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Girl in the Rain 


Her violet cloak clutched round her head, 

As quickly as she can 

She runs through rainfall to the pear-bloomed 
Village and a man. 


What blandishments, I wonder, 
What whispers, what untrue 

But wonderful wonderful promises 
Have soaked that silly through 


Anonymous (17th century) 


Girls 
There are many kinds of girl. 


Some like falcons; some like swallows 
Sitzing on clothes-lines; some like egrets 
Stepping white among the hollows 

In lily-gardens; some like black 

Siberian kites that squat and squat; 

And some like owls on rotting branches 
Watching the progress of the rot. 


But all have mates. They all have found 
Love which is most hard to find: 
Whence it follows, does it not, 

That all have beauty; of a kind. 


Kim Sujang (1690 — c.1773) 


Kindlings 


Girl, though you are beautiful, 
Take it in your stride. 


Just beyond your own back-door 
Up the mountain-side 

See for yourself how briefly beauty 
Justifies its pride. 


There the wild chrysanthemums 
Flower by the score: 

One touch of frost, and then what good 
Was all that beauty for? 


Nothing but to start a fire 
Or sweep a kitchen floor. 


Anonymous (18th century) 


Letter 
When I woke from sleep 
I found beside my bed 
A letter from my darling. 
I opened it and read; 
I read it and I read it 
And left it on my breast. 


Though the letter’s light enough 
I feel my heart oppressed. 


Anonymous (16th century) 


Letter 


On the first page, tear-drops: 
From the second, sighs. 


Your lines of wretched writing 
Impose upon my eyes 


A sorrowscape in Indian ink. 


How, love, can I resist 
A penitence that makes you 
Such a sad calligraphist? 


Anonymous (17th century) 


Letter to the Capital 


P1 brush upon this fallen leaf 

Two characters, that’s all, 

And the north-west wind shall carry it high 
Through moonlit skies to fall 

Where, far away, my love may read 

My message from the air. 


Dead leaf in hand, his heart will break 
For what is written there. 


Anonymous (17th century) 
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- Lies 


My love, all love’s a lie: 

A lie your love for me 

Whose vow to visit me in dreams 
Makes sweet mendacity. 


For since, for love of you, 

I lack the means of sleep, 

How can I dream of you? Or you, 
False love, your promise keep? 


Kim Sang-yong (1562 — 1637) 


Long November Night 


O long November night, 
Pll cut you in two pieces. 


Warm in my bed the lengths shall lie 

Under this flesh and jealous eye 

That will not be defrauded by 

The shortening of creases; ye 4 
That, when my lover comes, 

As come he must, he may, 

I, who have hugged November tight, 

Can then unroll the longest.night 

That ever stretched for man’s delight 

Between a day and day. 


Hwang Chi-ni (1506 — 1544) 


Love 


Teli me, what was love like? 
Was it round or square, 

Short or long or of a shape 
One would be proud to wear? - 


I do not know. I only know, 

So far its fold extends, 

That none who know its shape can say 
Where love begins or ends. 


Anonymous (16th century} 


Magistrate 


When I was made the magistrate 

Of this benighted town 

I had not thought to spend my days 
In bobbing up and down. 


How can so dwarf a township 
Produce so vast a crowd 

Of visitors concerned to brag 
That we have met and bowed? 


Greetings, flatteries, farewells: 
One bows and bows again. 

No wonder magistrates are rarely 
Seen as upright men. 


Chong Chol (1536 — 1593) 


Marriage 


The incense in the censer 

Burnt out long ago: l 

The water in the water-clock 
Has dribbled down so low 

That night, by now, must almost 
Have leaked itself away. 


Where have you been these hours and hours? 
What party was so gay 

That only now, when wearily 

The flat moon climbs the fence, 

Do you return to plumb my grief 

With such cold confidence? 


Kim Sang-yong (1562 — 1637) 


Mind of Man 


Green willows, yes; but the paulownia 
Asks and gives one more. 


The rhythm of the rain on the paulownia 
Out-reaches metaphor, 
For it is no less than the mind of man. 


Tuned by the ancient rage 
Of wind and frost, paulownias are 
Green harps from a golden age. 


Kim Su-jang (1690 — c.1773) 
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Moonfisher 


Night on the autumn river: 

I trail my hook and line 

In quiet pools too cold to hold 
More than the moon’s design. 


Happy to have no catch to show 
For all these hours afloat, 

Home with a haul of moonbeams 
I row this empty boat. 


Prince Wolsan (1452 — 1483) 


New Year 


Some boy outside my window 
Shouts that it’s New Year’s Day. 


I fling my eastern window wide 
And, simmering away, 
There’s the same old sun again. 


Boy, I bellow back, 
When there’s a new sun, tell me: 
Till then, hold your clack. 


Chu Ui-sik (1675 — 1720) 


Politician 


Great winds father crookedness. 

Do not mock the pine 

Whose writhen trunk is no less crooked, 
No less wry than mine. 


But spring flowers go to pieces 
Long before the snow. 

You who mock, remember me 
When the great winds blow. 


Prince In-pyong (1622 — 1658) 


Pomegranates 


It rained last night. The pomegranates, > 
Red and orange-red, 
Have all burst open into flower. 


Not to be comforted, 

I sit in this cool pavilion 

Set in a lotus lake 

And under its glass-bead curtains wait 
For my closed heart to break. 


Sin Hum (1566 — 1628) 


Priest Passing 


On white slow-moving waters 

A white reflection fell. 

Over the bridge a priest went past 
As though the world were well. 


Whither, I cried from the shallows, 
O whither are you bound? 


He neither gave me answer 

Nor turned his head around, * 
But raised his cane and pointed 
Where, quick and white and high, 
Hundreds of clouds were driving 
Across an empty sky. 


Chong Chol (1536 — 1593) 


Return in Winter 


Through night-winds spinning towers of snow 
Across the mountain-screes 

The traveller emerges 

As though trudging on his knees. 


At the courtyard-gate the guard-dog’s frenzied 
Barking comes and goes 

As wind-flaws bring or bury it 

Among the whirling snows. 


Clear the drifts from the stone-laid path: 
Get that donkey in: 

Then, with its pack and harness off, 

Our greetings can begin. 


An Min-yong ( — 1863) 
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Sailor 


A sailor, sea- and storm-distraught, 
Sold his boat and bought a horse 
Only to find land’s crooked roads, 
Sheepgut-crooked, were of course 
More rough than any ragged wave 
Of the queasy-going seas. 


Now he wants a ploughing-ox, 
A stodgy field: stolidities. 


Man Jang (1566 — 1629) 


Senility 


To say that it’s sad to be old, 
That is indeed to betray 
Dodderiness, the dotard’s whining 
Loss of the human way. 


For all men know their nature. 

We are not earth or sky, 

Nor rocks nor rivers, deathless things: 
We know that we must die. 


Yet years, of themselves, are nothing. 
Only when men begin í 

To speak of their sadness, that is when 
Senility sets in. 


Kim Su-jang (1690 — c.1773) 


Shining Morning 


The lads have left for their bracken-digging: 
Our bamboo-grove is empty now: 

The chess-board lies there, tossed aside, 

Its pieces scattered anyhow. 


Knight-crooked in my drunken stupor, 
Sprawled among knotted roots of pine, 
How should I know if it’s only day 

Which fills me with this sense of shine? 


Chong Chol (1536 — 1593) 


Shrimp Sleep 


Curled up like a shrimp, 
Last night I slept alone: 
The night before, again a shrimp, 
I curled up on my own. 


What sort of life is this? 

To lie from dusk till dawn, 

Night after night, curled up in sleep 
Like some tight-bellied prawn. 


But, ah, today my darling’s come 

And pandle times are past: 

Tonight I shall, with long-stretched legs, 
Unshrimp myself at last. 


Anonymous (18th century) 


Split Decision 


Which of these two imperatives 
Should a proper man obey: 

The languid hand which beckons me 
From the house across the way, 

Or the voice at home behind me 
With its sharp command to close 
That goddam door and come in now. 


Being a man, I chose 
To split myself and thereby make 
Of this one body two. 


What else could any self-respecting 
Man decide to do? 


Anonymous (1 8th century) 


That Lad Who Last Night Slept Here 


He could have been the seventh son 

Of someone trained in the way 

— Such hands he had, so sure their touch — 
Of moulding tiles from clay. 


` He could have been a mole-brat, 


All burrowing and thrust; 

Or a boatman’s boy with an oarsman’s natural 
Know-how to adjust 

The body’s strength to surge and swell. 
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At all events, he swore 
Thet last night was his first experience. . . 


I’ve been there before, 

And have my doubts; but even though 
Pm confident that I 

Wil. come again a thousand times 
Before I come to die, 

Never, never while I live 

Shall I forget the joy 

Thad last night from that so-gifted 
Brathel of a boy. 


Yi Chong-bo (1693 — 1766) 


Time To Be Writing Songs 


Where have you been, I ask myself, 
Now that it’s time to go. 

Old as I am, I ask myself 

What do you know you know? 


Thet over the fence the golden 
Chrysanthemums grow; 

That, on my desk, my ebony harp 
Sleeps and its shoulder-thongs 
Shine sleepily as though to sleep 
All timelessness belongs. 


Wh», in a world so wise, could find 
Time to be writing songs? 


Kim Su-jang (1690 — c.1773) 


The Tree of Happiness 


On broad leaves of paulownia, 
The one and only tree i 
Whəreon the phoenix will set foot, 
The rain falls heartlessly. 


The rain’s sad tapping overhead 
Compounds my weight of grief. 

Who now could have the heart to plant 
‘Trees of so broad a leaf? 


Kim Sang-yong (1562 — 1637) 


Two Stone Buddhas 


There, by the roadside, face to face 
Two stone Buddhas stand. 


Rain has greened the patient shoulders, 
Frost has split a hand 
And wind has brazed the lowered eyes. 


Yet, cold and hungry there, 
I envy them their ignorance 
Of man’s divine despair. 


Chong Chol (1536 — 1593) 


Who Says I’m Old 


Who says I’m old? Do old men feel 
As dancetty as I? 

Do flowers make old pulses seem 
Thus springularly spry? 

Does the mere touch of a-wine-cup 
Bring laughter to old lips? 


That these black hairs have undergone 
A negative eclipse, 

That what was dark is turning light 
Seems scarcely to imply 

That night is coming closer. . . 


Who says I’m old? Not I. 
Yi Chung-jip (17th century) 


Willow Cuttings 


I sent you willow-cuttings 
Culled from the mountainside. 


Plant them, love, where you may see them 
When the servants slide 

The windows of your sleeping-room 

Sideways to expose 

Morning and the garden, 

Green willow and red rose. 


And should the night-rains coax these cuttings 
Into willow-flowers, 

Cherish them, remembering 

What long rain-nights were ours. 


Hong-nang (16th century) 


Wrath of the Great Wall 
(RRR) 


Winifred Wei 


ACT TWO 


THE ATTEMPT 


Prelude to Act Two 


Time: 
238 B.C., 9th year in the reign òf King 
Cheng. 


Place: 

Outside the King’s bedroom in Hsien 
Yang Palace. This prelude: can take place 
at the proscenium opening of the stage 
while the new scene is being set up behind 
the curtain. 


(Enter Eunuch Chao Chung) 


Chao: 
(to the King backstage) Your Majesty! 
Wake up! please wake up! 


King Cheng: 
(offstage, yawning) What time is it? 


Chao: : 
The cock has just crowed. 


King: 
(offstage) Why did-you wake me up this 
early? 


Chao: 
We have to start early for the Chi Nien 
Palace in order not to miss the auspicious 


time of your coronation. 


King: 
Why worry? The city of Yun is very near. 


Chao: 
But Your Majesty, there’ll be a rehearsal 
before the ceremony.... 


King: : 
(offstage, sounds annoyed) All right, all 
right. 


(With a rustle and hustle, the King pusnes 
through the curtain'and appears on stage. 
He is already 22, taller and stronger than 
in Act One. The past six years of struggl- 
ing, enduring the suppressing his emotions 
have made him more scheming and 
cunning. He is in his bedroom attire, a 
two-piece loose garment made of black 
silk. The upper piece is secured by a 
sash.) 


Chao: 

(kneels down) Your old slave wishes Your 
Majesty happiness on this auspicious 
day. 


King: 
Thank you, Chao Chung. (He gestures to 
Chao to get up) 
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(Chao gets up. He claps his hand and in 
come maids and eunuchs with toilet 
articles and ceremonial robes. The King 
converses with Chao Chung while being 
served by his attendants.) 


King: 

Chao Chung, I’ve been waiting so 
impatiently for the coronation. Now that 
it’s here, I’m a little scared. 


Chao: 
Why is that, Your Majesty? 


King: 
Henceforth I’ll be entirely on my own. 


Chao: 

Her Majesty the Queen Mother and His 
Excellency the Premier can still be of 
assistance to Your Majesty. 


King: 

That’s the very thing I don’t want. I’m 
going to strip them of power and 
influence as soon as I take the reins of 
government in my own hands. 


Chao: 
Is that why Your Majesty forbade them to 
take part in the coronation ceremony? 


King: 

(Nodding) But I did it nicely. I asked the 
imperial astrologer to inform them that 
their presence would dim the aura of the 
crown. 


Chao: 
I’m afraid they'll suspect it was just an 
excuse. 


King: i 
(with a wry smile) I want them to know. 
I want them to know they are no longer 
needed in the new government. (a pause. 
Worriedly) But I’m afraid Lū Pu Wei is 
going to make trouble. 


Chao: 
(Emphatically) I don’t think so. 


King: 
(Displeased) Why not? 


Chao: 

(Sensing the King’s displeasure) He 
wouldn’t dare. All the legalists are against 
him. Now he has even made an enemy of 
the Queen Mother! 


King: 

(Chuckles) At first I was afraid that they 
would gang up against me and treat me as 
a puppet. (pauses) I wonder what’s made 
them hate each other. 


(Eunuch Chao Chung shakes his head.) 


May be because he and my mother’s 
paramour Lao Ai are jealous of each other. 


(Eunuch Chao Chung shakes his head 
again.) 


(The King suddenly senses that the 
conversation is getting delicate. With a 
wave of his right hand he dismisses all 
the attendants except Chao.) 


Go out, all of you! Prepare my chariot. 
I’m about ready to leave. Chao Chung 
will finish up dressing me. 


(Exit maids and eunuchs.) 


King: 

(Slapping Chao’s shoulder) Chao Chung, 
you are my bosom friend. You have been 
taking care of me ever since I was born. 
And I trust you more than my own 
mother. I share all my secrets with you, 
while my mother and I are now hardly 
on speaking terms. 


Chao: 
(Wiping a tear from his eye) Thank you, 


‘Your Majesty, for your trust in me. 
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King: ; 
Now I want to let you in.on a very 
important secret of mine. l 


Chac:` 
Yes, Your Majesty. 


King: 
But vou must not tell anyone else. 


Chao: 
I would rather die than betray Your 
Majesty’s confidence. 


King: . ; . 

Chao Chung, ever since I quarrelled with 
my mother six years ago, I’ve been very 
muca isolated. I had to act as a meek, 
stupid and physically weak person in 
order to save my hide. I was caught 
between Li Pu Wei and his clique on one 
side and Lao Ai and his gang on the other. 
One wrong move and PH be crushed. 
Luckily they’ve been too busy struggling 
with each other for power to take much 
notice of me. Now that I’ve come of age 
and am to be crowned, I can no longer 
hide in my shell. All officials of the court 
are either Lii’s lackeys or Lao As 
retinues. 
whether they should join Lii’s or Lao’s 
faction. As I have no intimates of my 
own right now, I have to enlist one of the 
two factions for help. I’ve already made 
my choice, but I’ want you to make a 
guess which one it is. 


Chao: 
(Without hesitation) That of the Premier, 
of course. 


King: 

No, no never! That dirty merchant! He 
looks down on me and I loathe him. The 
mer2 mention of his name makes my 
blood boil. 


Chap: 
(Worried) 


Even coachmen ask themselves . 


_ -money. 
But Your Majesty, in my 


opinion, and I think in most people’s 
opinion, Lü is a gentleman and Lao Ai a 
despicable character. 


King: 

(chuckles) That’s one of the reasons why 
I choose to side with:Lao Ai. He is so 
rotten with vice and so unpopular that he 
can’t be any real threat to me. Li, 
however, is learned, shrewd, rich and 
maintains thousands of men of parts as. 
his retainers. Ever since he compiled that . 
damned, book, his fame has reached the 
far corners of the earth. He’s the one I 
must watch and eventually get rid of. 


Chao: 

(still looking very worried) I think the 
Premier is quite loyal to Your Majesty and 
during his twelve years as premier he has 
made Ch’in a very strong and rich 


country. 


‚King: 


But he is an alien and an opponent to 
legalists. And I suspect that his loyalty 
to me is just a front. His real intention is 
to use me as a puppet. 


Chao: 
Still I don’t think Lao Ai is a good choice. 
He is just a bagful of hay, without a bit of 


_ learning in him. 


King: 

I’m only using him to achieve my own 
end. When he has outlived his nsetulness, 
I'll get rid of him, too. 


Chao: 

(Shudders) I think he'll do Your Majesty 
more harm than good. Look at him. 
Even though he wears the royal robe of 
the Count of Chang Hsin, he still can not 
hide his odious character. He gambles 
with court officials and eunuches alike. 
Once he was drunk and lost a lot of 
He shouted, “I’m the King’s 
step-father. How dare you win money 
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from me!” - 
. a ob LPS 


(slightly. irritated) I knew of that incident. 
I’ve made my decision. I don’t need any 
more advice! — 


(Chao’ s fice flushes. The king senses his 
embarrassment and changes.his tone.) 

Chao Chung, I haven’t told you the most 
important reason why I’ ve chosen Lao Ai. 
You know, despite the Queen Mother’s 
vices, I still love her. She is the only 
woman I have ever respected. Compared 
„with her, all other women are merely clay 
-dolls. Because I want to patch things up 
with her, I have to befriend Lao Ai. . 


(Chao reluctantly nods, then sighs and 
shakes his head. A eunuch comes in, 
kneels down and announces the arrival 
`of the Premier.) 


Eunuch: 
Your Majesty, His Excellency the Premier 
wishes to have an audience. 


a King: : . t d . 
Tell him I’m leaving in a TER Pye ‘no 
-time to receive him. 


(At this juncture, La enters. ` He is much 
thinner and his hair and beard are now 
snow white. 


_pows to me nae ) 


F Lü: “4 i Š 
l Please forgive me, Your z Malt. I have 
__ to see you. 


; Make your eH short and snappy! - 


The changes bespeak the. 
hazardous times of the last six- yea Lä A 


(Lü looks surprised at the King’s unusual- -` 
ly impolite tone. He HUDBIEHICS his 
temper and speaks quietly.) : 


Lü: f 

Your Majesty, do you have to go to Chi 
Nien Palace to have your coronation? I 
really don’t understand why you domt 
want the ceremony to be held here in 
Hsien Yang. 


King: aha =. h 

(expressionless) The Imperial Astrologer 
advised me not to have my coronation in 
Hsien Yang. He said’ he saw a comet 
sweeping across the sky over this capital. 


Li: t+ ng 

I. hope Your Majesty will not pin much 
importance -on. ` what ` astrologers and. 
sootheay ers have to say. 


‘Gndignantly) © I think it’s ine you dip 


telling me what to do and what not to do. 
I’'m'no longer a child. Fve a.mind of my 


‘own. I trust the Imperial Astrologer is an 


honest person. 


Lü: 


(trying hard to control his temper) It’s 
not the. astrologer ` Tm worrying about. 
It’s Lao Ai..... 


King: 


“(Jaughis) I know. you. and Lac Ai do not 


see eye to eye. I don’t quite like him 


_ either, but for the sake of the Queen 


Mother I have to tolerate him. 

(Lè i’s hand ‘unconsciously moves to his 
heart at the mention of the Queen Mother 
and he frowns as if in pain.) 


Li: 
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I beseech Your Majesty to listen to me 
just this once. Choose any other palace 
for your coronation but the Chi Nien 
Palace. 


King: 

(impatiently) It’s too late to change now. 
(a pause) (Changing his tone) My beloved 
unclz, I think old age is telling on you. 
You have too many unnecessary worries. 
(meaningfully) Maybe your burden is too 
much for you. I can help lighten it. 


(Lü, taking the hint, bows and leaves.) 


King: 

(deliberately, in a loud voice) You have 
done well by using my late father as a 
tool but you'll find me not so easy to 


handle. (laughs) Ha...ha...ha.... 


(All the while Eunuch Chao Chung looked 
worried and several times he opened his 
mouth as if he wanted to say something 
then decided to keep silent.) 


(A eunuch enters.) 


Eunuch: 

(kneels) Your Majesty, the royal chariot 
is waiting. Everything is ready for Your 
Majesty’s journey. 


(Exit the King and the two eunuchs.) 


(A few maids come out and clear away 
things left on the stage.) l 


END OF THE PRELUDE 


ACT TWO 
THE ATTEMPT 


Time: 
A few hours after the Prelude. 


Place: 
The rear garden of Chi Nien Palace. 


Stage Setting: 

It is spring. Early peach and pear 
blossoms are out. Over-hanging willows 
cast a reflection in the pond. Already the 
plum flowers shed petals in the gentle 
breeze. Songbrids can be heard in the 
trees. Under the well-pruned aspen and 
cypress trees are stone seats and teapoys, 
and amid the peonies there is a stone 
bench. In the background, a corner of 
the palace building can be seen, with the 
moonshaped door and the white marble 
balustrade. There are two stone lamps 


near the pond. The green lawn, glistening 
with dew, is littered with shuttlecocks, 
colored balls, wooden and bronze animals 
and miniature weapons. 


THE CURTAIN RISES 


The two sons of the Queen Mother and 
Lao Ai, one three and the other five years 
old, dressed in miniature armor and 
carrying toy swords and shields, are 
engaged in a hot duel. 


The King enters, flanked by his at- 
tendants. 


King: 
(surprised to see these little boys, he 
stands still for a moment, then suddenly 
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it dawns on him) You are... well, you 
are... you mustbe.... 


(The two stop fighting. The older one 
walks boldly to the King.) 


Older Boy: 
We are the princes. Who are you? 


(The King is angry and hurt. Witha wave 
of his sleeve, he orders his suite out. Exit 
the King’s suite.) i 


King: 
Is your father Lao Ai? 


(The smaller boy hides behind his elder 
brother. Something in the King’s eye 
scares him.) 


Older Boy: ; 

How dare you call my father by his name! 
Every body calls him Your Highness or 
Count or Master. 


King: 
(sneering) Hung! Highness Count! 


Older Boy: 

He is big and strong. (pointing to the 
stone lamps) He can lift those stone 
lamps. 


King: 
How high can he lift them? 


Older Boy: 
Very high, about his waist. 


Smaller Boy: 
(behind his elder brother) Not that high. 


_ (The King casts a fond look at the smaller 
boy and smiles, revealing slightly some 
humanity under his hard and callous 


surface. Without a word, he goes to 
where the stone lamps are, rubs his two 
hands together, then with one stone lamp 
in each hand he lifts them up, higher and, 
higher until they are way above his head.) 


Both Boys: 
(jumping and clapping their hands 
with excitement) BRAVO! BRAVO! 
3RAVO! , 


(The Queen Mother appears from the left 
hand side of the stage.) 


(She has not changed much except that 
her face is fuller and her waist line is 
thicker. She walks slowly towards where 
her sons are. The boys rush to her, each 
taking one of her hands.) 


Both Boys: 
Mother! 


Older Boy: 
Mother, look at him! He is the strongest 
man, stronger than father! 


(The King slowly puts down the stone 


lamps. The Queen Mother watches him 
in silence.) 
King: 


(slightly winded) So these are your 


illegitimate sons! 
(The Queen Mother blushes.) 


King: 

(realizing his mother’s embarrassment) 
Well, excuse me, Mother, I came here to 
try to heal the old wound, not to deepen 
it. (a pause) Since you have chosen Lao 
Ai, I’m ready to tolerate him. 


Older Boy: 
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(with a surprised look) Mother, Is he also 
your son? 


Queen Mother: (pushing the two boys 
away) Go play in the outer courtyard. 


(Exit the boys.) 


Queen Mother: 

(to the King) I doubt your sincerity. 
You were crowned in this palace. Yet you 
didn’t even invite me to the ceremony! 


King: 
I couldn't. 


Queen Mother: 
What do you mean you couldn’t? 


King: 

Your presence would have made people 
think you were still the power behind the 
throne. From now on, you shall not 
interfere nor even inquire into the affairs 
of state. I alone am going to rule Ch’in. 
In the sky there is only one sun and in the 
Kingdom of Ch’in there is only ONE 
SOVEREIGN! 


(Suddenly, sharp cries and shouting, 
clanking of metal, horses neighing and 
women screaming hysterically, sounds of 
tumult and scuffling are heard from 
offstage. Lao Ai enters. He has a defiant 
look on his face. A group of soldiers 
file in and stand behind him. The King 
senses imminent peril, his face turns pale 
and his voice trembles.) 


King: 
(shakingly) Lao... Lao Ai! 
Lao Ai: 


(with a wry- smile) How dare you call my 
name! I’m your step-father! 


- The 


Queen Mother: 
(flaring angrily) Lao Ai! 
intend to do? 


What do you 


(The commotion outside subsides.) 


Lao Ai: 
(chuckles) Don’t you know? 
trying to help you. 


Pm just 


Queen Mother: 
Who needs your help? Get out! 


King: 
(shouting) GUARDS! GUARDS! 
GUARDS! 


Lao Ai: 

(with a cunning smile) Hear it with your 
own ears — SILENCE! It means your 
guards are either disarmed or dead! This 
palace is under seige by my men. 


(Lao Ai slowly approaches the King with 
his right hand resting on the handle of his 
sword. He looks trsight into the King’s 
eye with an ominous smile on his face. 
Queen Mother quickly comes 
between him and the King.) 


Queen Mother: 
Lao Ai, if you dare even to touch my son. 
I shall have you beheaded. 


Lao Ai: 
(unruffled and with a mocking smile) My 
virtuous wife. ... 


Queen Mother: 
(snappily) Who’s your wife! 


Lao Ai: 
(refusing to be provoked) Very well, shall 
I call you mother of my sons? 
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(The Queen Mother does not ‘answer but 
stares at him with flaming anger.) 


Lao Ai: 

(jestingly) Still not right? (bows) Your 
Majesty, please get out of the way. I’m 
doing this for your sake. 


Queen Mother: 

Your despicable liar! Lao Ai, you: were 
once a vagabond in the streets, now Count 
of Chang Hsin. What else do you want? . 


Lao Ai: 
Believe me. - I’m really doing it for your 
sake. Haven’t you been worring about 
what this young man would do to you 
and me after his coronation? 


Queen Mother: 
It’s strictly a family affair. You have no 
right to interfere! 


Lao Ai: 

(nastily) So I’m only an outsider! (sar- 
castically) Yet you sleep with me on one 
long pillow and under one quilt! 


Queen Mother: 
(bitterly) You dirty swine! 
my sight! 


Get out of 


Lao Ai: 
(brusquely) Not that easy! I’m riding a 
tiger. Either I kill him or he’ll kill me. 


(He tries to push the Queen Mother aside. 
She pulls out a dagger from her breast 
pocket and points it ‘at Lao Ai.) 


_ Lao Ai: 

(surprised but unruffled, without turning 
his head, he yells) SOLDIERS! (pointing 
to the King) Kill that brat! 


(Lao Ai knocks down the dagger in Queen 
Mother’s hand. and draws his own sword. 
The soldiers level their weapons. The 
King is so frightened that he falls on the 
ground. Queen Mother covers him with 
her own body. Lao Ai’s sword falls and 
draws blood from Queen Mother’s arm. 
An officer dashes from behind Lao Ai and 
grabs Lao’s right hand holding the sword.) 


Officer: : 

Lao Ai, you summoned us here by Her 
Majesty’s edict. How come Her Majesty 
doesn’t know anything about it? 


Queen Mother: 
(hotly) False edict! A fraud! (staring at 
Lao Ai) Lao Ai, CONFESS! 


Lao Ai: 

All right! I summoned them in your 
name. You entrusted me with your Royal 
Seal. I made use‘of it. That’s all. 


Queen Mother: 
HOW DARE YOU! (She is so choked 
with emotion that she is literally speech- 


less.) 


Lao Ai: 
(shaking free from the officer’s grip and 
shouting to the hesitant soldiers) You 


fools! All of us are on the tiger’s back 
now. . KILL HIM BEFORE IT’S TOO 


LATE! 


(The officer hesitates. Some soldiers 
make further advance. The King is 
transfixed with fear.) 


Lao Ai: i 
(grabbing thè Queen Mothers arm, 
laughing triumphantly.) As soon as I get 
this bastard -out of the way, my dear 
Queen, you and I shall sit-on.the throne 
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side by side! 


Vo-ces offstage: 
DON’T HARM THE KING! PROTECT 
-HIM AND YOU'LL LIVE! SUR- 
RENDER, REBELS! SURRENDER OR 
DIE! 


(The shoutings are repeated, even more 


and more deafeningly. The officer and his 
soldiers rush quickly offstage. Lao Ai, 
sensing that the tide is turning against 
him, also runs. Queen Mother and the 
King get up and smile at each other. At 
this moment a man rushes in. Mother and 
son are startled. But the man upon seeing 
them immediately kneels down.) 


Man: 

Your Majesties! Your humble slave Chao 
Kao wish to“report to Your Majesties that 
Prince Chong Ping, Prince Chong Wen and 
their cavalrymen are here to protect Your 
Majesties. 


Queen Mother: 
(tc the King) This is Chao Kao, Eunuch 
Chao Chung’s adopted son. He used to'be 
your playmate. 


(King nods his head. The tumult outside 
is so great that the three on stage have to 
stcp talking. Chao Kao brushes the dust 
frem the King and Queen Mother’s 


clethes with his sleeves, discovering that: 


the Queen Mother’s arm is still bleeding. 
He makes a gesture of getting something 
then rushes out.) 


(Battle cries, dying shrieks, -sound of 
clashing swords, horses neighing and 
hoops pounding can be heard from 
offstage. A few stray arrows land on the 
stage. After a while, all is quiet. The 
two persons on the stage are excited and 


nervous. A group of maids and eunuchs 
rush in with their clothes in rags and some 
with blood on their faces and bodies. As 
soon as they see the King and Queen 
Mother, all prostrate themselves. Old 
Chao Chung leads the group.) 


Attendants: 
May Your Majesties live ten thousand 
years! 


Chao Chung: 
We should be put to death! We let Your 
Majesties be exposed to danger. We didn’t 
do our duties. 


King: 
You people are not to blame. Please get 
up. 


(The attendants get up.) 


Where are the rebels? Did our cavalrymen 
catch Lao Ai? 


Chao Chung: . 


We don’t know. We were beaten ‘and 
locked in an ante-room by the rebels until 
the cavalrymen released us. And we lost 
no time coming here. Thank Heavens 
Your Majesties are safe! We don’t know 
anything else. 


(Sound of horses galloping away is heard 
offstage) 


Voices offstage: 
There they go! Don’t let them get away! 


(Another group of galloping horses is 
heard chasing after the first group. Every- 
one on the stage listens intently until the 
last sound of pounding hoofs fades away.) 


King: 
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(notices that his mother’s arm is injured. 
He speaks tenderly) Mother, you are 
hurt. You got hurt protecting me. (To 
eunuchs) Get the Imperial Physician right 
away! 


(Two eunuchs leave the stage in a hurry. 
The King rolls up his mother’s sleeve and 
examines the wound.) 


Thank Heavens, the wound is not deep 
and the bleeding has stopped. (He takes 
the white scarf from his neck and wraps it 
around the Queen Mother’s wounded 
arm.) Mother, you are a wonderful 
woman. I’ve never seen anyone so 
courageous and so composed in time of 
great danger. I remember when I was still 
a little boy, the soldiers of Chao were 
searching everywhere for us. Father 
escaped back to Ch’in and the King of 
Chao wanted to kill us instead. We had to 
hide sometimes under a pile of hay, 
sometimes on the roof and sometimes in 
the dungeon in your father’s house. You 
never betrayed any fear on your face 
during that trying and dangerous period. 
I’m so proud of you, Mother. I wish I 
could find a girl like you to be my queen. 


Queen Mother: 
(reminiscently) Those days we were so 
close! 


King: 
We had always been very close until Li 
Pu Wei and Lao Ai came between us! 


Queen Mother: 
(bowing her head) 
myself! . 


I’m ashamed. of 


King: l 
Mother, let bygones be bygones! From 
now on we shall live happily together as 
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we did in the old days. 


(The Queen Mother is so choked up with 
emotion that she cannot speak. She keeps 
on nodding her head, tears streaming 
down her cheeks.) 


(Enter Chao Kao with a medicine bag 
followed by the Imperial Physician. They 
begin to tend to Queen Mother’s wound.) 


(Enter: Prince Chong Ping and Prince 
Chone Wen, both holding swords, in their 
hands. Upon seeing the King, each puts 
his sword back in its scabbard. -Coming 
forward, they hold their hands in front of 
them and bow to the King.) 


Prince Chong Ping: 

Forgive us for not being able to perform a 
full salutation in our panoplies. Your 
Majesty, thank Heavens, you are 
unharmed. We've been looking all over 
the palace for Your Majesty. 


King: 

(embracing Prince Chong Ping) To think 
I own my life to an exiled prince from 
Chu. I can only attribute this to the will 
of Heaven. 


Prince Chong Ping: 

(moved) It’s I who should feel thankful 
to Your Majesty and the host country 
that grant me refuge. I especially feel 
grateful to Your Majesty for giving me 
such a high post. I don’t think I deserve it. 


King: 

Tut, Tut.. You deserve everything and 
more. I shall give you a more responsible 
post. (smiling) You know Li Pu Wei is 
getting very senile. 


(Prince Chong Ping opens his mouth, 
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trying to say something but is epee by 
the King.) 


King: 
I shall discuss this matter with you later. 


(The King turns to Prince Chong Wen and 
embraces him likewise.) 


My loyal cousin. I thank you, too, for 
coming to my rescue. 


Prince Chong Wen: 
Im only repaying one thousandth of 
Your Majesty’s kindness to me. 


King: 

(to both princes) I shall remember this 
as long as I shall live. (a pause) Where is 
Lao Ai? Have you caught him? 


Both Princes: 
Lao Ai got away through a secret exit. 


King: 

(angrily) HE GOT AWAY! How could 
you let him get away! What are you 
standing here for? (seeing the princes’ 
embarrassment, he realized he has been 
too harsh) I’m sorry for being so irritable. 
Did you send your cavalrymen after him? 


Prince Chong Wen: 

We did. Our men are chasing him and his 
followers. We were so worried about 
Your Majesty’s safety, so we decided to 
stay behind to find you first. 


King: 

Please forgive me. What’s happened this 
morning has unnerved me. I’m so mad at 
Lao Ai that I wish I could devour him 
alive. Please send more cavalrymen in 
pursuit. Make it known that whoever 
catches Lao Ai alive will be rewarded with 


one million coins and whoever kills him 
will receive five hundred thousand. 


Prince Chong Ping: 
We shall go after him ourselves. 


(Exit the two Princes) 


(From offstage is heard the screaming of 
the two little boys. The Queen Mother’s 
face turns white.) 


Queen Mother: 

(jumps up, her voice trembling) MY 
BOYS! MY SONS! THE SOLDIERS 
ARE HURTING THEM! 


(She rushs to the King) 


` Save them, please save them! 


(The King looks rigid and cold. The 
Queen Mother kneels down before him, 
shaking his arms with her hands.) 


I beseech you, please save them! 
(The King still does not answer. As the 
screaming grows louder, Queen Mother 


becomes hysterical. She dashes toward 
where the screamings are coming from.) 


King: 
(to attendants) Stop her! 


(The attendants hold her back.) 


Queen Mother: 


(screaming and struggling) Hands off me! 


-Let me go! 


(Soldiers appear dragging the two little 


- princes. When the boys see their mother, 


they struggle hard and cry out.) 
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Boys: 
MOTHER! MOTHER! MOTHER! 


(Queen Mother wriggles free from the 
grabbing hands of the eunuchs and the 
soldiers let go of the boys. Like scared 
rabbits, the boys run into their mother’s 
arms and sob violently against her breast. 
Queen Mother tries to console them.) 


Gücer Mother: 
(kissing their hair softly) Its all right 
now. You are with mother. Mother will 
protect you. Stop crying now, my 
precious ones. es 


(The King looks on jealously. His face 
turns almost green. He bites his lips and 
clenchs his fists.) - 


King: 3 
(ordering the soldiers) Take the boys 
away! Club them to death! 


Queen Mother: 

(holding the boys with all her strength) 
Don’t take them away! They are 
innocent! They are so little! They didn’t 
do anything wrong! 


King: 

(in a level and emotionless tone) They ai are 
the sons of That rebel Lao Ai! They must 
be put to death! 


(Eunuch Chao Chung kneels before the 
King) 


Chao Chung: 


(with tears in. his eyes) Your Nees 


your humble slave has never asked 
anything of you. Now I beg Your Majesty 
to grant only one wish: let me die in 
place of these young princes! 


(All the eunuchs and maids kneel before 
the King) 


All Attendants: 
Have mercy, Your Majesty! 


King: ` 

(expressionless) Under the legalist system 
there is no mercy, no leniency, everything 
must be done according to law, and the 
law says that not only the family but the 
whole clan of a rebel must be destroyed. 
(To the soldiers, decisively) Take the 
boys away! ` 


(The soldiers tear mother and sons apart 
by force.) 


Boys: 


- (frantically) MOTHER! MOTHER! 


MOTHER! 


(Most of the maids on stage burst into 
tears.) 


(The Queen Mother crawls to the King, 
holds his legs and pleads.) 


Queen Mother: 
Have pity on my little boys! Pm the one 
who is guilty. Take my life but let my 
little sons live! 


All Attendants: 
(still kneeling on the ground, in a chorus) 
Mercy! Mercy! Mercy! 


King: 

(eyeing the wailing attendants with 
disgust and paying no heed to his 
mother’s plea.) Guards! 


(A few guards enter -in disarray and 


- battle-scarred. They are the survivors of 


the coup d’état.) 
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Gurads: 
(kneeling down) Your Majesty. 


King: 
Take all those who are still crying and 
club them to death. 


(The attendants, subdued after a feeble 
struggle are pulled from the stage. The 
Queen Mother stands up.) 


Queen Mother: 

(shaking the King with vehemence) 
(furiously) Why do you do this? Why do 
yau do this? 


King: 

(pushing her away) Since these people are 
so taken with the two bastards, let them 
serve them underground! 


Queen Mother: 

(slapping the King’s face hard) YOU 
WOLF-HEARTED BEAST! 

King: 

(with hatred, contempt and anger) 
Woman! Don’t you realize that you are 


the cause of all this? You are no better 
than a whore! I should have had you 
buried alive with my father to save the 
royal family from such disgrace and 
scandal! Woman! I could have you put 
to death, too. 


Queen Mother: 

(covers her face with shame and remorse) 
Why don’t you? Why don’t you? Death 
will be much more merciful! 


(Re-enter soldiers with the severed heads 
of the two boys. The Queen Mother gives 
one sharp cry and faints. People on the 
stage avert their eyes. Even the King, who 
has ordered the executions, is transfixed.) 


King: 
(his face turns white and his voice falters) 
I. . . I ordered you to. .. to club them not 
to cut off. . . cut off their heads! 


Soldiers: 
(kneel down) It’s customary to show the 
head as proof. 


King: 

(numbly) Take them away. Sew the 
heads back to their bodies and. . . and 
bury them as royalties. 

Soldiers: 


Yes, Your Majesty. 
(Exit soldiers) 


King: 

(stands there stunned for a while) - Chao 
Chung! Chao Chung! I feel very dizzy! 
(holding his head with both hands) Oh, 
my head is so painful! 


Chao Chung: 

(putting the King’s arm around his own 
shoulder) Your Majesty must be very 
tired. You need a rest. (eyeing the 
Queen Mother who lies on the ground 
unconscious.) But... but. . . what shall 
we do with Her Majesty? She is still lying 
on the ground. 


King: ` 
Take her away. Confine her in the 
deserted palace of Cheng Yang. (RiB = ) 


Chao Chung: 

Your Majesty, the old Cheng Yang Palace 
is in a terrible condition. It’s been 
abandoned for years. The weeds in the 
courtyards are as high as one’s knee. It 
has become the homes of foxes and rats! 
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King: l 
Still it’s better than the dungeon where 
she ought to be sent.. 


(To the eunuchs) Are you people deaf? 
_ Haven’t you heard my order? 


(The eunuchs hurriedly carry the un- 
conscious Queen Mother offstage.) 


- All of you leave here. I need a rest. 
(All attendants leave.) 


King: 
(to Chao Chung) Help me:to the stone 
bench over there. 


(As the two walk toward the bench amid 
the peonies, the King notices that Chao 
Chung is still sulky) 


You don’t approve of what I’ve done? 
(Chao Chung remains mute.) 


King: 
Well, I don’t blame you. Chao Chung, I 
had to kill those two boys. If I don’t 
kill them now, when they grow up, they 
could cause me a lot of trouble. As the 
saying goes: “When you weed, you have 
to dig up the roots.” (after a long pause) 
Chao Chung, you’ve been very faithful to 
me. Now that I have been crowned, Pm 
going to reward you. I’m going to make 
you the Chief Eunuch, and Keeper of the 
Imperial Seal.. 


Chao Chung: 

(in a husky voice) Thank you, Your 
Majesty. But I am old. I beg you to allow 
me to go back to my native village, where 
my old mother is still living, to spend the 
test of my days there quietly and peace- 


fully. 


King: ; 
No, (definitely) no, no, no. I can’t let ` 
you go. I need you here. (a pause) There 
are so few people here I can really trust. I 
am a suspicious man. Let’s sit down and 
talk. 


(The King sits.on the stone bench and 
Chao Chung sits on the ground.) 


How long have you been with our family? 


Chao Chung: ; P 
Many, many years, I have lost count. 


King: 

(showing the better side of his dual 
personality) I understand you served in 
my maternal grandfather’s house before 
you joined us. 


Chao Chung: ' 

No, I was a slave in the household of the 
Premier, at that time he was only a 
merchant, but very rich. When the late 
King, then Prince Yi Jen( ÆA ). married 
the Queen Mother, I was given to her as 
part of her dowry. 


King: | l 
(sternly) You mean you were a slave of 
Lü Pu Wei? 


Chao Chung: 
(meekly) Yes, Your Majesty. 


(The King’s facial expression changes in 
quick succession from suspicion to hatred 
then to fear. After a tense moment, he 
forced a smile.) 


King: 
(trying to ease the tension) I remember 
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you used to carry me on your back to see 
the open-air shows during festivals. 


- Chao Chung: 

(dabbing his eyes with his sleeve) You 
were so little then and almost weightless. 
(He holds up his head and looks at the 
King) Now you are sọ tall and strong, 
almost twice my size! (shakes his head) 
How time flies! 


King: ; 

(takes the eunuch’s right hand and holds 
it in both of his own hands and speaks 
affectionately) Chao Chung, I need you 
more than ever now that both of my 
parents are gone. 


Chao Chung: 
The Queen Mother is still living. 


King: 

(sighs) She is worse than dead. I don’t 
wish to talk about her any more! (a 
pause) Chao Chung, why do you want to 
go home? Have I ill-treated you? Did 
anyone here displease you? 


Chao Chung: 

Oh, no, oh no. As a slave I should not 
even entertain the idea of going home. I 
have had nothing on my mind except 
doing my chores dutifully. But after 
Ycur Majesty said you wanted to reward 
me, I felt that I didn’t want power, nor 
wealth, nor glory, but freedom. 


King: 
Ycu have all the freedom you want.. Have 
I ever treated you like a serf? 


Chao Chung: ; 

Please do not misunderstand me. I only 
meant freedom from my resonsibilities. 
I am like an old horse that has outlived 


its usefulness. I fear I can no longer serve 
you well. 


King: 
Tut, tut, you are not old. What’s your 
age? 


Chao Chung: 
Fifty-one. 


King: 
A man in his fifties is like the sun in 
mid-skv. 


Chao Chung: . 
But my mother, Your Majesty, is already 
seventy-three. 


King: 

(his face suddenly falls) I’ve a hunch that 
you are using your old mother as an 
excuse to leave me. I know you dis- 
approve of what I did today. 


(Chao Chung looks perturbed. He opens 
his mouth to defend himself but the King 
stops him.) 


(coldly) Do you know the real reason 
why I have to keep you in the palace? 


Chao Chung: 
(worried) No, Your Majesty. 


King: 
(scornfully) 
indispensable. 


It’s not because you are 


Chao Chung: 
Of course not, Your Majesty. 


King: 
(between his teeth) It’s because you 
know too much about the royal family! 
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Chao Chung: 
(meekly) Yes, I understand, Your Majesty. 


King: 


I can easily replace you. . 


Chao Chung: 
(feebly) I know you can, Your Majesty. 


(A moment of chilling silence passes, then 
a great commotion is heard from 
offstage.) 


Voices offstage: 
“The chief rebel] is caught!” 


“Lao Ai is caught” 


“Long live Prince ee Ping and Prince 
Chong Wen!” 


(Enter the two princes.) (Both bow to . 


the King.) 


‘Prince Chong Ping: 
We are happy. to report to Your Majesty 
that we have caught Lao Ai. 


King: . 
(stands up and claps his hand with joy) 
Bring that dog in! 


(Lao Ai is pushed in by two soldiers. His 
hands are tied behind him. His face is 
swollen and his clothes torn. His body is 
covered with: mud. Spots of clagged 
blood show where he has been wounded. 
Not a single trace of his old self-assurance 
can be seen. He is forced to his knees by 
the soldiers.) 


(The soldiers salute to the King then back 
out.) 


King: 


(with a wry smile) Lao Ai, first of all, 
name your accomplices! 


(Lao Ai does not answer.) 
Name them and yov’ll be exonerated. 
(Lao Ai still remains mute.) 


Did you ever mention your plot to the 
Queen Mother? 


Lao Ai: 

(speaking with difficulty because of his 
swollen face) No, no, she didn’t know 
anything before hand. She was merely 
used as a decoy. 


King: 
(after a meditative pause). Was Lü Pu Wei 
in on it? 


(Lao Ai’s eyes suddenly open wide at the 
mention of Lü. He smiles ominously.) 


Ei Ai: 

(wittingly) He was not only in on it, he 
was the master-mind behind the whole 
plot. Your Majesty, you ought to know it 
was Lū Pu Wei who recommended me to 
the Queen Mother. 


King: 
(grudgingly) I thought so! I thought so! 


Lao Ai: 

(trying to mitigate his own crime by 
incriminating others) The Imperial 
Astrologer is also an accomplice. 


King: 

(stamping his foot in anger. 
Princes) Get the Imperial Astrologer; get 
him’ right now. Kill him on the spot if 
you have to. 


To the ` 
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Prince Chong Ping: 

Your Majesty, I wish to report to you that 
it was the Premier who. .. . 

King: ° 
(cutting him short) Hurry up and catch 
that damned astrologer before he gets 
wind of it and escapes. Report to me 
later. 


(Exit both princes in a hurry.) 


King: 
Guards! 


(Enter the guards) 


(pointing to Lao Ai) Take him away and 
behead him! 


Lao Ai: 

` (frantically) Wait! Your Majesty said 
that if I name the accomplices you would 
spare my life. 


King: 

(laughing ironically) Ha, ha. . . I did say 
that. But being the leader of a rebellion, 
your death penalty is tenfold, so even if I 
pardon you on nine counts, you'll still 
have to die for the remaining one. 


Lao Ai: 
(shouting) You liar! 


(He stands up shakily and tries to charge 
the King. He is surrounded by guards and 
beaten mercilessly. The guards drag him 
out.) 


King: 
Wait! 
not be beheaded. 


Lao Ai: 


I’ve changed my mind. He shall 


(weakly but .grately) Oh, thank you, 
thank you, Your Majesty! 


King: 
(in a steely tone) Have him torn apart by 
five chariots. 


Lao Ai: 

(cursing) You bastard! I curse you! I 
curse your ancestors and I curse your 
descendants. Your ancestors will bleed in 
their graves and your sons and daughters 
will be murdered. Not a single one will be 
left! 


(He keeps on cursing as he is being 
dragged out. The King and Eunuch Chao 


Chung again are left alone.) 


King: 
(to Chao) Bring me a jug of wine, the 
best in the cellar. 


Chao Chung: 
Shall I bring some cups? 


King: 
No. 


(Exit Chao Chung.) 


King: 
(stretching his arms and yawning) I’m so 
tired. 


(He lies down on the stone bench, 
pillowing his head on his arm, deep in 
thought. He speaks to himself.) 


How unbelievable! A disaster turns out 
to be a blessing. With one stone I have 
killed two birds. With Lao Ai dead and 
Lü Pu Wei out, there is not a single care 
to keep me awake at night. (He chuckles) 
Not a bad start. The road ahead is clear 
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of obstacles. Not bad indeed. (He 
chuckles again and sits up.) It’s most 
gratifying to see your opponents die; see 
them wriggle on the ground, breathe their 
last. They cannot do any more harm 
when they are dea. Ha... Ha. . « (He 
stands up abruptly) How horrible! To 
think that one day PH have to die, too! 
Oh, how horrible! (He holds his head 
with both hands) Oh, my head, it’s 
busting! It’s splitting! 


(The King lies down on the bench again, 
still holding his head.) 


(Enter Chao Chung with a jug of wine.) 


Chao Chung: 
Your Majesty, here is the wirle. Where 
shall I put it? i 


King: . 
(slowly sits up, pointing to the ground 
near his feet) Here. : 


(Chao puts down the jug. The King fishes 
out a reddish-black feather from a small 
bag hanging at his belt. He examines it 
with a sinister smile.) 


King: 
Remove the seal. 


(Chao removes the seal of the jug. The 
King dips the feather in the wine jug, 
swishes it back and forth for a few 
seconds then takes it out and shakes it 


dry. Noticing the curious look on the 


old eunuch’s face, the King hands the 
feather to him.) 


King: 
Have you ever seen this kind of feather? 


Chao Chung: 


It looks like the feather of a black falcon. 
King: 
Yes, it is of the falcon family. 

\ A 


Chao Chung: 
Does the feather contain some sort of 
cure? ` 


King: 

(with an ominous smile) Yes, it has a 
magic touch. Anyone who drinks wine 
brushed by this feather will forget all his 
worldly worries, fears and pains. ` 


Chao Chung: \ 

(suddenly realizing. the King’s intention, 
his face turns palid)\{s this the feather of 
Cheng? (46 ) X 
King: 

You know! 


Chao Chung: 

Eunuch Liang once told me that in his 
native place, Pai Yueh ( A% ), there isa 
kind of falcon called Cheng that feeds on 
poisonous snakes. Within a radius of ten 
feet under its eyrie, not a single blade of 
grass will grow. -If its feather is dipped 
in a cup of wine, whoever drinks it will _ 
die instantly. i 


King: i 
(frustrated) Give the feather back to me. 


Chao Chung: 

(handing back the feather) Your Majesty, 
why are you carrying this poisonous 
feather with you. It’s very dangerous. 


King: 

(replaces the feather into his bag) I have 
so many enemies. Even my own mother 
turned against me. I can’t trust any one! 
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(casting a sharp look at Chao) With this 
feather on me, it’s better than carrying a 
sword or a knife. All I have to do is to 
offer my enemy a cup of wine. I can get 
rid of him effortlessly.: (a pause) Chao 
Chung, get some wet clay and reseal this 
jug, then take it to Li Pu Wei. 


Chao Chung: 

(kreels down) Your Majesty! (in a 
_ trembling voice) Do you mean you want 
the Premier to drink this poisonous wine? 


King: 
Don’t ask too many questions. 
it to him. 


Just take 


Chao Chung: 
The Premier is very loyal to you, Your 
Maz esty. 


Kirg: e 

(narrowing his eyes) Are you by any 
chance taking his side? 

Chao Chung: l 

(greatly perturbed) How dare I, a humble 
euruch, take sides! I only wish to. say 
that the Premier’s loyalty to you 
is genuine. Please don’t believe the 
vilifications of his enemies. 


King: . 

You heard with your own ears what 
Lac Ai said. It was the Premier who 
recommended: that scoundrel to the 
Queen Mother. It was also he who was 
the mastermind behind the plot against 
my life! 


Cheo Chung: ` 

(shaking his head violently) No, no, no, 
he wasn’t in on it. Remember this 
mozning- he came to warn you not to 
come here for your coronation. 


It’s not true! 


King: 

That was a very clever act of his. He did 
it to clear himself of any connection with 
the plot. He knew too well that I had no 
time to change the site of the ceremony. 


Chao Chung: 

(gravely worried) I’m sure the Premier is 

not in on it. He wouldn’t. .. he couldn’t 
. . he couldn’t have done it.... 


King: 

(outraged) He couldn’t have done what? 
Nothing. is beneath him. That filthy 
merchant! He is an opportunist, a 
hypocrite, and (bitterly) A USURPER! 
The mere mention of his name is a rasp on 
my mind! 


Chao Chung: 

(as if he hasn’t, heard what the King has 

just said, he keeps on shaking his head 

and repeats: —) He couldn’t have done it 
. . he couldn’t have done it to... he 

couldn’t have done it to his own. . 


King: 

(stands up abruptly, then shakes Chao 
Chung’s shoulders with vehemence. When 
he speaks, his voice is heavy with 
anxiety.) His own WHAT? 


Chao Chung: 
(decidedly) His own SON! 


(Like being. struck. by a.thunderbolt, the 
King turns rigid with his hands frozen on 
Chao Chung’s shoulders. A tense moment 
of silence follows. When the King recovers 
himself, he gives Chao Chung a resounding 
slap on his face. Chao covers his face with 


his hand.) 


You lied in order to save 
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him! 


Chao Chung: 
Ask the Queen Mother. I’ve never Jedi in 
my life. 


King: 
You are just as bad as a loquacious 
woman. Don’t you realize-how dangerous 
my position will be if this news leaks 
` out? 


Chao Chung: : 

(with a shaky voice) Please trust me. I 
‘won't breathe’ a word of it to anyone. I 
had to let you know because I couldn’t let 
' you kill your own father! i 


King: 

(speaking in an unusually soft voice) 
Chao Chung, you’ve been yey. loyal 
to me, haven’t you? l 


Chao Chung: ~°* > 
The only thought in my heart is to serve 
the royal family loyally. 


King: 
(cunningly) As I cannot see your heart, I 
want you to prove it. 


‘Chao Chung: 
How am I to prove it? 


King: 

It’s easy. (He claps his hands. A eunuch 
appears.) (to. the eunuch) Get me a wine 
cup. . 


Eunuch: 

Yes, Your Majeśty. (a pause) Chi Yung, 
Prince Chong Ping’s aide, has been waiting 
outside for some time. I told him Your 
Majesty was taking a rest. Shall I ask him 
to come in?’: 


King: 
No, I’m very tired. 


Eunuch: 
But he said he has iehida very 
important to report to Your Majesty. 


King: 
(reluctantly) All right, ask him to come 
in. x 


(Exit the eunuch. Chao Chung’s face has 
paled. He looks at the King pleadingly, 
but the latter avoids his eyes.) 


(Enter Chi Yung, aide to Prince Chong 
Ping.) 


Chi Yung: 

(bows) Prince Chong Ping, before he left 
here in pursuit of the Imperial Astrologer, 
he asked me to report to Your Majesty 
that it was the Premier who asked him 
and Prince Chong Wen to come here to 
protect Your Majesty. The Premier 
sensed danger; he did not trust Lao Ai. 
Prince Chong Ping. beseeches Your 
Majesty not. to believe what Lao Al 
has said about the Premier. 


King: 
(like a deflated balloon, all his abon 
ance gone, in a voice -weak and ured) 


- Thank-you, you may go now. 


(Exit Chi Yung) Yh Sy A 


(to Chao Chung) Chao Chung, you do: 
not have to send this jug of wine to the 
Premier, not for the time being at least. 


Chao Chung: 


(greatly relieved) Oh, Pm glad: Your 


. Majesty have changed your mind.’ 
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King: 
(coldly) But YOU have to drink it for 
him. 


Chao Chung: 
(kneels down, calmly) Your old slave is 
willing to drink it for the Premier. 


King: 
Any words you want to leave to your 
relatives? 


Chao Chung: 


Please ask my adopted son Chao Kao to 
send my remains to my mother in Han 
Tan to be buried there. 


King: 
I promise you that and Ill have you 
buried in an appropriate manner. 


Chao Chung: 

I would like to see my adopted son Chao 
Kao once more. 

King: 

Sure. (clapping his hand). 


(A eunuch enters) 
(to the eunuch) Get Chao Kao. 
Eunuch: 


Chao Kao has been waiting outside for 
some time. 


King: 
Ask him to come here right away. 


Eunuch: 
Yes, Your Majesty. (bows and leaves) 


Eunuch (offstage): 
Order Chao Kao to come in. 


(Enter Chao Kao, following by the eunuch 
with the wine cup. The latter gives the 
cup to Chao Chung and leaves the stage.) 


Chao Kao: 

(kneels) Your Majesty, your humble slave 
Chao Kao wish Your Majesty a long life 
of ten thousand years. 


(The King gestures to him to get up. 
Chao gets up) . 


King: 
I remember you. You are the youth who 
reported to me the arrival of the rescuers. 


Chao Kao: 

(knocking his head on the ground) Heaven 
protect all providential men. Your 
Majesty is mandated by Heaven. No one 
can do you any harm. 


King: 
Well said, you do not sound illiterate like 
the other eunuchs. 


Chao Kao: 

(elated) Her Majesty, the Queen Mother, 
gave me permission to use the imperial 
library. 


King: 

Good. I want you to be my closest 
attendant, taking over the responsibilities 
of your adopted father. 


Chao Kao: 
(overjoyed) Thank you, Your Majesty. Is 
my adopied father going to take another 
position? 


King: 

He wants to retire and go back to his 
native land. (suddenly the King noticed 
that Chao Kao is not in eunuch uniform) 
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Why aren’t you in eunuch’s attire? 


knocking his head on the ground.) 


King: 

(impatiently) Don’t plead any more. You 
don’t know what good fortune is in store 
for you. As soon as you become a 


<- eunuch, I’ll appoint you Chung Cheh Fu 


Chao Kao: 

(blushing) It’s because your humble slave 
is. . . is not. . . I mean not yet...a 
eunuch. 

King: 


(displeased) Then how could you stay in 
the inner palace? 


Chao Kao: 

(uneasy) It’s because your humble slave 
is afraid of the silk-wormroom treatment 
and Her Majesty kindly granted me the 
permission to go without it. 


King: 
(angry) That’s how the scandal and 
trouble started! Chao Kao, you have to 
take the silk-wormroom treatment before 
you can be my close attendant. 


(Chao Kao’s face turns red and pale in 
quick succession and sweat begins to 
appear on his forehead.) 


Chao Kao: 

(kneels down and knocks 
repeatedly on the ground) Your Majesty, 
please let your humble slave lead a normal 
life. I promise I will serve Your Majesty 
faithfully and loyally even at the risk of 
my life... but... but... please spare me 
of that inhuman treatment... 


King: 

(unmoved) I need a close confidant to be 
always with me. I need someone I can 
trust. You are the most suitable person. 
But ‘you can’t be my close attendant 
without first going through that treat- 
ment. 


(Chao Kao does not answer but keeps on 


his head 


Ling ( HHS ), taking care of all the 
vehicles I ride in, that means you’ll.go 
wherever I go; also I’ll appoint you 
Keeper of the Imperial Seal, all the 
imperial decrees will go through your 
hand. You'll rise from a lowly slave to a 
position closer to me than all the officials 
of the court. ; 


Chao Kao: 
(with mixed feelings but putting up a 
cheerful front) Thank you, Your Majesty. 


(While the King and Chao Kao are engag- 
ing in conversation, Chao Chung has 
poured a cup of wine from the jug, put it 
near his lips, then changed his mind and 
poured the wine on the ground. He bites 
his finger until blood begins to drip. He 
smears the blood at the corners of his 
mouth and eyes and underneath his 
mostrils. Then he screams and falls on the 
ground. He rolls and moans loudly.) 


Chao Kao: i 
(getting up and running toward him) Ah, 
father, what has happened to you? (He 
kneels down and holds Chao Chung in his 
arms.) Your Majesty, (in a frightened 
voice) my father’s mouth, eyes and nose 
are all bleeding! Please send for thè 
Imperial Physician! 


King: 
It’s too late. Your adopted father has 
taken Cheng wine. 


Chao Kao: 
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(busting into tears) Oh, father, father, 
why do you want to commit suicide? 


(Chao Chung does not answer. He coughs, 
screws his face in pain, wriggles and 
twists.) 


King: 

(answering for Chao Chung) Your 
adopted father does not like what 
happened to the Queen Mother. You 


know, he is very loyal to her. 


(Chao Chung shudders in an abrupt 
convulsion; his limbs twitch, then he lies 
still and rigid.) 


Chao Kao: 
(frantic) He,is dead! He is dead! My 
father is dead! 


King: 

(calmly) Don’t shout. I don’t want 
anyone to come in right away. (He goes 
to the stone bench and sits down) Chao 
Kao, come over here. (Chao Kao meekly 
obeys) Chao Kao, [ had a hazardous 
childhood. When I was in the Kingdom of 
Chao where my ‘father was a royal 
hostage, the lives of our whole family 
hanged on thin threads. As a teenager I 
was caught between Lū Pu Wei and Lao 
Ai’s cliques. I’ve been forever haunted by 
fear. When I am frightened, I lose control 
of myself. I’m apt to do things out- 
rageous or even murderous. ... I’m 
beyond myself. ... I’m mad! The fear 
grows with age and the seizure comes 
more often. (sighs) Only your adopted 
father knew how to pacify me. Now that 
he is gone, I begin to realize how much I 
have relied and depended on him. ... 
Chao Kao, I hope I could rely on you to 
calm me down when the seizure comes. 


Chao Kao: 

(kneels down) Your humble slave will try 
the utmost. But... but... Your Majesty, 
I don’t know how! 


King: 
Whenever you see my face turns blue, 
whisper something into my ear. 


Chao Kao:: 
Yes, Your Majesty. 


King: 
Don’t let any one know that I have this 
kind of ailment. 


Chao Kao: 

I do not and I dare not betray Your 
Majesty’s trust in me. I have only one life 
and one head. 


King: 

(smiles) That’s a good answer. (a pause) 
I promised Chao Chung to have his 
remains taken to his mother in Han Tan 
and to be buried there. Be prepared to 
take on this job. 


Chao Kao: 
Yes, Your Majesty. 


King: 

I am very, very tired and my head aches. 
I have to.go back to Hsien Yang before 
it’s too dark. 


Chao Kao: 
Why don’t Your Majesty take a rest here? 


King: 
I hate this ill-starred place. I'll never 


come back again. (clapping his hands) 


(A eunuch enters) 
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King: 
Get everything ready for my return trip. 


Eunuch: 
Your Majesty, the preparations have 
already been made. 


King: 

Good, I’m leaving right away. (a pause) 
Ah, do remind me, as soon as I reach 
Hsien Yang, to send five thousand ounces 
of silver for Eunuch Chao Chung’s 
funeral. 


Eunuch: 
Yes, Your Majesty. (noticing the corpse 
of Chao Chung, the eunuch shivers.) 


(The King, about to leave, turns his head 
and gives Chao Kao his last instruction.) 


King: 

Chao Kao, as soon as you get back from 
Han Tan, you must take the silk-worm 
room treatment immediately. I need your 
service right away. 


Chao Kao: 
(his face turns green) Yes, Your Majesty. 


(Exit the King and his attendant) 


Chao Kao: 

(pounding his chest and cries) I don’t 
want to be a eunuch! I don’t want to 
take that horrible treatment! I want wife, 
family, I want sons to carry down my 
name. ... I want to live like a normal 
man! Oh. .. (wails) why can’t he leave 


‘finger. 


me alone! 


(Meanwhile Eunuch Chao Chung gets up 
and stands behind Chao Kao.) 


Chao Chung: 
(tapping Chao Kao on the shoulder) 
Chao Kao. 


(Chao Kao looks back. When he sees 
Chao Chung, he is so frightened that he 
nearly faints.) ` 


Chao Chung: 

(putting his hand over Chao Kao’s mouth 
to prevent him from crying out, then he 
speak softly) I am not a vampire. I am 
not dead. I poured the wine on the 
ground. 


Chao Kao: 
(pushing away Chao Chung’s hand) How 
come you have blood all over your face? 


Chao Chung: 

(showing his bleeding finger) I bit my 
Don’t ask any more questions. 
Just put me in a coffin and send me to 
Han Tan the fastest way possible. Be sure 
to put some food and water in my coffin 
and don’t forget to bore some holes on 
the sides of the coffin for me to breathe. 


Chao Kao: 
Yes, father. 


CURTAIN 


END OF ACT TWO 
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The Perception of China in 
English Literature of the Enlightenment 


Samuel Johnson opened his most 
famous poem, The Vanity of Human 
Wishes with the couplet 


Let observation with extensive view 
Survey mankind from China to-Peru. 


This somewhat tautological prescription 
indicating that individuals of the human 
raze should observe the human race as 
a whole suggests two completely contrary 
aspects of eighteenth-century thought, 
exoticism and uniformitarianism. Ex- 
oticism assumes that people living in other 
perts of the world are strange and 
mysterious, that their way of life differs 
sharply from that in one’s own country, 
and that natural features such as the 
landscape are also radically different 
from one’s accustomed environment. 
Uniformitarianism to the contrary 
assumes that people the world over are 
fundamentally alike and that the elusive 
quality human nature is always and 
everywhere the same. English literary 
references to China in the eighteenth 
century embodied both of these attitudes 
in about equal proportions. 

It was widely, almost universally, 
assumed in the Enlightenment that the 
primary purpose of literature was to 
portray men and manners. In the 
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preceding age the emphasis had been upon 
things and appearances, but the Enlighten- 
ment concentrated upon customs and 
behavior. This attitude is summarized 
in the title of a work early in the century 


- by Lord Shaftesbury, Characteristics of 


Men, Manners, Opinions. Similar titles 
are Pope’s Essay on Man and Voltaire’s 
Essay on Manners. The most representa- 
tive work of the kind and. perhaps the 
most pervasive of the entire 
Enlightenment was Montesquieu’s Spirit 
of the Laws: The eighteenth-century 
mind sought to approach China from this 
perspective of penetrating to the core of 
human nature and human behavior. 
The major literary works of the period 
relevant to China reflect in one way or 
another the- fundamental premise of 
Montesquieu that all beings, including 
the deity, man and beasts, have laws 
derived from the nature of things. [Book 
I, chapter 1] A specific illustration of 
Montesquieu’s principle is found in a 
query of an eminent philosopher, George 
Berkeley: ‘Do not the same laws of 
motion obtain throughout? The same in 
China and here?” [Alciphron. Fourth 
Dialogue] Another philosopher, David 
Hume, in an essay Of National Character 
tested Montesquieu’s theory of the 
influence of climate upon national 
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behavior by observing that “the Chinese 
have the greatest uniformity of character 
imaginable: though the air and climate 
in different parts of those vast dominions 
admit of very considerable variation.” 
In Book XVII of his Spirit of the Laws, 
Montesquieu advanced the related theory 
that a hot climate favors political 
-servitude or despotism, but he failed to 
explain a Chinese historical phenomenon 
widely discussed in the eighteenth 
century, why the Tartars from a cold 
climate of the north apparently submitted 
themselves to a Chinese despotism of the 
south. 

One series of works dealing with the 
` Chinese can be classified as ideological, 
those treating such topics as despotic 
government, the examination system, 
Confucianism and various other religions, 
Chinese language as the primitive one 
described in Genesis, the possibility that 
the Chinese were once an Egyptian 
colony; and the age .of the world 
according to Chinese chronology. 
Another series of works can be classified 
as imaginative, those in which the 
emphasis is not on ideas about mankind 
but on the literary mode in which 
mankind is portrayed. Travel accounts, 
which are mainly descriptive, may contain 
a good deal of philosophical commentary, 
but- they are usually not considered as 
either. ideological or imaginative. Works 
of imagination that seek to portray an 
exotic society may do so by depiction, 
imitation or translation. The three most 
important imaginative portrayals of China 
in our period were a play based on actual 
history, The Conquest of China, By the 
Tartars (an example of depiction); 
another play, The Chinese Orphan, (an 
example of imitation); and.a novel Hau 
Kiou Chooan or The Pleasing History 
(an example. of translation). Each of 


these works has already been widely 
treated by both Chinese and Western 
scholars. While paying due attention to 
previous scholarship, I shall try to present 
a somewhat different point of view, 
by emphasizing literary themes and 
human values. 

I shall also avoid general statements 
concerning the period at which British 
admiration of China reached its peak. 
Literary history can be manipulated 
as adroitly as statistics. One expert, for 
example, maintains that the vogue for 


‘China reached its highest point during the 


first half of the eighteenth century 
[Appleton 1950::° 140]; another pro- 
claimed an opposite theory — that the 
English turned their attention to the 
Orient late in the century to compensate 
for the loss of the American colonies. 
[Clark 1939: viii]. Opinions concerning 
Chinese character became increasingly 
diverse according to the degree to which 
Europeans penetrated physically into the 
Middle Kingdom, but British interest 
in Chinese literature during the entire 
century was much less than in other 
aspects of Chinese culture and civilization. 

John Dryden, the outstanding 
dramatist of the Restoration Period 
in English literature, at one time proposed 
revising a play about China originally 
conceived by two of his. contemporaries, 
his father-in-law, Sir Robert Howard, and 
the famous rake and cynical libertine, 
the Earl of Rochester. Only one scene 
of this play entitled The Conquest of 
China, By the Tartars in now extant. 
Dryden apparently let the project slide . 
despite the resemblance. of the title to 
one of his own greatest successes, The 
Conquest of Granada, and the prospect 
of earning six hundred pounds at the cost 
of a mere six-weeks labor. [Oliver 1963: 
213-17] The solitary surviving scene 
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concerns the efforts of the Empress of 
China, named Amacoa, to overcome the 
Tartars and revenge the death of her 
father. In this effort she is assisted by 
a military general Hyochian and an 
ally Lycungus. Only the latter is a 
genuine historical character. The play 
was apparently intended to portray the 
Empress as an Oriental Amazon, sharing 
with men both military courage and thirst 
for honor and fame. None of this has 
any relevance to the China of reality. 
But since only a fragment of the play 


has survived, few other general 
conclusions are justified. 
Another play, however, with the 


. identical title, The Conquest of China, 
By the Tartars, 1676, made a serious 
effort to portray the Chinese background. 
By Dryden’s contemporary Elkanah 
Settle, it followed all of the dramatic 
conventions established in Dryden’s 


Conquest of Granada, the prototype for . 


what is known in English literary history 
as the heroic play. This genre was a 
deliberate imitation of an epic poem and, 
therefore, according to Dryden, “Love 
and Valour ought to be the Subject of it.” 
“The plot, although frequently based on 
history, would normally progress through 


a series of surprises, including reversals- 


of fortune and unexpected revelation of 
identity, to an ending that need not be 
tragic (even in the sense of demanding 
the deaths of the principal characters); 
and in the English form an exotic setting 
was preferred.” [Oliver 1963: 62] The 
thetoric of the heroic play is highly 
inflated, at its worst bombastic. The main 
character, or hero, invariably indulges 
in ranting accounts of past exploits and 
boasts of those to come, a type of verbal 
Kung Fu. A recent article in Comparative 
Literature Studies has revealed that a 
genre remarkably similar to the heroic 


play existed in Japan at exactly the same 
period. While Settle was celebrating on 
the English stage the valiant exploits of 
Chinese opponents of the Tartars, a major 
Japanese dramatist, Chikamatsu, was 
portraying another historical figure, a 
pirate, Coxinga, son of a Chinese father 
and a Japanese mother prevailing in a 
series of battles against the invaders 
from the north. [Berry 1985: 97-109] 
Setile’s Conquest of China, By the 
Tartars is the first extensive work of 
imagination in English using China for its 
subject matter. Even more important, 
it attempts to portray authentic Chinese 
history. Scholars have been unable to 
provide exact dates in 1676 for 
performances of the play, but there is no 
doubt that it was acted. An eyewitness 
indicates that at one performance, the 
actor who was supposed to fall upon the 
point of his sword in killing himself, 
merely “laid it in the Scabbard at length 
upon the Ground and fell upon’t, saying, 
now I am Dead.” [Downes, Roscius 
Anglicanus, p. 35; London Stage I, 233] 
Although Settle’s was the first British 
play devoted specifically to China, 
Marlowe’s Tamburlaine the Great, 1587, 
based on the Spanish Timur (1543) of 
Pedro Mexia, also treats Scythian 
conquests. French and Spanish mission- 
aries were the first to treat in depth 
the culture and history of China, but 
Settle was the first European to use 
Chinese sources for a work of the 
imagination. The claim in his Epilogue 
is justified that “his Muse Had History 
and Truth for her Excuse.” In an unusual 
division, he places his “Actors Names” 
into three categories: Tartars, Chinese, 
and Women. Two of the Tartars are 
actual figures from real life, and they are 
given appropriate names, Theinmingus 
[Théen-ming], King of Tartary, and his 
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son, Zungteus [Zunti]. The Chinese 
characters consist of the King of China, 
who is otherwise not named, and three 
princes, only one of whom is a historical 
figure, Lycungus [Licon], and the only 
one bearing a name with a remotely 
Chinese sound. Among the women, once 
again only one is a historical figure, 
Amavanga, queen of a Chinese province. 
The daughter of the King of China is given 
the Italian name Orinda, which Settle 
had used for a Persian character in a 
previous play. Scholarship has already 
revealed that in the European Oriental 
tale of this period little distinction was 
made between the Far East ‘and the Near 
East and that backgrounds, names and 
customs of Persia and Arabia were used 
interchangeably with those of China, 
Korea and Siam. For this reason, Settle’s 


play is significant in its use of historical ` 


sources and its portrayal of actual Chinese 
personalities. 

A contemporary of Settle, Langbaine, 
in his Account of the English Dramatic 
Poets, affirms that the plot of The 
Conquest of China is derived from one 
English and three Spanish works: Peter 
Heylyn’s Cosmography and historical 
narratives on China by Juan de Palafox, 
Juan Gonzdlez de Mendoza, and Luis 
de Guzman. In actuality, Settle drew 
from none of these. Indeed Heylyn’s 
was the only one of these books written 
after the invasion of the Tartars in 1644. 
Settle seems to have drawn all of his 
historical information from the Latin 
Bellum Tartaricum of Martin Martinius, 
which appeared in English translation 
in 1654 as The Conquest of the great and 
most renowed Empire of China, By the 
Invasion of the Tartars. Even today 
this work is considered significant in 
China, for the copy I have used seems 
to be a reprint made in Peking in 1948. 


The action of Settle’s play is twofold 
and relatively simple. In the plot, 
Amavanga, the Chinese provincial queen, 
disguised as a man, dares Zungteus, son 
of the Tartar king, to a single combat. 
Zungteus accepts the challenge, but 
recognizes a strong personal attraction 
toward his opponent. In conversation 
with a friend, he reveals that he had spent 
his youth in the Tazmingian Court of 
China and that China has a greater hold 
on-him than Tartary. This is a well- 
known theme: that the Tartar military 
conquerors were conquered in turn by 
the civilizing art of the Chinese. Zungteus 
also reveals that he has heard of the 
exploits of Amavanga, the Chinese 
Amazon, and has become enamored of’ 
her through her reputation. He is afriad 
that if he persists in the war he will 
someday kill her on the battlefield and 
affirms that rather than taking such a 
risk he will abandon his campaign. His 
friend admonishes him, however, 


If out of Honours path one step you 
move, ; 

She’le hate you, 
worthless love. 


and abhor your 


This is another major theme of the period, 
that of the conflict of love and honor. 
Zungteus naturally chooses honor and 
proceeds with his campaign. Later 
in the play, Amavanga falls in love with 
Zungteus and is selected as a champion 
to oppose him in a hand-to-hand 
encounter. She at first decides against 
entering the lists, but after considering 
the claims of duty changes her mind. 
This is the second introduction of the 
theme of love and honor. On the field, 
Zungteus delivers a fatal blow, and 
Amavanga, while expiring, reveals her 
identity as a woman and declares her 
love for Zungteus. The latter tells the 
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King of China that he would scorn a 
victory won by slaying a woman. He 
determines to follow Amavanga to the 
grave, but is dissuaded by his friend 
and agrees to carry on the campaign, 
affirming “My duty do’s against Love 
conspire,” the third appearance of the 
love-honor conflict. 

The other plot concerns the love of 
Alcinda, an “Innocent Lady” of the 
Chinese Court, for a prince Quitazo, 
to whom she is engaged by contract. 
The king divides his forces between 
Quitazo and Lycungus, a historical 
figure, who serves as Settle’s villain. 
This division of the state between two 
officers, one in charge of war and the 
other of political affairs, is a major 
element in the authentic Chinese drama, 
Orphan of the House of Chao. Even 
though Settle had a different source for 
the political stratagem, the resemblance 
provides further evidence of the 
historicity of his play. 

In the final act, Zungteus, the Tartar, 
learns that his father has been slain by 
a poisoned arrow, and Lycungus seizes 
control: of the Chinese forces and 
prepares to have himself crowned. The 
King resolves to die resisting and sends 
to his wives an order to commit suicide, 
which he later retracts, but only after 
the women of the palace have carried 
out his order. The King leaves the crown 
of China to Zungteus, believing that it 
is better to bestow it upon a foreign foe 
than on a traitor. Zungteus fights with 
Lycungus, kills him, and is proclaimed 
King of China. He is about to do away 
himself out of grief for Amavanga when 
she suddenly reappears. She had merely 
been deprived fo sensation on the field 
and her wound had healed. In the closing 
lines Zungteus predicts their mutual 
happiness with that of China, a final 


statement of the theme of the conqueror- 
conquered. Voltaire is usually given 
credit for presenting this theme on the 
stage, but Settle clearly preceded him. 
Settle’s play is also much closer to actual 
history, or at least to European historical 
sources. He obviously made an honest 
effort to portray the manners of the 
Chinese. 

Settle’s historical source Martin 
Martinius describes the provincial Queen 
Amavanga, although he does not give 
her a name. In the words of Martinius, 
“there was one Heroick Lady, whom we 
may well call the Amazon or Penthesilean 
of China. She brought along with her 
three thousand, from the remote Province 
of Suchuen carrying all not only 
Masculine minds, but mens habits also, 
and assumed Titles more becoming men 
then women.” [28] Martinius mentions, 
moreover, a male character with the name 
Amavangus. [p. 104] Three of Settle’s 
other characters are also taken from 
Martinius and they bear the same names: 
Thienmingus, King of Tartary; his son, 
Zungteus, and the unprincipled villain 
Lycungus. [Martinius 1654: 41, 53, 66] 
A modern Chinese critic has objected 
against Settle’s play that it “reflects more 
the current vogue of the heroic drama 
than any intelligent interest in the distant 
land of China.” [Ch’én Shou-yi 1936: 
90] This critic particularly ridicules 
“such things as poisonings, stabbings, a 
king of China, who after slashing himself 
with a dagger, writes his will in his own 
blood, and the bodies of his wives 
presented on the stage with daggers and 
swords ‘thrust through’ their breasts.” 
This is a fair description of a 
blood-curdling scene in the play, but the 
scene is squarely based on Settle’s 
historical source. According to Martinius, 
the Emperor “is said to have left a Letter 
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write with his own Blood” in which he 
conjured Lycungus to take revenge upon 
his enemies. He then beheaded his own 
daughter and hanged himself. His 
example was followed by the Queen 
and members of the court. “And this 
cruel butchering of themselves passed 
not only in the Court, but also in the 
City, where many made themselves away 
either by hanging, or drowning by leaping 
into Lakes; for it is held by this Nation 
to be the highest point of fidelity to die 
with their Prince, rather than to live and 
be subject to another.” [Martinius 1654: 
87-9] The scene which seems to be the 
most artificial of the play, therefore, is 
actually a representation of historical 
truth and a fair rendering of the manners 
and customs of the Chinese people. 

It is relevant at this point to ask how 
a major theme of the play — the conflict 
of love and honor — is related to Settle’s 
literary milieu. In Europe the theme is 
probably most frequently associated with 
the Spanish legend of the Cid in 
portrayals by Guillen de Castro and 
Corneille: in this legend two lovers 
are torn between love for each other 
and loyalty to their respective families. 
Settle was undoubtedly aware of 
Corneille’s treatment of the theme, but 
he had at the same time full warrant for 
transferring it to China. Martinius tells 
of a disgraceful episode concerning 
the tyrant Lycungus. The latter, holding 
in his power an aged magistrate whose 
son controlled one of the major Chinese 
armies, forced the old man to write 
a letter urging his son to subject himself 
to Lycungus. The son returned a letter 
chiding his father, “if you forget your 
duty and fidelity to our Emperor, no 
man will blame me if I forget my duty 
and obedience to such a father.” [94] 
An expanded version of this episode, 


emphasizing the honor-love theme was 
given by a French Jesuit Pierre Joseph 
d’Orléans in 1688, twelve years after 
Settle’s play. The son “stood, as it were, 
between his father and his country, 
obliged to sacrifice the one for the other, 
and unable to revenge the death of his 
sovereign except by consenting to that 
of his father. He hesitated not, however. 
. .. The path of duty lay clear before him; 
and, after all, it was far better for both 
that one should suffer an honourable 
death, than that both live to be despised.” 
[Orléans 1854: 17] To be sure, Settle 
knew nothing of this passage, but it does 
reveal that he was not intruding alien 
material in associating the love-duty 
theme with Chinese history. In portray- 
ing the Chinese in the light of 
conventional European themes — the 
love triangle involving the king’s daughter 
is another — Settle is projecting the 
notion of uniformitarianism. 

Probably more has been written 
on the fortunes of the Yuan drama 
Chao-Shik-ka-érh, or The Little Orphan 
of the House of Chao, than any other 
literary work involving Chinese-Western 
literary relations of the eighteenth 
century. It was first translated into a 
European language in 1731 by a French 
Jesuit, Joseph Henri Prémare. A modern 
critic has raised the question why Prémare 
selected this particular play from the 
enormous number available for translation 
and suggested in answer that “the 
sentiments of loyalty and self-sacrifice” 
in the play may have provided “a noble 
specimen of Chinese virtue.” [Liu 1953: 
201] Another explanation is that the 
portrayal of these sentiments resembles 
the European love-duty theme. It is 
well-known that the Jesuits sought to 
persuade their superiors in Rome that 
Chinese religion was very much like 
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Christianity. It would coincide with the 
Jesuit strategy to bring forward an 
example of Chinese dramatic art 
embodying a moral theme identical to 
a major one in the West. Prémare’s 
translation was published originally in a 
compilation by another Jesuit, 
Jean-Baptiste Du Halde, Description. . . de 
la Chine and reprinted in a number of 
subsequent editions. Du Halde’s Descrip- 
tion including Prémare’s version of 
the Orphan, had two different English 
translations, one in 1736 and a second 
in 1741. The same year, 1741, saw the 
publication of an English adaptation of 
the play by William Hatchett under 
the title The Chinese Orphan: an 
Historical Tragedy. Alterd from a 
Specimen of the Chinese Tragedy, in Du 
Halde’s History of China. The two-fold 
reference to history in this title indicates 
an effort by the author to suggest 
authenticity as does a further sub-title, 
Interspers’d with Songs, after the Chinese 
manner. It may be true that the songs 
do not really capture the genuine flavor 
of the Middle Empire, but Hatchett at 
least made a step in the right direction, 
for songs do not appear at all in Prémare’s 
version. He deliberately left them out 
because of their allusions to. things 
unknown in the West and because their 
figures of speech are extremely difficult 
to comprehend. (Percy, 1761: 4: 201] 
Hatchett dedicated his play to John 
Campbell, Second Duke of Argyle, 
one of the. main opponents of the 
ministry of Robert Walpole, he, 
therefore, introduced parallels between 
China and contemporary English politics. 


In his prologue, he affirmed that since 


“the Chinese are a wise discerning People, 
and much fam’d for their Art of 
Government,” the “Fable of ‘the original 
play was political. Indeed it exhibits 


an amazing Series of Male-administration, 
which the Chinese Author has wrought 
up to the highest Pitch.” Although 
praising his model for “certain Strokes 
of Nature in it, scarce to be equall’d by 
the most celebrated of the European 
Drama,” Hatchett maintains that in 
portraving the villain of the piece, whom 
Hatchett in his version equates with the 
English prime-minister Walpole, the 
Chinese author “exaggerated Nature, and 
introduced rather a Monster than a Man.” 
An earlier play, The Fatal Vision: or the 
Fall of Siam, 1716, by a better-known 
playwright, Aaron Hill, specifically 
avoided political allusions to contempor- 
ary England. In his dedication, the 
author revealed that he scarcely knew 
the different between China and Siam, 
and that he had chosen an Oriental 
background in order to give almost 
free reign to his fancy. In his words, 
“Our distance from, and dark Ideas of 
the Chinese Nation, and her Borders, 
tempted me to fix my Scene in so remote 
a Situation. The Fable is fictitious; 
and the Characters are all imaginary, even 
to the very Names, excepting only 
Uncham, common to the Emperors of 
China, as at Rome, the Caesars. The 
Manners, and the Sentiments, are proper, 
because necessary to produce the several 
Ends, which form the Business of each 
Character.” 

As I have said, Hill adopts exactly 
the opposite attitude from Hatchett’s 
in regard to politics. Instead of using. 
China to portray the domestic 
administration, Hill chooses a strange 
land so that he could steer clear of 
political allusions altogether. This he 
makes clear in his prologue: 


‘Disdainful of these sordid Views to 
Night, . 
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The Author strict Attention would 
invite; 

On China’s distant Coast the scene he 
draws, 

A Nation famous for her Arts and Laws: 

No doubtful Hint, no Party-glances, 
here 

Shall, to disturb divided Minds, appear. 


Both dramatists, however, accept the 
concept of uniformity, that human 
‘nature is always the same — in all times 
and places. 

The action of the original Chinese 
orphan play takes place in the seventh 
century B.C. Hatchett gives all of the 
characters new names. Two of them, 
Ousanguee [Usanguey] and Amavans, are 
authentically Chinese, but they are 
taken from the time of the Tartar invasion 
in the seventeenth century. A virtuous 
minister is given the name of the Chinese 
philosopher Lao-Tse, which would be 
comparable to a Chinese dramatist of the 
eighteenth century calling a virtuous 
Western statesman by the name of Plato. 
In Prémare’s translation, Ta-ngan-ca, the 
villain, determined to exterminate the 
family of Chao, his rival, persuades the 
ruler of the province that Chao is a 
traitor. All of the Chao family is then 
killed except a pregnant daughter-in-law, 
who had been admonished by her 
husband that if she has a son, to call 
him the orphan of Chao and to bring 
him up to avenge his family’s honor. A 
son is eventually born, and the villain 
orders that no one be allowed to leave 
the house. The mother entreats her 
physician to conceal the child in his 
medicine box; which he does, and the 
mother strangles herself so that she 
cannot be forced to reveal the manner 
in which he was saved. The villain learns 
of the orphan’s escape and then orders 
that all infants under six months of age 


t 


be killed. The physician takes the orphan 
to a retired minister in the country — 
they agree that the physician will 
substitute his own son of six months 
for the orphan and that he will denounce 
the old man for harboring the orphan. 
This he does. His own son is killed, 
the old -man is tortured and dies, and 
the king invites the physician to live in 
the palace and promises to adopt the 
physician’s presumed son, the orphan, 
as his own. Twenty years pass. The 
physician has ‘the orphan’s past history 
painted as a scroll, interprets it to the 
orphan, and reveals his true identity. 
In the meantime, the king also becomes 
aware of the story and orders the 
extermination of the villain and his entire 
family. The latter meekly confesses his 
guilt, asking merely to be put to death 
as soon as possible. The king, however, 
orders that his death be slow and painful. 
He also decrees that the deceased 
ancestors of the orphan be given titles 
of honor and that the noble physician 
be granted a large estate, So far as I 
know, not a single commentator on the 
play from the eighteenth century to the 
present has observed that the intervention 
of the king in this manner greatly detracts 
from the verisimilitude of the play. No 
explanation whatsoever is offered in the 
play of how the king learned the details 
of the story, for according to the previous 
action only the physician knew the 
identity of the orphan. In Western terms, 
the introduction of the king is a blatant 
deus ex, machina, which might have been 
acceptable in ancient Greece but would 
not have been approved in eighteenth- 
century Europe. It may, however, have 
appealed to Chinese audiences as a 
salutary reminder that revenge should 
be kept under the authority of the 
government. 
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The theme of the conflict between 
love and honor appears three times: 
in the physician’s sacrifice of his own 
child to save the orphan, in the old 
minister’s enduring torture and death 
also for the orphan, and in the suicide of 
a guard who allowed the physician to pass 
with the orphan concealed in his medicine 
box. On this occasion the guard affirms 
in a later translation of Thomas Percy, 
“a loyal subject fears not to die, and 
he, who fears death, is not a loyal 
subject.” Related to the love-honor 
theme is that of absolute obedience to 
the monarch, which is portrayed by the 
compliance of the orphan’s father to a 
forged command of the king to commit 
suicide. Another related theme is that 
of filial piety. As soon as the orphan 
is “informed of the injustice to his family, 
he sets out to kill his father’s murderer, 
even though the murderer is his own 
devoted foster father.” [Shih. 1976: 42] 

Hatchett in his adaptation removes: 
the deus ex machina, retains the theme 
of absolute obedience to authority, 
but surprisingly submerges the ' theme 
of love and honor. This is probably 
because of his concern with the “Art 
of Government.” His major change is 
to remove the passing of twenty years. 
The orphan, therefore, is no longer a 
speaking character, for all the action 
takes place during his infancy. Hatchett 
retains the suicide of the infant’s father 
as a result of the forged order, the rescue 
of the infant by the physician, the order 
for all infants under six months to be 
killed, the trading places of the 
physician’s son and the orphan, and 
the torture of the old man who harbors 
the infant in the country. In the final 
act, which follows with almost no lapse 
of time, the physician has the orphan’s 
story depicted on a robe, and then 


explains it to the king. Instead of one 
villain, Hatchett provides two, the second 
a priest who serves as henchman to the 
dastardiy politician, he is described as 
“a hellish Bonze, skilled in magick lore.” 
Hatchett ‘also provides the physician with 
a wife, who opposes the plan of sacrificing 
her infant for the orphan. The husband, 
far from sympathizing with her anguish, 
tebukes the entire feminine sex for its 
being swayed by emotion. 

There are no overtones of the 
love-honor theme in this scene. Earlier ‘ 
in the play where the guard allows the 
physician to escape with the infant, 
Hatchett has him act from principles 
of justice, not honor or duty. 

Hatchett portrays nearly everyone in 
the play as black as possible in order to 
carry out his political parallel between 
England and China. If the entire British 
administration was corrupt, as he 
believed, he was required, as he 
acknowledged in his dedication, to 
exhibit “an amazing Series of Male- 
administration, which the Chinese Author 
has wrought up to the highest Pitch 
of Abhorrence.” In other words, human 
nature is everywhere the same when it 
is perverse as well as when it is noble. 

Hatchett’s gloomy view of Chinese 
politics is just the contrary of that of 
Samuel Johnson, which is also based on 
Du Halde, but on other sections of the 
Description. . . de la Chine. In a reivew 
of the English translation in 1736, 
Johnson wrote that China is a nation 
“where Men advance in Rank as they 
advance in Learning, and Promotion is 
the Effect of virtuous Industry.” He 
was impressed by the accounts “of honest 
Ministers, who, however incredible it 
may seem, have been seen more than 
once in that Monarchy, and have 
adventured to admonish the Emperors 
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of any Deviation from the Laws of their 


Country, or any Error in their Conduct, 


that has endangerd either their: own 
Safety, or the Happiness of their People.” 
[Fan 1945: 11] 

Voltaire’s subsequent rendition of the 
original Chinese play resembles Johnson’s 
interpretation of Chinese politics rather 
than Hatchett’s, and it high-lights the 
good side of human nature. Without 
question, Voltaire’s L’Orphelin de la 
Chine (1755) was the most popular 
eighteenth-century play about China, 
in all of Europe and it has inspired the 
greatest scholarly attention from then to 
the present. The play actually provides 
very little authentic information about 
the Middle Kingdom, however, despite 
Voltaire’s claim that his interest lay 
in revealing Chinese manners and 
civilization. As he remarked in his 
dedication to his friend the Duc de 
Richelieu, the original Chinese drama 
“ig a precious monument that better 
serves for the understanding of the mind 
of China than all the accounts that have 
been written or will ever be related of 
that vast empire.” The very composing 
of the original play and its survival over 
the centuries proved, according to 
Voltaire, “that the Tartar conquerors 
did not change the manners of the 
defeated nation; they protected all the 
arts established in China; they adopted 
all the laws.” As we have seen, this is 
essentially a restatement of the theme 
of Settle’s Conquest of China: Voltaire 
ridicules various aspects of the original 
play such as a man committing suicide 
by written order of the emperor and the 
exterminating of all infants under the 
age of six months, apparently losing sight 
of the similar event associated with King 
Herod in the New Testament. In spite 
of the Arabian Nights atmosphere of 


fantasy, Voltaire concluded that the play 
contains human interest and luminous 
clarity, “the two great excellencies of 
all times and all nations.” Voltaire 
admitted that his own adaptation, 
departed drastically from his model, 
but he defended it because it conformed 
to the principle upon which his entire 
literary career had been devoted, to 
portray manners and to inspire virtue. 
In this instance he particularly sought 
“to portray the manners of the Tartars 
and the Chinese.” Typical of French 
classical drama, the action is minimal, 
the declamation superabundant, particu- 
larly in contrast with the preceding works 
of Settle and Hatchett. 

In actuality, Voltaire’s preface says 
more than the play itself about Chinese 
manners. Indeed he stripped the original 
of all plot elements except the trading 
places of the two infants. He provided 
an entirely new set of names for his 
characters, none of which is authentic 
except Genghis Khan, who does not 
appear in the original play at all. In 
Voltaire’s version, Idamé, virtuous wife 
of a noble mandarin, reveals that five 
years previously she had fallen in love 
with Genghis Khan, then a mere soldier, 
to whom Voltaire accords the name 
of Témugin, remarkably similar to 
Timur-Lank or Tamerlane. Idamé is now 
happily married, however, to the 
mandarin Zamti, and is caring for her 
infant son as well as for the infant son of 
the emperor. When an emissary of 
Genghis demands that the royal infant 
be delivered, Zamti orders a servant to 
give up his own son instead. From 
this point until the end of the play, 
Voltaire incessantly rings the changes on 
the theme of the conflict of love and 
honor, inclination and duty. After 
Zamti and Idamé debate over the contrary 
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responsibilities of parental love and 
civic duty, Zamti offers -his own son, 
to be executed, affirming that he is 
the true - prince, but Idamé, swears 
tearfully and truthfully that he is her 
own son, hoping to save him. In an 
interview with Genghis, Idamé defends 
her husband, and condemns herself for 
not also making his noble choice, instead 
of following her maternal instincts. 
Genghis orders them to deliver the real 
prince or suffer torture and death, and 
both refuse, resolving to die together. 
Genghis, reluctantly admiring their 


example and the national traditions upon 


which it is based, offers to spare Zamti 
and the two infants if. Idamé will divorce 
her husband. Idamé as a last resort begs 
Zamti to commit suicide with her in the 
Japanese manner; Genghis then relents, 
spares both infants, and promises to 
adopt their child as his own. In his final 
speech, he predicts that in the future 
the vanquished Chinese will govern 
the victorious Tartars. 

None of the legion of commentators 
on the Chinese orphan has noted that 
Condorcet in his eighteenth-century Vie 
de Voltaire compared the sacrifice of 
Zimti to a parallel incident in Corneille’s 
Héraclius. In this Western tragedy of a 
former age, Phocas becomes emperor 
of the East by assassinating the rightful 
ruler and his sons. ‘One of these is saved, 
however, by a nursemaid Léontine, who 
substitutes her own infant for that of 
the emperor. The sacrifice is perceived 
as appropriate, 
Greece and classical France. Voltaire 
himself remarked about Héraclius: “I 
believe that a mother can send her son 
to death in order to save the son of 
her emperor, but to give plausibility to 
an action so contrary to nature as this 
the. mother should have been bound 


therefore, for ancient. 


by an oath, should have been forced 
by religion, by some motive superior to 
nature.” [9: 516] - In the Chinese orphan 
plays, of course, the sacrifice comes 
from a father, whose motivation is loyalty 
and patriotism. Whether or not this is 
a motive superior to nature depends on 
the interpretation of Chinese’ manners. 
In Héraclius and in the original Chinese 
play, dutys prevails over love, but in 
Voltaire the emphasis is in love over 
duty. l 

The ideological passages in Voltaire’s 
play are remarkably few, and they 
support the principle that nature is not 


only everywhere the same, but in 
agreement with: Voltaires rational 
philosophy. These passages do little 


to support his claim that the play 
represents a “Chinese sermon” or “the 
morality of Confucius in five acts.” 
[Voltaire 1953: 65: 5821] The following 
lines spoken by Idame, however, are 
cited by Condorcet, as particularly 
true and philosophic: 


The marriage bed and Nature are the 
first of laws, l 

Of bonds in men and nations the 
sacred cause; 

These laws from God derive; all others ` 
are our own. [II, iii] 


These lines incorporate the conventional 
“cry of nature” in the French theater 
and represent the view that love should 
triumph over duty, contrary to the 
spirit of the Chinese original and of 
Confucian morality. Those elements of 
the production which specifically 
attempted to portray Chinese culture 
were the diction and the costuming, 
partly at the insistence of the leading 
lady, Mlle Claire Clairon. In keeping 
with his praise of the “luminous clarity” 
of the original, Voltaire made the language 
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more simple than was customary on the 
classic French. stage, and for the first 
time- in the- French theater the scenery 
and : costumes. reflected those, of the 


people being portrayed. La Harpe, one . 


of -Voltaire’s pupils, remarked enthusias- 
tically, “this is the first time we have 
‘been shown a Chinese nation.” [Aldridge 
1975: 225] Voltaire even apologized for 
not going further in the direction of 
reality. 
French,” he explained, “my Chinese 
would have been more Chinese and 
Genghis more Tartar.”” He felt that it 
was necessary for him to weaken his 
ideas and restrict himself in the portrayal 
of manners in order not to shock his 
frivolous countrymen. 

In the preface to his play, Voltaire 
pointed out a parallel between the 
_ Chinese and the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, a significant indication of 
uniformitarianism in his way of thinking. 
The Chinese and the Greeks and Romans 
were the first nations to develop the 
drama, according to Voltaire, “the only 
ancient peoples who have known the 
true spirit of society.” In his opinion, 


“nothing makes men more sociable, . 


softens their.conduct, or improves their 
reason as much as bringing them together 
to enjoy the pure pleasures of the mind.” 
Five years before the presentation of 
Voltaire’s play this parallel between 
Chinese and Greek drama had been even 
` more fully developed in England, by a 
learned clergyman, Richard Hurd. In 
a “Discourse on Poetical Imitation” 
included in a book on a Latin poet, Hurd 
cited the original Chinese Orphan as an 
illustration of his contention that writers 
in widely separated cultures could 
independently produce works on similar 
themes in similar styles with no possibility 
of the influence of one upon the 


“If the French were not so. 


other. He stretched the concept of 
uniformitarianism, therefore, to literary 
composition. - Should any conformity 
appear between. Chinese and English - 
drama, he argued, “nothing could better 
evince the efficacy of general principles 
to bring about a similitude in the Method 
of composition.” [Percy, 1762. 1: 222] 

Hurd, as Voltaire was to do later, judged 
the Chinese play according to Aristotelean 
rules. The plot turns on a single event, 
the destruction of the house of Chao; 
the play begins in medias res; and the 
action proceeds at rapid speed. Hurd 
found several other marks of coincidence | 
between this Chinese model and Grecian 

ones: “the circumstance of the Orphan’s — 
concealment and protection in the hands 
of a faithful and honest governour,. the 
very same expedient which Sophocles 


had imagined for. the preservation of 
. Orestes — ‘the. motive to revenge, drawn 
from the solemn injunctions of a dying 


father, analogous to that, which, in the | 
Greek poet, arises from the command 
of the oracle — many particular 
expressions of distress — proverbial 
observations — moral. sentiments — and 
an inter -mixture of songs in 


passionate parts, heightened into sublime 


poetry, and somewhat resembling the 


character of the ancient chorus.” [Percy, 


1762. 1: 230-31] The notion of uni- 
formitarianism was further established in 
1941 by a Chinese critic who pointed 
out that Wang Kuo-wei, “the greatest 
Chinese scholar of the preceding 
generation, arrived at a similar 
conclusion”: concerning an identity of 
composition between Greek and Chinese 
poetry. [Ch’ien Chung-shu 1941 (1): 33] 
Voltaire’s play was published in 
French in London four months after its . 
performance in Paris (Aug., 1755) and in 
an English translation five months after ~ 
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(January, 1756). John Berkenhout in 
reviewing the former edition not only 
had nothing to say about the Chinese 
subiect matter, but completely ignored 
Voltaire’s 
source. Far from conceiving that the 
play actually had an authentic 
background in Chinese literature, this 
English reviewer could merely - suggest 
that if “Mr. Voltaire would stoop to 
borrow from any author whatsoever, I 
should be apt to think he had just been 
reading l’Andromache and l’Athalie of 
Racine.” [Monthly Review, 13 (1755) 
494.] The translator of Voltaire’s 
Orphelin suggested in his dedication to 
the reigning actor David Garrick that 
the play could well be adapted for English 
audiences with Garrick playing the main 
part. He recommended in addition a 
few alterations in the plot, chiefly moving 
the account of the earlier attraction 
between Genghis and Idamé from the 
first to the third act, narrating rather than 
presenting the confrontation between 
Zamti and Idamé, and infusing some 
pathetic elements in the portrayal of 
Genghis. This anonymous translator also 
suggested that Voltaire had imitated 
some of Shakespeare’s touches in his 
writing, but failed to mention which 
Shakespearean play Voltaire may have 
used for inspiration. [Bruce. 1918: 70] A 
Chinese scholar has suggested that the 
trarslator was actually Arthur Murphy, 
the author of a later Orphan of China 
(1759) [Ch’en Shou-yi 1941 (1): 110-11] 
but this is doubtful because of the 
poor quality of the rendering. John 
Berkenhout in the Monthly Renew 
[14: 646] called it a caricature of 
Voltaire’s “charming original” and hoped 
for the credit of British literature that 
“it would never reach the hand of Mr. 
Voltaire.” . 


treatment of his Chinese . 


Chinese drama. 


Three years’ later, | Murphy’s 
adaptation of Voltaire’s play under the 
title The Orphan of China, 1759, was 
produced in London with Garrick acting 
the part of Zamti. Ina letter to Voltaire, 
published as a kind of introduction, 
Murphy indicated that his interest in 
the subject had first been aroused by 
Hurd’s comments on the Chinese play, 
but freely admitted that his work was 
based on: Voltaire’s. He felt, however, 
that Voltaires version had certain 
blemishes or imperfections which he had 
corrected: in his adaptation. His major 
change was in converting the play to a 
real tragedy, much closer to the original 
Voltaire, like Settle, 
in pursuing the theme of the conqueror- 
conquered, had perhaps been forced by 
the theme itself to provide a happy 
ending. Murphy by dropping this theme 
could remain closer to the spirit of the 
original. Murphy also maintained that 
he had tracked Voltaire “in the snow 
of Shakespeare,” but like Voltaire’s 
anonymous translator failed to 
substantiate the charge with any concrete . 
details. l 

The prologue by the Poet Laureate 
of the time, William Whitehead, touches 
on a theme introduced by Richard Hurd, 
the comparison between China and 
classical Greece, but Whitehead gives 
it a new twist — affirming that the Orient 
makes far better dramatic material than 
does warmed-over classicism. 


Enough of Greece and Rome: 
Th’exhausted store 

Of either nation now can harm no 
more: 

Ev’n adventitious helps in vain we try, 

Our triumphs languish in the public eye. 


On Eagle wings the Poet of tonight 
Soars for fresh venture to the source of 
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light, 

To China’s Eastern real. and boldly 
bears 

Confucius’ morals to Britannia’s ears. 


A poem by Taes Cawthorn, Of Taste: 
An Essay, 1762, reflecting the kindred 
vogue for China in architecture, 
landscaping, and porcelain, also pteees 
to the change in emphasis. 


. Of late, stis trne, quite sick of Rome ‘and 
Greece, 
We fetch our models from the wise 
Chinese. [Cawthorn. 1771: 115] 


An Irish dramatist, Alexander Dow, 
in Zingis. A Tragedy,” 1769, further 
developed the notion that Oriental 


themes.are superior to classic ones on ` 


account of their novelty and primitive 
vitality. 


& 


‘Too much the Greek and Roman Chiefs 


engage 

The Muses care — they languish on our 

. Stage. 

The modern Bard, struck with the vast 
applause 

‘Of ancient masters, like the: painter 
draws 

From models only; — can such copies 
charm 

The heart, or like the glow of nature 
warm? 


To fill the scene, to-night our Author 

brings 
_ Originals at least — warriors and kings — 

Heroes, who like their gems, unpolish’d 
shine, l 

The mighty fathers of the Tartar live; 

Greater than thoss, whom Classic pages 
boast, 

If those are greater, who have conquer'd 
most. 


Dow’s. play, following Voltaire’s portrays 
Genghis Kan (here called Zingis Chan), 
ancestor in part of “The Emperor of 


‘Mogulistan.” 


China, the Mogul of India, the great 
Chan of Tartary” .and is, according to 
the author, based on a play in the 
Persian language entitled “The Tarick 
Only the preceding lines, 
therefore, are relevant to China. 

Whitehead in his prologue. to The 
Orphan of China specifically drew 
attention to the readiness of Zamti to 
sacrifice .his own son in order to secure 
the life of the royal infant. He suggested, 
however, that the sacrifice is too great and 
the morality too severe. 


_ If. then, assiduous to obtain his. end, 
You find too far the subject’s zeal 


extend; 

If undistinguish’d loyalty prevails ` 
‘Where nature shrinks, and strong 
affection fails; . 

On China’s tenets charge the fond 
mistake, 


And spare his error for his Virtue’s sake. 


Whitehead specifically blames Zamti’s 
excessive zeal or loyalty on ‘China’s 
tenets,” oyerlooking the extensive 
tradition of duty over love that had 
existed. in the Western world ever since 
Abraham’s willingness to sacrifice Isaac. 
Later in the eighteenth century a major 
work of. moral philosophy seriously 
propounded the principle that one man is 
inherently of more importance than 
another and that the life of. the more 
important one should always be secured 
over the less important regardless of any 
personal relationship to either one. 
William Godwin who propounded this 
principle in his: Enquiry concerning 
Political- Justice, 1793, asked whether 
Fénelon, a greatly-admired bishop, or 
his valet should be rescued from a burning 
building if only one could be saved. 
Godwin replied that the life of Fénelon 
should be preferred, not only over that 
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of his valet, but over that of anyone’s 
own brother, father or benefactor. 
[Godwin 1946: 1: 126-8] Chung-Wen 
Shih has observed that while the sacrifice 
and devotion of the loyal retainer “may 
perhaps seem to border on the fanatical, 
it indicates the high value placed on 
loyalty in traditional Confucian society.” 
[1976: 84] 

In the epilogue to Murphy’s Orphan 
of China, Mrs. Yates, the actress who had 
taken the part of Idamé, complained that 
there was no love interest in the play, 
a somewhat odd objection since Murphy 
in his letter to Voltaire had particularly 
ridiculed the latter’s including an amorous 
sub-plot and his portraying “Le Chevalier 
Gengiskan, as errant a lover as ever sighed 
‘in the Thuilleries at Paris.” The epilogue 
also gave a somewhat pejorative view of 
the Chinese physiognomy and of the 
custom of foot-binding. Such disparaging 
descriptions are rare in English writing of 
the period. 


First, as to beauty — Set your hearts 
at rest — > 

They’re all broad foreheads, and pigs 
eyes at-best. 7 ș 


Lest the poor things shou’d roam, and 
‘prove untrue, 
They all are crippled in the tiney shoe. 


Murphy’s play opens when the orphan 
has attained the age of 20 and the 
kingdom is already under control of the 
Emperor of the Tartars. The latter 
is -now called Timurkan, only a slight 
variation from the name Témungen which 
in Voltaire’s version he bears before 
assuming the title of Genghis Kan. Both 
the orphan and Zamti’s son are alive, 
the orphan having been adopted by 
Zamti as his own son and Zamti’s real 
son having ended up as a captive of 


Timurkan. Zamti describes the plight of 
China: 


In vain Confucius 
Unlock’d his radiant stores of mora 
truth; 
In vain bright science, and each tender 
muse, 
Beam’d every elegance on polish’d life. 


Timurkan depicts himself as a “conqueror 
arriv’d from rougher scenes.” But he 
takes advantage of the culture of the 
Chinese rather than adopting it: 


: . . . henceforth my art 

To make this stubborn race receive 
the yoke, : 

Shall be by yielding to their softer 
manners, 

Their vesture, laws, and customs. 


Not only is Timurkan not “le Chevalier- 
Genghis Khan”; he is an outright villain, 
crafty and. vindictive. The conventional 
theme of the conqueror-conquered has 
been almost compeltely dropped. 

The sacrifice scene takes place after 
Zamti tells his adopted son that he is 
the royal heir. Timurkan presses the 
mother and father to reveal which of the 
two young: men is their real son, and, 
as in Voltaire, they tell conflicting stories. 
The sublimity of the parallel passages in 
Voltaire, however, is lacking in Zamti’s 
statement of the conflict between love 
and duty. 


And can’st thou think 

To save one vulgar life, that Zamti now 

Will marr the vast design? — No, let 
him bleed 

Let my boy bleed. 


Zamti challenges Timurkan to try all 
his tortures on himself, his wife, and his 
son, and Timurkan pays tribute to 
Chinese fortitude. It is 
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More pow’rful far 

Than this high-boasted wall, which long 
hath stood 

The shock of time, of war, of storms, 
and thunder, 

The wonder of the world! — 

What are those, Virtue, who can’st 
thus inspire 

This stubborn pride, this dignity of soul. 


This is one of the passages most eulogistic 
of the Chinese character in English 
bellestetters of the period. In the same 
scene Timurkan defends his record of 
ruthless slaughter by affirming that it 
had been necessary in order to settle the 
civil discord in China. Murphy introduces 
a new element by having Zamti accuse 
Timurkan of subverting traditional 
temples and introducing “the monstruous 
worship of your living Lama.” 

; Zamti then defies Timurkan with a 
. rousing speech in which he introduces 
contemporary Western ideologies into 
Chinese culture. 


Tho’ ruffian pow’r 

May for a while suppress all sacred 
order, 

And trample on the rights of man; — 
the soul, 

Which gave our legislation life and 
vigour, 

Shall still subsist — above the tyrant’s 
reach — 

The spirit of the laws can never die. 


The Western catch phrases in these lines 
are, of course, “the rights of man” and 
“the spirit of the laws.” Here 
uniformitarianism is supreme. 

At the end of the play, Murphy 
introduces a device previously used by 
Settle in The Conquest -of China. 
Timurkan and the orphan prepare to fight 
in a single-handed encounter, and a 
faithful servant cries out. 


Let not the fate of China 
Hang on the issue of a doubtful combat. 


At the end of the play, the orphan kills 
Timurkan, but his father and mother 
also die. 

Murphy’s play was acted with success 
in April 1758, but according to the 
Monthly Review, [19: 575] “with less 
success than it deserved” because it 
was “brought on the stage too near the 
close of the season, when the warm 
weather” had set in. Oliver Goldsmith, 
famous for his Chinese Letters, had 
good things to say about Murphy and 
his play in another journal, [Critical 
Review, May 1759] but only faint praise 
for China and Chinoiserie. He found | 
it “no wonder that poetry should follow. 
the fashion and present the public with 
a play formed on Chinese manners,” 
but expressed his doubts about his 
contemporaries’ knowledge of these 
manners. Even though the poet should 
give a false picture, few of his readers 
would “be able to detect the imposture.” 
Describing Voltaire as a writer who 


‘excels in adapting his work to popular 


taste, Goldsmith accused him of indulging 
extravagantly “in favour of all that 
came from China.” Goldsmith’s sub- 
sequent remarks on Chinese literary 
achievement are remarkable for a 
writer who has in literary history been 
widely considered a promoter of 
Chinese culture. According to Goldsmith, 
Voltaire has 


embroidered a Chinese plot with 
all the colouring of French poetry; 
but his advances to excellence are only 
in proportion to his deviating from the 
calm insipidity of his Eastern original. 
Of all nations that ever felt the 
influence of the inspiring goddess, 
perhaps the Chinese are to be placed 
in the lowest class; their productions 
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are the most phlegmatic that can be 
imagined. In those pieces of poetry, 
pr novel, translations, some of which 
we have seen, and which probably may 
300n be made public, there is not a 
single attempt to address the 
imagination, or influence the passions; 
such therefore are very improper models 
for imitation: and Voltaire, who was 
pherhaps sensible of this, has made 
very considerable deviations from the 
original plan. Our English poet has 
deviated still farther, and, in proportion 
as the plot has become more European, 
it has become more perfect. [Goldsmith 
1966: 1: 170-79] 


Although Murphy may have seemed 
to :nake the plot more European, his aim 
was to recreate the oriental setting. He 
followed Voltaire in establishing a Chinese 
atmosphere through staging and costumes. 
Voltaire paid out of his own pocket 
for the Chinese attire of Clairon, including 
a costume with a network of gold tassels 
[Aldridge 1975: 225]. Murphy had Mrs. 
Yates in the epilogue to the London 
production exclaim, “Ladies, excuse my 
dress — ‘tis true Chinese.” The greatest 
effort toward versimilitude was made 
at Dublin in 1761 when two rival theaters, 
Crow Street and Smock Alley mounted 
rival productions of the Orphan, vying 
with each other in the elaborateness 
of the scenery and faithfulness of the 
costumes. Smock Alley, for example, 
advertised that 
be all new dressed in the manufactures” 
of China itself. Crow Street went to even 
greater expense — and “the dresses and 
scenery were truly characteristic.” [Clark 
1639: 140] Voltaire had emphasized 
= uniformitarianism in his comparison of 
Greek and Chinese drama as well as 
in his various plot changes. Murphy 
st-essed similarities between Chinese and 
Western cultures, but despite Goldsmith’s 


“the characters would , 


assertion, his play is not more European 
than Voltaire’s. By retaining the revenge 
motif as well as a number of tragic events, 
Murphy approached closer to Chinese 
traditions. 

In Goldsmith’s rather unflattering 
portrayal of Chinese literature, he refers 
to a translation soon to be given to the 
public that he has seen and that in his 
opinion contains “not a single attempt 
to address the imagination, or influence 


‘the passions.” This is a reference to the 


translation of Hau Kiou Choaan, or 
The Legend of Courtship, an anonymous 
novel written between. the Ming and 
Ching dynasties about two centuries 
after The Orphan of the House of Chao. 
The translation was edited under the title 
The Pleasing History by Thomas Percy, 
a prolific critic and editor, now most 
widely known for his editing of 
traditional British ballads. The import- 
ance of Percy’s edition from a purely 
historical perspective is that it was not 
only the first long work of narrative 
fiction translated from the Chinese 
into English, but also the first to be 
translated into any European language. 
Settle’s Conquest was based on a French 
historian and the two Orphan plays 
were adaptations of a French translation. 
But Percy’s Pleasing History had no 
European predecessors in print. Percy 
was in this sense a real pioneer — in 
advance of any editor or critic on the 
European continent. A Chinese scholar 
has maintained indeed that his translation 
“was quite the greatest piece of work 
ever undertaken by any European” up 
to his time. [Ch’ien Chung-shu 1941 (2): 
134] Percy did not, however, translate 
directly from the Chinese, but from 
a manuscript in Portuguese, three-fourths 
of which had already been rendered into 
English by a merchant, James Wilkinson, 
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to whom the ‘entire translation has 
sometimes been attributed. Percy 
rendered Wilkinson’s part into a more 
polished English, and he learned 
Portuguese in order to bring the remaining 
part into a parallel version. This is a 
rather complicated story, however, not 
relevant to our main concern, the British 
perception of China. [Ch’en Shou-Yi 
1936: (2): 202-30] 

Percy’s translation was a major 
contribution to Anglo-Chinese literary 
relations, but unfortunately Percy himself 
did not realize its significance. Instead 
of portraying Hau Kiou Choaan as the 
literary masterpiece it is and pointing out 
its incredibly close resemblances to the 
burgeoning British novel, Percy. chose 
to emphasize differences and to present 
the work to the public as a mere curiosity. 
He apparently agreed with Goldsmith 
in the absurd opinion that the work is 
devoid of any “attempt to address the 
imagination, or influence the passions.” 
Percy had no particular fondness for 
Chinese civilization, but undertook his 
editing as a preliminary stage in an effort 


“to exhibit specimens of the Poetry of l 


various nations,” an effort which led 


him later in his career to specialize in 


primitive writing of the northern areas 
of Europe. [Percy 19: 98] 


It- is, nevertheless, appropriate to` 


label Percy, as a Chinese critic has done, 
the first scholar in England to acquire 
an extensive acquaintance with China. 
He was not a Sinologist in the complete 
sense of the word, but like Voltaire a 
student of Chinese culture. [Chen 
Shou-yi 1936: 230] Percy’s scholarly 
tigor seems to have been at first an 
obstacle to the publication of his .work. 
Approaching through an intermediary, 
tħe publisher Ralph Griffiths, editor of 
the Monthly Review, in 1758, Percy 


was informed -that Griffiths “wants a 
pleasing romance, and you talk of a 


faithful copy.” [John Nichols, Hlustra- 


tions of the Literary History of the 
Eighteenth Century, 7: 250] This is the 
probable reason that Percy gave his 
work the title The Pleasing History 
instead of The Breeze in the Moonlight, 
a title derived from the original which 
has been retained in later translations. 
Griffiths at a later date encouraged Percy ' 
through the same intermediary, who 
told him “you are to add notes to explain 
the more uncommon customs, and 
are to introduce the whole with a 
prefatory discourse upon the manner 
of writing in China.” [Ibid.] Negotiations 
with Griffiths apparently fell through, 
and the work was brought out instead 
by Dodsley, an even better-known 
publisher. During these stages of 
preparation Percy read parts of his 
manuscript to Samuel Johnson. [L. F. 
Powell, “Hau Kiou Choaan,” Review of 
English Studies 2 (1926), 448] 

In a letter to his close friend, the 
poet William Shenstone, Percy at first 
presented the work as “a moderate 
performance” when considered “in a 
Critical Light.” He immediately retracted 
this faint praise, however, by adding that 
“as it gives us a history of the human 
mind in China, I hope it will not be 
altogether unworthy of attention.” (20 
June 1761) [Percy 1977: 101] There is 
nothing wrong with this aim of portraying 
the Chinese intellect — ‘reflecting as it 
does the Enlightenment goal of exploring 
the manners of all of the nations of the 
world — but Percy in doing so overlooked 
— indeed undervalued — the literary 
excellence of the work. he was presenting 
and thereby actually gave an incomplete 
picture of Chinese novel. “is. not a work 
calculated for you nor will afford you 
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any pleasure unless you can be content 
to give up almost every beauty of 
composition for the sake of seeing the 
workings [of] the human mind under 
all the peculiarities of a Chinese 
Education.” Percy had originally written 
“disadvantages of a Chinese Education.” 
He added as a general principle his view 
that “the beauties of style and 
composition” are “an inferior 
consideration (at least that the want of 
them may upon some occasions be 
excused) when the knowledge of our 
common nature is thereby promoted 
and we can gain a deeper insight into 
the mind of man; our knowledge of which 
must in some degree remain imperfect 
‘till we can see the manner of it’s 
operation, under every possible 
combination of ideas.” [19 July 1761] 

Shenstone, after reading the novel, 
had no higher opinion of its literary value. 
Although indicating that it had afforded 
him some pleasure and that he judged 
it to be “in some parts not void of Merit,” 
he concluded that it “must certainly 
draw it’s chief support from it’s value 
as a Curiosity; or perhaps as an agreeable 
means of conveying to the generality 
all they wish or want to know, of the 
Chinese manners and constitution.” (12 
Sept. 1761) [1977: 114] Percy looked 
upon uniformitarianism or “our common 
nature” as a justification for his 
translation; whereas Shenstone saw 
merely .exoticism or its “value as a 
Curiosity.” 

In his introduction, Percy observes 
that Du Halde had included in his 
compilation only short fiction; whereas 
Hau Kiou Choaan shows “how a Chinese 
author would: conduct himself through 
the windings of a long narration.” He 
assures his readers that it is “a piece of 
considerable note among the Chinese” 


on the somewhat dubious grounds that 
“otherwise a stranger would not have 
been tempted to translate it.” Immediate- 
ly after this somewhat weak defense of 
the merits of the work, Percy strikes a 
decidedly apologetic note, worrying that 
the narrative may be found deficient 
by the rules of European literary 
criticism. He admits that the incidents 
are “neither sufficiently numerous, nor all 
of them ingeniously contrived”; the 
“imagery neither exact nor lively”; the 
narrative “frequently dry and tedious”; 
and the. whole work both cluttered with 
unimportant details and lacking material 
to “interest the passions or divert the 
imagination.” Here Percy paraphrases 
Goldsmith’s judgment that Chinese 
writing reveals “not a single attempt to 
address the imagination, or influence 
the passions.” Percy relentlessly continues 
his dissection of Chinese artistic creation. 
Capable judges, he affirms, acknowledge 
“a littleness and poverty of genits” 
in almost all their work of taste except 
gardening. This deficiency in their 
narrative fiction makes their writers 
“creep along through a minute relation 
of trifling particulars.” As if this were 
not damaging enough, Percy explains 
the “abjectness” of Chinese genius by 


their “servile submission, and dread of 


novelty,” which, “while it promotes 
the peace and quiet of their empire, 
dulls their spirit and cramps the 
imagination.” On the other side, Percy 
grants that “if they do not take such 
bold and daring flights as some of the 
other Eastern nations, neither do they 
tun into such extravagant absurdities.” 
Probably thinking of the Arabian Nights, 
Percy adds that “they pay a greater regard 
to truth and nature” than any other 
Asiatics. His only direct praise concerns 
the regularity of the plot in Hau Kiou 
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Choaan. It has less of the marvelous 
and more of the probable than most 
Eastern narratives, it has a unity of 
design and fable, and “the incidents all 
tend to one end, in a regular natural 
manner with little interruption or 
incoherence.” 

But Percy nowhere justifies his 
editing of Hau Kiou Choaan by citing its 
literary merits. He considers its main 
value to be “as a faithful picture of 
Chinese manners, wherein the domestic 
and political economy of that vast people 
is displayed. with an exactness and 
accuracy to which none but a native 
would be capable of attaining.” Books 
of history and travel by foreigners convey 
only a superficial knowledge and fail 
to delineate “the true character of a 
living people.” Percy suggests that the 
work ‘may have some literary interest, 
but he does so in a roundabout manner, 


comparing it vaguely with the English. 


novel. “A foreigner,” he remarks, ‘“‘will 


form a truer notion of the genius and. 


spirit of the English, from one page of 
Fielding, and one or two writers now 
alive, than from whole volumes of Present 
States of England, or French Letters 
concerning the English Nation.” The 
latter title seems to reflect upon 
Voltaire’s Lettres anglaises, also known 
as Letters philosophiques. The concept 


that belles letters are more informative. 


than histories or the accounts of travelers, 
moreover, seems to derive from a 
statement by Voltaire in the dedication 
of his Orphan of China. The original 
Chinese play, Voltaire affirms, “is a 
precious monument that does more to 
make the spirit of China known than all 
the relations that have been made or 
that will ever be made about this vast 
empire.” ; 

Even while presenting Hau Kiou 


Choaan primarily as a storehouse of 
information, Percy does not attempt 
to analyze this information or to isolate 
and systematize the various aspects of 
Chinese civilization it reflects. Instead 
of allowing the novel to speak for itself, 
or following his own intuition, he subjects 
it to the testimony of foreign witnesses.. 
In an enormous array of notes, he 
corroborates or substantiates whatever 
appears unusual in the text by references 
to histories and relations by Europeans. 
The number of works he consulted 
is impressive. Indeed he includes a 
bibliography containing practically every 
European book on China then in print, 
and his notes indicate that he consulted 
each one. In addition his bibliography 
includes one work not specifically related 
to China but highly relevant to his mission 
of spreading information on manners, 
that is, Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws. 
Percy particularly defended his notes 
as necessary to make intelligible to the 
English reader “the manners and customs 
of the Chinese, their peculiar ways of 
thinking, and modes of expression.” 
He went so far as to suggest that when 
the narrative of Hau Kiou Choaan is dull 
and tedious, his notes would furnish 
relief. 

It has been noticed in previous 
scholarship that a major inconsistency 
is involved in Percy’s reliance on these 
European authorities since most of 
them were Jesuits whom Percy, as an 
Anglican churchman, mistrusted. In 
his notes he asserted that their “accounts 
have been taxed as partial and defective, 
especially so far as they describe the 
religious ceremonies of the Chinese.” 
He then repeated the familiar accusation 
that the Jesuits so modelled Christianity 
“as to allow an occasional conformity 
to many pagan superstitions, under a 
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pretence that they are only of a civil 
nature.” 

In reference to the stylistic elements 
of his text, Percy did not go so far as 
to deny ‘almost any beauty of 
_composition” as he had in his private 
letter to Shenstone, but he suggested that 
Chinese literary production in general 
was inferior to the Western. He pointed 
out, for example, that he had been 


“particularly exact in retaining the 
imagery, the allusions, the reflections, the 
proverbial sayings, any uncommon 


senziment or mode of expression, and as 
much of the Chinese idiom in general as 
was ‘not utterly inconsistent with the 
purity of our own.” 

In an appendix to the fourth volume 
of Hau Kiou Choaan, Percy is much 
more complimentary and understanding 
about merits of Chinese style. In 
reference to Chinese verse, he points 
out that primitive poetry may be enjoyed 
.in translation because its elements may 
easily be transposed from one language 
to another, but the poetry of a refined 
and civilized culture contains elegances 
and graces impossible to translate. 
Primitive poetry such as that of the 
ancient Hebrews and contemporary 
Laplanders reflects “the pure effusions 
of nature”; whereas the poetry of nations 
whose “‘customs and manners have been 
carried to the highest pitch of 
refinement” — nations such as the Greeks, 
the Romans, and the Chinese — is filled 
with allusions which can be appreciated 
only by scholars. Applying these 
generalities to the Chinese, Percy affirms 
that no other people live under more 
political restraints or have ‘farther 
departed from a state of nature.” Their 
“civil and religious ceremonies have. . . 
become infinitely complicated and 
numerous: and hence their customs, 


manners, and notions are the most 
artificial in the world.” It follows, 
therefore, that the beauties of Chinese 
poetry are the most difficult to translate 
into the European languages — not 
because of the complexity of the language 
but because of the richness of the culture. 
Percy’s edition would probably have 
been more successful if he had drawn 
comparisons between the Chinese 
narrative and contemporary European 
characters. Any number of parallels to 
the uncomplicated plot of Hau Kiou 
Choaan could be produced. It is 
simplicity itself. A rakish ne’erdowell 
Kuou attempts to gain possession of a 
virtuous beauty called Pingsin in Chong’s 
translation, by a number of stratagems, 
but she is protected by Chong Yu, a 
student who is travelling in the area. 
In later translations, Pingsin is called 
Chaste Heart and Chong Yu, Pure Jade. 
Kuou succeeds in poisoning Pure Jade, 
but Chaste Heart, learning of his trickery, 
has Pure Jade carried to her own 
residence, where he is restored to health. 
During this period, they strictly observe 
all proprieties to the point of conversing 
only with a barrier of curtains in between. 
A local mandarin, observing their virtue 
and nobility, proposes to serve as 
negotiator of a marriage between them, 
but they scrupulously insist that their 
previous contact has made marriage 
impossible in view of the custom that a 
bride and bridegroom should not see 
each other before the ceremony of 
betrothal. Kuou carries out a number 
of additional schemes to discredit Pure 
Jade and Chaste Heart, but he is 
frustrated in all of them, in large measure > 
by the superior stratagems of the 
inflexible heroine. The character and 
adventures of Chaste Heart have much 
in common with those of Samuel 
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Richardson’s model of female virtue, 
Clarissa and those of Pure Jade, with 
Richardson’s paragon of the English 
gentleman Sir Charles Grandison. Percy, 
however, does not mention either these 
obvious English relationships or othrs — 
less obvious today, but readily apparent 
to scholars of the Enlightenment — with 
Greek and Roman times. .The hero, it 
could be noticed, moreover, has much 
in common with European knights of 
the Middle Ages and the protagonists of 
Restoration heroic drama. He draws 
his sword whenever virtue or honor 
is at stake and never loses an encounter 
even when engaged against great odds. 

In one of the few notes dealing with 
the plot or characters of the novel rather 
than Chinese manners in general, Percy 
suggested that the heroine exhibited 
undesirable attributes of subtlety and 
craftiness. “The reader must have 
observed,” he wrote, “that these qualities 
are predominant in the character of 
Shuey-pin-sin, who is yet set forth by 
the Chinese author, as a perfect example 
of all Virtue.” [1: 129] Percy apparently 
failed to observed the parallel with 
Richardson’s Pamela, who, in our times, 
is frequently criticized for possessing 
these same traits. Percy also rebukes 
the hero for lacking the proper respect 
for women. [2: 127-129] In another 
literary comment, he notices the frequent 
symbolic use of the tiger in Chinese 
‘letters and compares it with the similar 
use of the lion in Homer. [1: 47] 

Percy was restrained rather than 
adulatory in discussing Confucius, whose 
morality he considers to be “in a very 
contemptible light compared with the 
Christian.” [2: 51] He recognizes that 
a belief in divine providence appears in 
the ancient writings of China, but asserts 
that . most of the modern literati are 


atheist and that the common people 
are superstitious rather than religious. 
[1: 156, 2: 267] The hero and heroine 
of Hau Kiou Choaan exemplify the 
precepts of Confucian philosophy just 
as the protagonists of Richard Steele 
and Samuel Richardson exemplify 
Christian morality, but Percy fails to 
comment on the resemblance. 

Some of Percy’s notes concern aspects 
of Chinese history that are by no means 
related to daily life and common culture. 
He allots three pages, for example, to 
the legend of the Chinese women warriors 
in which among other authorities he 
quotes the passage from Martin Martinius 
relevant to Settle’s Conquest of China. 
He devotes four pages to the cultivation 
and consummation of tea, a topic of 
contemporary interest.. An eccentric 
Englishman, Dr. Jonas Hanway, had just 
published an Essay on Tea, 1757, 
condemning the beverage for “injuring 
the health, obstructing the industry,. 
wasting the fortunes, and exporting the - 
riches, of his Majesty’s liege subjects.” 
[Fan Tseu-chung 1945: 16] Percy made 
no attempt to answer these charges, but 
defended the brew for not performing 
as a miraculous tonic or cure-all. He 
observed that the tea available in England 
was. adulterated so that it naturally 
fell short “of the virtues attributed to 
it by the Chinese: who are supposed to 
be exempt from the gout, stone, scurvy, 
and most other chronic disorders by 
their constant use of it.” 

Percy’s notes are so extensive that 
the index covering them occupies fifteen 
pages. One of the entries to the index 
gives a clue to Percy’s personal feelings 
about the Chinese — a comparison 
between “‘the dark side of their character” 
and “the bright side.” On the dark side, 
he found the Chinese affected, 
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ceremonious to excess, the greatest cheats 
in the world, crafty, corrupt, cowardly, 


effeminate, topers, greedy, insincere, 
phlegmatic, proud, slavish, and 
superstitious. On the bright side, he 


found them complaisant, decent, orderly, 
dexterous, dutiful to parents, fond 
of literature, ingenious, industrious, loyal 
to their princes, modest, of few words, 
patriotic and studious. Since there are 
both villains and meritorious characters 
in the novel, it is hardly surprising that 
Percy arrived at an equilibrium such as 
this. Voltaire, three years later in his 
Philosophical Dictionary set forth a 
similar balance sheet of the good and 
bad in China. [Aldridge 1971-72: 46] 


Percy can be commended for bringing- 


a major work of Chinese letters to the 
attention of European readers, but he 
must also be convicted of short-sighted- 
ness for regarding it as merely a curiosity 
and a vehicle for conveying information. 
He had stumbled upon a novel and lively 
work of art, but concealed its inherent 
appeal by an insensitive commentary. 
The contrast with Voltaire is striking. 
Voltaire called his Chinese play a 
masterpiece in comparison with European 
works of the same period. Percy could 
have pointed out that long works of 
prose fiction were non-existent in Europe 
in the late fifteenth century when Hau 
Kiou Choaan was written, and that his 
own century was the first to develop a 
nove. in Europe as sophisticated and true 
to life as the work He was exhibiting 
as a mere curiosity. That which Percy 
condzmned as “a minute relation of 
trifling particulars’ other generations 
would acclaim as meticulous realism. 

A later major author who showed 
greater appreciation of the literary 
qualities of the novel was Goethe. Indeed 
it was a discussion of Hau Kiou Choaan 


which led him to his famous statement 
concerning World Literature. After 
reading either Percy’s edition or a German 
translation of Percy’s text published 
in 1766, he concluded that the Chinese 
“think, act, and feel almost exactly like 
us; and we soon find that we are perfectly 
like them, excepting that all they do is 
more clear, more pure, and decorous than 
with us.” [1901: 173] He found in the 
Chinese novel a strong resemblance 
to his own Hermann and Dorothea as 
well as to the fiction of Richardson. 
At the same time he noted a great 
contrast to the “Chansons” of Béranger 
because of the thoroughly moral nature 
of the Chinese novel and the licentious 
foundations of the French poems. 
Goethe than expressed his conviction 
“that poetry is the universal possession 
of mankind” and proceeded to his. famous 
announcement — perhaps premature — of 
the arrival of the epoch of world 
literature. 

An elaborate account of Percy’s 
edition was given in the Monthly Review, 
by the editor and publisher Ralph 
Griffiths, the same Griffiths who had 
first negotiated with Percy about printing 
it and then lost interest. [25 (Dec. 1761), 
427-36] In his review, Griffiths adopted 
the same condescending attitude toward 
Hau Kiou Choaan of Percy himself. His 
opening is typical: “We have here a 
curiosity indeed! A genuine expression 
of Chinese literature; of the Literature of 
a people detached, perhaps ever since 
their origin, from the rest of the world.” 
If the novel is really as the editor 
maintains “a fair specimen of what 
this celebrated people have been able to 
achieve in this way, it is still the greater 
curiosity!” for it reveals not only what 
kind of writers they are but also “a more 
familiar idea of the manners and customs 
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of the Chinese” than is furnished by the 
reports of travelers. The reviewer is 
disappointed, however, in the literary 
standards of the Chinese. Without 
referring to a single passage from the 
novel, he affirms that “they have few 
flowers of rhetoric, few ornaments of 
expression, little elevation or variety of 
diction, no graces of elocution, nor 
powers of persuasion; their authors, 
therefore, of course will make but a poor 
figure among the European Literati.” 
It is amazing that a reviewer — even in 
eighteenth-century England — could make 
such generalities about Chinese literature 
on the basis of a single novel. Essentially 
_the only comment Griffiths makes 
concerning the esthetic techniques of the 
work concerns its structure: ‘“‘it has, in 
common with most works of that kind, 
Love for its foundation, and opposition 
and difficulty for the superstructure.” 
Otherwise the reviewer felt himself in 
another world in so far as behavior 
and customs were concerned. “The 
characters, the customs, the manners 
of the people; their laws, government, 
‘arts, police, — everything has an 
appearance so new, and so peculiar, ... 
that altogether it looks like Fairyland, 
with the history of King Oberon and 
Queen Mab.” Griffiths makes no 
distinction between the knowledge 
furnished by the novel itself and that 
provided by the notes — the latter a 
source he condemned as contaminated 
by suspicion, exaggeration, and error 
because uniformly drawn from Catholic 
priests. 

Goldsmith in his review of Arthur 
Murphy ` had characterized Chinese 
literature in general as “phlegmatic” 
and the original Orphan of China as 
reflecting “calm insipidity.” Percy, in 
his introduction, considered the Chinese 


as afflicted with “servile submission, and 
dread of novelty,” and Hurd affirmed 
that human nature in China “appears 
crampt, contracted and buttoned up 
close in the strait tunic of law and 
custom.” [Ch’ien Chung-shu 1941 (1): 
34] Both Goldsmith and Percy considered 
Hau Kiou Choaan #£3R/&” as deficient 
in passion and imagination. Other English 
critics remarked on Chinese “calmness 
and composure” [Ch’ien Chung-shu 1941 
(1): 45] and their “mild and peaceable 
Character.” [Chien Chung-shu 1941 (1): 
45] These appraisals of the Chinese 
character as submissive and devoid of 
passion are entirely unsupported by the 
three works of the imagination I have 


‘been discussing. Indeed these works give 


an impression just’ the opposite of 
submissiveness. Although the theme of 
the conquerors-conquered is based on 
the triumph of the civilized over the 
primitive, individual Chinese in the 
two relevant plays are motivated by 
revenge, honor, love and patriotism, 
and they are willing to kill or be killed 
in pursuit of their aims. To be sure, 
the passion of love does not seem 
dominant in Hau Kiou Choaan, but there _ 
exists a current of underlying eroticism. 
The lovers who control their passions 
are not delivered from feeling. The hero, 
moreover, engages in physical combat 
with as much fire, if less rhetoric, than 
do the warriors of Settle’s Conquest. 
And Pure Jade, who rigorously follows 
the path of duty and loyalty, is not the 
least submissive in his iron resistance to 
deceit and trickery. 

General conclusions based on merely 
three literary works published over a 
period of. one hundred years cannot 
serve to characterize the attitude toward 
everything Chinese during the same 
period. It seems apparent, nevertheless, 
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that English writers based their opinions 
upon the reports of travellers and 
missionaries rather than upon the 
imaginative literature available to them, 
scanty as it was. This literature supported 
uniformitarianism, but the critics, who 


to China, were conditioned to look for 
dissimilarities or simple curiosities. This 
may be one reason why the English 
Enlightenment produced no genuine- 
Sinophiles comparable to Leibniz in 
Germany or Voltaire in France. 


were not on the whole sympathetic 
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Luelen Bernart: 
His Times and His Book 


Dirk Anthony Ballendorf 


The traditions in Micronesia are oral 
not written ones. Knowledge and skills 
have been passed along from the 
generation to the next by word of mouth 
and not by writing. This is, of course, 
chanzing and it has been changing since 
the arrival of outsiders possessing 
intellectual traditions which they have 
transposed upon or superimposed upon 
the Micronesian cultures. 

In Micronesia missionaries were the 
first to introduce the written word as 
a way of passing along knowledge, 
establishing authority, and preaching the 
gospel. The Bible was translated into 
various native languages, and in order 
to do this translating work the very 
languages themselves had to be transposed 
from the spoken to the written form. 
By the mid-1800s, through the work of 
the Catholic priests and the Protestant 
missicnaries, written forms of the 
languages emerged in Micronesia. 
Although these developments have been 


with us now for over one hundred years, 


it takes much longer for them to become 
solidified so as to enable a more or less 
automatic familiarity. Hence we find 
great disagreement over orthography 
and grammar throughout Micronesia. A 
group of Micronesians cannot look at 


a map, for example, and find themselves 
in agreement as to the various spellings 
used to describe places. 

The written word itself — through 
documents — is still not taken as the final 
authority in Micronesia as often as the 
spoken declaration of an individual 
recognized for his expertise. It is worth- 
while then to ask how does this 
transpesition from oral to written take 
place, and how can it be encouraged? 
Clearly, the initial steps in such a 
transposition are the basic ones of 
translation. In addition to the Bible and 
religious writings, various dictionaries and 
grammars have appeared over the years, 
and indeed continue today to be 
produced and refined. Another step in 
this process is the act of teaching. Here 
is meant the teaching in the formalized, 
Western fashion. There is a distinction 
to be made between this type of teaching 
and the traditional types. In Micronesia 
teaching has been an individual thing; 
no “schools” existed before intrusion by 
outsiders. Young people participated 
in all aspects of community life and 
learned skills and attitudes through this 
participation. Readiness for participation 
was intrinsically determined by each 
person. Knowledge was specialized and 
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was private, not public, property. No 
one could master all of life’s skills. 
Individuals prided themselves in their 
ability to do what others could not. 
Specialization of knowledge and skills 
then distinguished one person from the 
next. 

Western-type schools do not operate 
with these individual premises. Designed 
to provide people -with the skills they 
need to function in a very different kind 
of society, schools, by their very existence 
and operation, negate the traditional 
methods of education in Micronesia. 
Books, of course, cannot be a part of a 
traditional process either, because their 
very existence.means that the knowledge 
they contain can be read by anyone 
‘who is literate. It is small wonder that 
education, in the Western sense, has 
proceeded slowly in the islands; it has 
represented an antithesis of cultural 
patterns. 
establishment of formal schools, are part 
of a written, intellectual tradition. In the 
sense that they promote change, they 
destroy something while they create 
something else. 

A third step in developing and 
encouraging written forms of 
communication and transfer is that of 
identifying and encouraging native 
writers. As intellectually rich or relevant 


as a foreign scholar or writer may be, 


he or she can probably never hope to be 
a model as useful to a Micronesian as 
another Micronesian. Hence, a real 
challenge in the encouragement of 
intellectual traditions is the development 
of Micronesian: models. From these 
models other, and even better Micronesian 
writers may emerge. An outstanding 
model, and a singular one, is Luelen 
Bernart, of Kitti municipality on Pohnpei. 
Although Luelen has been dead for nearly 


Nevertheless, teaching, and the . 


fifty years, his inspiration as a model 
for Micronesian writers is only now 
beginning to emerge. In the early 1940s 
Luelen wrote a history of Pohnpei which . . 
was published in the late 1970s. ‘His 
act was revolutionary. 

On Pohnpei, as elsewhere in 
Micronesia, men are distinguished from 
one another largely. by what they know. 
Talents vary, but one rule governs: a 
man can not tell all that he knows, 
lest he lose that which makes him special. 
To reveal all is to die. “Some knowledge, 
like the milk of the coconut, passes from 
darkness to darkness,” say the Palauans. 
This attitude stands in marked contrast 
to the Western belief that all have a right 
to know. The publication of The Book 
of lLuelen (University Press, Hawaii, 
1977) a compilation of the legends, 
myths, chants, songs, spells, and botanical 
lore of Pohnpei Island, marked a major 
break with this tradition. The publication 
of the book was also an historical event. 
A body of information, transmitted 
orally from one generation to the next 
over a period of centuries, has now been 
put down in writing. The book exists 
as the only history of a Micronesian island 
written by a Micronesian. The story 
of the book and the man who wrote 
it offers a valuable glimpse of a traditional 
value system coping with change. It 
might also help us to better understand 
the process of change and learning in the 
island cultures. 

Let us first take a look at Luelen 
himself in order to see if there is anything 
in his profile which helps to explain why 
he wrote the book. Luelen Bernart was 
no cultural deviate or renegade; quite 
the contrary, he was a wise and respected 
man with strong familial ties to the ruling 
families of two of Pohnpei’s five 
kingdoms. Born in 1866 in the Wone 
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section of Kitti kingdom, Luelen was 
‘a member of the chiefly Lipitan clan 
which held the title of Nahnken (prime 
_ minister). His father was a member of 
` thẹ Dipwinmun clan from whose 
members the Nahnmwarki (king) was 
chosen. Luelen’s father, at his death, 
held the title of Dauk, the third highest 
title in the Nahnmwarki’s line of 
succession. One of his matrilineal cousins 
was married to the Nahnmwarki of 
Kitti; one of his daughters was later to 
marry a future. Nahnmwarki of 
Madolenihmw. By birth, and through 
marriage then, Luelen had a high societal 
position.! 

Unlike most Pohnpeians of his day, 
Luelen received formal schooling. He 
attended the American Protestant Mission 
School at Oa in Madolenihmw. There 
he studied English, mathematics, the 
Bible, geography and world history.? 
Luelen did well at Oa; so well, in fact, 
that there were plans to send him to 
Hawaii for training in the Protestant 
ministry. The ship on which Luelen 
was to leave never arrived, however, and 
his. parents later developed second 
thoughts about a trip abroad.? Thus, 
Luelen remained on Pohnpei and took 
a position as teacher with the Protestant 
mission. 

Luelen’s noble blood provided him 
with direct access to the princely families 
of the Kitti kingdom. It was in this world 
that Luelen mastered the language and 
rituals of the Kitti court. He became 
familiar with . the legends governing the 
origins of traditions and customs. The 
knowledge gained here — available to 
only a few — was to provide the basis 
for much of the material set down in his 
book. 
anybody who has seomthing to say can 
address a gathering in the Nahs, or 


Today, at feasts on Pohnpei,: 


traditional meeting house. Such was not 
the case during Luelen’s day, however; 
only a few qualified speakers could 
speak at an assembly attended by the 
chiefs. Luelen was such a man. Often 
the Nahnmwarki or Nahnken would 
call on Luelen to give a speech explaining 
the purpose of the gathering. The power 
of his words was such that usually no one 
chose to speak after him.* We see here 
now that Luelen became a noted 
storyteller and public speaker. He was 
quite secure in his command of his 
own language, and became creative with 
it within his own cultural context. It 
follows that, had there been a normal 
tradition of writing on Pohnpei, he 
would probably have begun to write 
long before he actually did. 

Luelen’s religious training at Oa added 
moral influence to his already formidable 
social position. By the turn of the 
century the Bible, as well as the legends, 
had become a source of authority on 
Pohnpei for settling disputes and making 
decisions. During the Japanese adminis- 
tration of the island (1914-1944), Luelen 
served as a village soncho, the second 
highest title in the system of native 
government established by the Japanese. 
The Japanese anthropologist Imanishi 
Kinji, in his book The Island of Ponape; 
An Ecological Research (Kodansha, 
1944), attributed the respect accorded 
to Luelen by the Japanese government 
to his moral influence. Imanishi, visiting 
Luelen in 1943 during the last years 
of the Pohnpeian’s life, described him 
as a “whitehaired man over seventy years 
old, with a long, oval face, and really 
a noble appearance appropriate for a 
chief. For clothing, moreover, he wore 
neat trousers and a dress shirt.”5 
Imanishi went on to mention a 
photograph of Luelen, “. . . in Japanese 
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haori and hakana in the first (government 
sponsored) group touring the island, 
and a framed letter of public recognition 
dated August 1920, from the 
commanding officer of the Temporary 
South Seas Defense Force for a project 
in which, at personal expense, he 
renovated the paths of his village.”® 
Before his death in 1946, Luelen received 
the title of Nan Sau Ririn, the third 


highest in the Nahnken, or prime 
minister’s line. 
These qualities of intelligence, 


knowledge, and strong moral position, 
are sufficient qualification for a writer- 
historian. But there was yet another 
element which influenced Luelen. Henry 
Nanpei, the richest and most prominent 
Pohnpeian of his day, figures prominently 
in Luelen’s story and in the writing 
of the book. Born in the same year 
as Luelen, Nanpei, like Luelen, was an 
only child. His father was Nanku, the 
Nahnken of Kitti, and his mother, Merian, 
the daughter of an American sailor. 
Nahnken Nanku was known among the 
whalers and traders who visited the island 


for his hospitality to visiting foreigners, 


and over the years: had amassed quite 
a collection of money and gifts. 
Returning from school in Hawaii, Henry 
continued his tradition of hospitality 
and used his wealth to open a store in 
the Rohnkitti section of the Kitti 
kingdom. He soon increased both his 
number of stores and the size of his 
landholdings. With no access to money, 
Pohnpeians patronizing Henry’s stores 
were sometimes forced to give their land 
in payment of debts. This land, coupled 
with the considerable tracts he inherited 
from his father, made Henry the single 
largest landholder on Pohnpei. Henry 
expanded upon his wealth by planting 
coconuts on his land to prodice copra. 


By the end of the nineteenth century 
his power was such that he simply took 


the title of Nanpei, sixth in the 
Nahnmwarki’s line, and made it his 
last name.” 


Nanpei’s ambitions extended to the 
religious and political spheres. He was the 
principal benefactor of the Protestant 
mission in Kitti and served as its pastor. 
He later assumed the leadership of the 
island-wide church. The best-educated 
Pohnpeian of his day, Nanpei often served 
as a negotiator between the Pohnpeians 
and the Spanish and German administra- 
tions. John L. Fischer describes Nanpei’s 
ultimate objective as the establishment 
of an American protectorate over 
Pohnpei, to be governed by an island-wide 
Congress which he himself would lead.® 

A great deal of controversy surrounds 
the person of Henry Nanpei. Albertine 
Loomis, in her history of the Hawaii 
Conference of the United Church of 
Christ, To All People, terms Nanpei.a 
devout and loyal brother who kept 
the Protestant church alive on Pohnpei. ° 
A member of the Hawaii Evangelical 
Association wrote at the end of the 
nineteenth century: “Amid persecutions 
and wars, and the challenge of death 
itself, that brave man (Nanpei) has not 
abjured his faith, nor his gentle soul 
ceased. to give his patient, clear 
testimony to the power of the Christian 
life. . . . Had those venerable fathers of 
the Pohnpeian mission, the Revds. [sic] 
Struges, Gulick, Doane, and Rand, done 
no more than achieve the training of such 
a man, they would have done well.” ° 

Others, however, hold a decidedly 
different picture of Henry Nanpei. 
Cabeza Pereiro, a member of the Spanish 
administration on Pohnpei, accused 
Nanpei of instigating, for his own gain, 
the Protestant-Catholic Wars which raged 
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on Pohnpei throughout Spain’s tenure 
over the island. Paul Hambruch, 
anthropologist with the German South 
Seas Expedition (1908-1911), identifies 
Nanpei’s hand behind the Pohnpeian 
rebellion against the German authority 
in 1910. Hambruch believed Nanpei 
wanted to prevent the Germans from 
taxing his profitable trading business. 
A modern scholar of the period, Professor 
R. M. Keesing of the Australian National 
University, calls Nanpei “a virtual agent 
of the colonists and exploiter of his own 
people.” 1! . 

Where some suspected a villain, 
Luelen saw only a Christian man. In 
his book, Luelen devoted two chapters 
to tke life and accomplishments of 
Nanpei: 


Now Henry Nanpei was well 
respected in Pohnpei as well as the 
islands outside of Pohnpei, and as far 
as some of the great lands abroad. 
Tha cause of this was that he had great 
thoughts by his teachers of the religion 
of God. He became a Protestant 
Christian who loved God and believed 
in Jesus Christ who is the savior of the 
whole world. 

He also helped the Pohnpeian 
teachers in the work of their congrega- 
tions. This is why the nobles and all 
poeple of Pohnpei knew him and 
believed in him and trusted him in 
everything for his kindness to all kinds 
of people. ... He was a great man, 
kind to all without discrimination in his 
kindness, for he helped them all in times 
of trouble... .1? 


There was no objectivity in Luelen’s 
view of Nanpei. Their association, which 
began at. the Protestant Mission school 
in Oa, was lifelong. The two men were 
related by marriage; their wives were 
blood sisters. In Pohnpeian kinship terms, 
Luelen and Nanpei were brothers, and 


indeed they acted as such. Luelen visited 
Nanpei often in Rohnkitti and there was 
able. to meet people who helped him 
increase his knowledge of Pohnpeian lore. 
Nanpei took Luelen on one of his trips 
around the world; Luelen, however, got 
only as far as Hong Kong before having 
to return to Pohnpei because of illness.13 
In a very real sense, Nanpei was Luelen’s 
patron. In return Luelen served his 
benefactor faithfully. Luelen sat as a 
member on Nanpei’s pwim en loaloakong, 
a small group of  mission-trained 
Pohnpeians who attempted to reform the 
traditional political system of the 
island.‘* Also, it was Luelen who 
watched over Nanpei’s business interests 
during Nanpei’s. periods of confinement 
under the Spanish, and later during his 
several trips around the world. Given 
the special relationship between the two 
men, it is not surprising that portions 
or partial copies of Luelen’s original 
work were later turned over to the Nanpei 
family for safekeeping. 

Privy to valuable sources on 
Pohnpeian lore and tradition, trained 
by American Protestant missionaries to be 
literate, and supported by his special 
friend, Henry Nanpei, Luelen Bernart 
found himself in a singularly advantageous 
position to put down in writing some of 
the things he knew. Luelen began writing 
his book in 1934 at the age of 68, after 
a lifetime of gathering information. 
Secure in his position as one of the 
foremost authorities on Pohnpeian 
culture, and confident of what he knew, 
Luelen wanted to leave behind him a 
reminder of those things which he 
believed to be important to Pohnpeians. 
Aware of the changes which were 
sweeping Pohnpei even then, and of the 
problems which confronted a society 
based on oral traditions, the old man 
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sought to provide something which might 
help to sustain his people and their 
customs. An admirer of the Western 
scholarly tradition, Luelen may have also 
been attempting to demonstrate his 
talents through a mastery of another 
culture’s principal mode of expression. 
Being a good Pohnpeian, however, Luelen 
probably wrote down only part of what 
he knew. His sources were oral. He 
combined his extensive knowledge with 
what he had heard from others. 
Transcribing onto paper the myths 
and legends of an oral ‘society proved 
to be a no mean feat. No matter how 
reliable the source, a single version of any 


given story could never be considered . 


complete. This is because Pohnpeians, 
then and now, would automatically 
withhold certain information in order to 
preserve their advantage. To share all 
would be to cheapen a privileged body 
of knowledge, and to undermine one’s 
own position as an authority. Then too, 
no one person knew everything. 
Knowledge on Pohnpei was specialized 
as well as privileged. There were special 
chants and spells for even the most 
routine of activities. Each kingdom and 
section within a kingdom had its own 
particular stories and traditions which 
differed slightly, but importantly, .from 
those of other areas or sections. 
Deliberate distortion presented 
another problem for Luelen. Legends, 
for example, served as the source and 
justifier for the island’s traditional 
political system. The legends determined 
which clans and sub-clans held legitimate 
claims to chiefly titles. In an oral tradition 
the possibility of distortion for political 
gain always exists. Luelen then had 
to be a master detective of sorts. Over 
the course of a lifetime, Luelen 
undoubtedly heard many versions of a 


single story. By checking and rechecking 
one version against another, Luelen 
was able to come up with a reasonably 
complete and accurate story. 

Luelen did most of his writing in 
his own thatched-roofed home behind’ 
a larger, two-story Japanese structure in 
the Rentu section of Wone. The Japanese 
built the structure to entertain 
government officials and visiting 
dignitaries on their trips to Wone. Luelen, 
as the village soncho, had access to the 
building, though he chose not to live in 
it himself. Luelen did his actual writing 
on looseeaf sheets of paper, and in small 
black school notebooks. Imanishi, during 
his visit to Luelen’s home, noted ‘on 
one corner of the table in the guest 
room. . . a school notebook in which he 


‘had carefully written things down in 


Ponapean [sic.]”!5 In organizing the 
book, Luelen called upon his early 
training at Oa. The book, like the Bible, 
is divided into chapters and verses, and 
follows a fairly orderly sequence of events 
beginning with the prehistoric migration: 
of Pacific peoples, and concluding with 
the end of the German period in 1914. 
The last twenty chapters were dictated 
by Luelen to his daughter, Sarihna. This 
was done toward the very end of his 
life when he was dying and too weak to 
write. The book, according to its English 
version editors, was completed in 1946. 

A good deal of the credit for the 
survival of the book goes to Sarihna. 
It was she who served as its editor, 
collecting the loose-leaf pieces of paper 


and various notebooks, and copying 
them down into a single, bound 
version.1© She made several partial 


copies for members of Luelen’s family, 
and these appear to pre-date: the more 
complete manuscript. «Sarihna did not 
live to finish. copying. the entire 
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manuscript. Her husband, Koropin, 
completed the task after her death. !” 
Many of the original notebooks and pieces 
of paper from which the manuscript 
was compiled were given to Oliver Nanpei, 
son of Henry, by  Luelen’s son, 
Wililinter.!8 Members of the Nanpei 
family used these to make other, partial 
copies. These partial copies and some of 
the original notebooks and pieces of 
paper remain in the Nanpei family to 
this day. 

From 1952 to 1954, Dr. Marjorie 
Whiting, one of the three editors of the 
English translation, worked with a partial 
manuscript said. to be copied from the 
original by Caroline, wife of Henry 
Nanpei. Whiting described this copy 
as “written in Pohnpeian in a ten cent 
school notebook with ruled sheets. It 
was rather painstakingly copied in a 
firm, Palmerstyle penmanship, evenly 
spaced. It looked as though it were 
being copied from another manuscript. 
Credit was given to no one — it was 
written as though the writer knew, or 
heard, the stories.”!* Dr. John L. Fischer, 
second of the three editors, saw a partial 
copy made by a relative of Luelen who 
asked to remain anonymous. Fischer 
also discovered an earlier draft of that 
copy made by yet a second anonymous 
relative.?° f 

Word of the book’s existence -spread 
among the Pohnpeians. People coveted 
. the book because of the importance 
of the traditional legends contained 
within its pages. To the holder of such 
information belonged respect, prestige, 
and gosition. Those who could speak 
with recognized authority on the old 
stories were powerful men. Their words 
were nighly influential in settling major 
disputzs among the kingdoms, clans, and 
families. 


Because of the advantages falling 
to the holder of a copy of The Book 
of Lueien, copies remained scarce for 
nearly twenty years after its completion. 
The book, in all its forms and copies, 
rested securely with the Nanpei and 
Luelen families. Foreign scholars knew 
of the book even before its completion. 
As mentioned earlier, Imanishi remarked 
upon the book in his description of a 
visit to the Luelen house in 1943. 
Dr. Saul H. Riesenberg, as Staff 
Anthropologist for the U.S. Naval 
Administration in Micronesia following 
World War II, heard of ‘the book on his 
first visit to Pohnpei in 1947. It wasn’t 
until 1963, however, that copies of the 
book began to proliferate. In that year 
Riesenberg, working for the Smithsonian 
Institution, returned to Pohnpei and, 
accompanied by two Pohnpeian 
informants, traveled to Wone to visit 
Sarihna’s husband, Koropin, who now 
held Luelen’s old title, Nan Sau Ririn. 
Aware of the importance of the book 
and its potential contribution to the fields 
of Pacific anthropology and history, 
Riesenberg hoped to persuade Koropin 
to allow his copy of The Book of Luelen 
(Sarihna manuscript) to be taken to the 
Pohnpei Agricultural and Trade School 
(PATS), where he planned to have it 
photographed. To help his cause, 
Riesenberg enlisted the support of Father 
William McGarry, S.J., a Jesuit missionary 
assigned to Wone. Riesenberg, McGarry, 
and the two Pohnpeian informants, 
met with Koropin at his home. At that 
meeting, according to Riesenberg, 


` Koropin agreed to release his copy of the 


Luelen book for a short time on condition 
that it be returned promptly, and that 
the book never be published in 
the Pohnpeian language. Riesenberg 
agreed.?! Whether Koropin gave his 
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permission to the publication of an 
English translation is not clear. At PATS, 
Riesenberg, with the assistance of Walker 
Evans, also of the Smithsonian, 
photographed every page of the book, 
and left it in the safekeeping of Father 
Hugh Costigan, S.J., the director of 


PATS and head of the Catholic mission- 


in Madolenihmw. Father Costigan later 
gave the book to one of the two 
informants present at the meeting with 
Koropin, McGarry, and Riesenberg. It 
was Costigan’s understanding that this 
man would return the book to Wone. 
The book, however, was never returned. 
Koropin, and the members of his family 
accused the Pohnpeian informant of 
taking the book. As proof, they pointed 
to the man’s failure to attend the funeral 
of Sarihna, his aunt. -Koropin and his 
family members claimed that the failure 
to participate in the funeral of his 
mother’s sister — a shocking violation of 
Pohnpeian social obligations — attests 
to the man’s guilt.” 

Dr. Riesenberg, as he had promised, 
sent a complete set of photographs of 
the book’s pages to Koropin. Also 
included was a set of photographs for 
Father McGarry. Although Koropin 
received his copy, McGarry’s became 
lost. Riesenberg, hearing that McGarry 
` had received no copy, sent a second set 
to the missionary in Wone.?? The missing 
set of photographs later turned up at 
PATS where it was later sent to the 
Micronesian Area Research Center at the 
University of Guam, to be copied. Later 


still, a Peace Corps Volunteer working 


at PATS managed to procure. a copy 
for himself, and there are reports that 
still other copies have been made. Thus, 
it cannot be said with certainty how many 
copies of the Pohnpeian version of The 
Book of Luelen are in existence. 


What might be learned from this 
consideration of Luelen; particularly 
with regard to the continuing 
introduction of written traditions? Since 
the introduction of democratic and 
egalitarian philosophies for education in 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 
following World War II, it has been 
held that “each individual should have 


_the opportunity of progressing as far 


as his abilities can take him”,”* and 
there has been a constant increase in the 
numbers of Micronesians participating 
in all levels of education. In the 
competition. for scholarships for study 
abroad, citizens and administrators — 
Micronesian and American alike — have 
frequently complained about two things 
in the selection process. First, selection 
is not based on sufficient empirical data ` 
about each student. Second, and almost 
as a corollary, social status and clan- 
family affiliation are most often the 
important selection criteria. Ironically, 
the case of Luelen Bernart would seem 
to validate such approaches. 

Another direction which may be 
usefully taken is the one which recognizes 
the cultural value of public speaking, 
and then uses it as an integrated 
pedagological tool. That is, the teaching 
of writing may be more successfully 
done by mixing it closely with 
public-speaking and speech-making. 

On a broader social level in Micronesia 
the propensity to write increases, and 
the degree of intellectualization increases 
and continues to develop. More and more 
Micronesians use writing as a means 
of political, economic, and artistic 
expression. After another forty years 
has passed, however, the experience of 
Luelen will still remain as a hallmark of 
this development, and his memory will 
undoubtedly inspire many Micronesians. 
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Chinese Musical Iconography: 
A History of Musical Instruments Depicted 
in Chinese Art (III) 


Helene Dunn Bodman 


CHAPTER 6 


Ch’in ( = ) (Fingerboard Zither): 
Instrument of the Confucian Superior Man 
(Circa 600 B.C. — Circa 1900 A.D.) - 


The musical activity most often 
depicted in the Chinese fine arts after 
1000 A.D. is that of the individual 
scholar-statesman with chin. Thousands 
of visual interpretations of this theme, 
beginning with tomb figures about two- 
thousand years old, usually evoke the 
mystique of the ch’in rather than details 
of the instrument or the specific natur 
of its music.! 

The reverence accorded the ch'in 
stems from its great antiquity, its legend- 
ary associations, and its subtly expressive 
qualities as a musical instrument. Ch’in 
lore cites its invention by mythical 
emperors in the third millenium B.C., 
its use in obtaining perfect concord, and 
its importance to Confucius. Pictorial 
evidence further shows its role in su-yüeh 
( # # ) (court music) and particularly its 
indispensibility to the Confucian Superior 
Man, the enlightened scholar-official. 

Through the ages, the Chinese main- 


tained a tradition of combined scholarship 
and civil service. Every Confucian 
gentleman strove to master The Four 
Accomplishments: classical literature, 
painting. and calligraphy, music, and 
mathematics. In this way the Superior 
Man served his people with wisdom and 
compassion. i 

The connection between statesman- 
ship and music existed in the time of 
ancestor worship and was emphasized in 
the Chinese Classics: 


The sphere in which music acts is the 
interior of man... The result of music 
is a perfect harmony . . . Thus it is that 
when virtue shines and acts within (a 
superior), the people are sure to accept 
(his rule), and hearken to him.” 


Ideology of the Ch'in 


The ch’in, because its components 
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symbolized various elements of the 
cosmos, was thought to be the instrument 
most capable of producing harmony 
between the natural forces. According to 
chin ideology, its length is three ch’th, 
‘six tsun, and five fen (approximately 
one-hundred twenty-five centimetres) 
symbolizing the three-hundred sixty-five 
days of the year; its width is six tsun 
(approximately fifteen centimetres) 
representing the six harmonies: heaven, 
earth, and the four cardinal points. Its 
curved upper board and flat lower board 
embody the interchanging breath of 
heaven and earth (Drawings 17, 19, and 
20). The two soundholes in the lower 
board are called lung-ch'ih ( #8 ñt) 
(dragon pond), measuring eight ts’un 
symbolizing the eight winds, and feng- 
chao ( M% ) (phoenix pool), measuring 
four ts’un signifying the four seasons.? 

The five original strings symbolized 
the five elements: wood, water, earth, 
metal, and fire; the two additional strings, 
standardized in Han dynasty (206 B.C. — 
220 A.D.), were called wen (x ) and 
wu (#) (civil and martial) to express 
order in the realm. The terms for the 
small and the larger indentations are 
hsien-jen-chien ( fl A i ) (shoulder of the 
Immortal) and yao (HE) (waist). The 
tapered end of the ch’in is called chiao- 
wei ( Æ ) (scorched tail), and the two 
pegs for fastening the now-seven strings 
are yen-tsu ( REJE ) (goose feet).* 

The thirteen hui ( %&) (inlaid studs 
marking the harmonic nodes) symbolize 
the twelve moons and the intercalary, 
thirteenth, moon. Hui are made from 
seashells, porcelain, or gold and are set in 
the upper board just beyond the farthest 
and thickest string, which -sounds -the 
lowest note. 

Robert van Gulik, long a ch ‘in student, 
reports on the tuning: 


The fifth string pulled loose should 
produce the same note as the third 
when pressed down on the place in- 
dicated by the tenth stud. 

The first string pressed down on the 
ninth stud gives the same note as the 
fifth when pulled loose. Thus all the 

. seven strings are tuned in unison.® 


A painting of the early Sung dynasty 
(960 — 1279 A.D.) depicts the ch in as an 
emblem of scholarship (Figure 19).” The 
painting is a prototype of the genre in 
which the ch’in appears as a symbol 
rather than as an _ instrument in 
performance. 


Lao-tse ( £ F ) and Kung-fu-tse ( FL 
K F-) (Confucius) Depicted with Ch ‘in 


The ch’in has close associations with 
the founders of two of the great Chinese 
doctrines Lao-tse (circa 604 — 517 B.C.), 
architect of the Taoist philosophy of natu- 
ral order, and Kung-fu-tse (Confucius, 
551 — 479 B.C.), author of the doctrine 
of social ethics. Both masters often 
appear with ch’in in bucolic settings, 
sometimes alone, sometimes with follow- 
ers (Plates 21 and 22). 

Teachings of Lao-tse embrace the 
principles of ch’in-tao ( #34), the way 
of enlightenment through music of the 
ch’in. Seekers of chin-tao try to 
penetrate the substance of each note, 
prolonging and isolating its tone as much 
as possible. Quiet playing, particularly of 
harmonics, produces the sounds of emp- 
tiness-fullness sought by the Taoists. 

Confucius, speaking of the self- 
cultivation of the Superior Man, 
reportedly advised that one ought first to 
study the Classics, then attain accomp- 
lishment through music. The master is 
said to have been a serious student of 
ch’in as well as a composer. A catalogue 
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of ch’in tunes of the Han dynasty (206 
B.C. — 220 A.D.) attributes the famous 
tune “I-Lan” (3m łk) (“Alas, the 
Orchid”) to Confucius.’ 


Allegorical Titles in Ch ‘in Literature 


The use of extra-musical ideas has 
always been a fundamental characteristic 
of Chinese music. The ancient Classics 
teach that: 


When a superior man . . . hears his 
musical instruments, he does not hear 
only the sounds which they emit. 
There are associated ideas which accom- 
pany these. 10 


Manuscripts and scores of instrument- 
al works, including their smaller sections, 
invariably have programmatic or 
allegorical titles. The practice governs 
solo ch’in tunes as well as accompanying 
explanations of ch'in technique. For 
example, harmonics are called “floating 
sounds”; a vibrato ritardando imitates 
“the cry of a monkey while climbing a 
tree”; a certain touch mimics “a cold 
cicada bemoaning the coming of 
autumn”; and a particular ornament 
should suggest “a heron bathing in a 
whirlpool.” !! Texts appearing with ch’in 
tunes are recited silently by the performer 
as he plays. '? 

Depictions of scholars with ch ‘in typi- 
cally illustrate settings considered 
acceptable by tradition: meeting someone 
who understands music; having ascended 
a storied pavilion; roaming along the 
waterside; and sitting on a rock (Plate 23). 
Conversely, paintings do not depict 
situations deemed unacceptable for 
playing the ch’in: when there is a sun or 
moon in eclipse; playing for a vulgar 
person, merchant, or courtesan; or in 


noisy surroundings.'? 

Paintings of scholar-musicians seeking 
harmony with nature recall a poem 
written by Wang Wei ( E% ) (699 — 759 
A.D.) to the Assistant Prefect Chang, 
someone who followed the life-pattern of 
an exemplary Confucian Superior Man: 


In evening years given to quietude, 

The world’s worries no concern of mine, 

For my own needs making no other play 

Than to unlearn, return to long-loved 
woods: 

I loosen my robe before the breeze 
from pines, 

My lute [ch’in] celebrates moonlight 
on mountain pass. 


You ask what laws rule ‘failure’ or 
‘success’ —— 

Songs of fishermen float to the still 
shore.!4 


A Ming dynasty (1368 — 1644 A.D.) 
painting of a gentleman in his library 
includes a ch’in among the accoutrements 
of a literary man (Plate 24). The ch'in, 
even if used only as a decorative object, 
conveys the message that its owner is a 
scholar. The presence of a ywan-hsien 
(round long-necked lute, Drawing 22) 
implies that the literatus also enjoys music 
of a lighter nature. 

The subject of scholar and ch ‘iin fired 
the imagination of artists for more than 
two-thousand years. Since the Confucian 
Superior Man sought to master painting, 
music, poetry, and mathematics equally 
well, it may be that many artists were also 
ch’in players. Some very early paintings 
of the ch’in are clear enough to show 
minute details of the instrument. Perhaps 
the most remarkable observation to be 
made about these early depictions is that 
the full and essentially final development 
of the ch’in was established by the eighth 
century A.D.. Later impressionistic 
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paintings and carvings of scholar-musicians 
with ch’in are more useful to the cultural 
historian than to the music historian. 
Nevertheless, the works pay homage to an 


instrument still thought to be an agent of 
enlightenment, scholarship, and inner 
harmony. 


CHAPTER 7 


Musical Instruments Depicted in 
the Chinese Decorative Arts 
(Circa 1300 A.D. — Present) 


Chinese decorative objects, wondrous 
and plentiful since the Yan dynasty 
(1279 — 1368 A.D.), often have designs 
incorporating musical instruments. Many 
representations of the instruments are 
impressionistic, however, and not parti- 
cularly helpful to the music historian. 
Occasionally some objects intended for 
Western markets exhibit unidentifiable, 
perhaps imaginary, instruments. 


The Scholar-Recluse and Ch'in 
( = ) (Fingerboard Zither) 


The popular theme of scholar and 
Ch'in overflows from the fine arts into 
the decorative arts. Ona jade carving, of 
the type known as a “miniature moun- 
tain,” an old scholar and his attendant 
approach a waterfall (Plate 25.) The 
attendant carries a wrapped chin for his 
master (Drawings 17, 19, and 20). 

A brush holder of the Ming dynasty 
(1368 — 1644 A.D.) shows a ch'in player 
relaxing in a woodland setting (Plate 26). 
This depiction puzzles the musicologist 
because of the reversed playing-position 
of the ch'in. 

A sharp-eyed observer will discover 
ch’in inevery third or fourth depiction of 
a scholar in a secluded room or a 
landscape setting. Searching for ch'in, 
particularly among the infinitesimally- 


small painted figures wandering through 
lofty mountains, can be a rewarding 
pastime. The outlines of scholar and ch ‘in 
may be found even on painted transparent 
cowhide lampshades for standing lanterns. ! 

Chinese artists rendered myriad 
interpretations of the Confucian Superior 
Man or his attendant with a ch ‘inin every 
conceivable medium from stone to textiles. 
But as the Confucian tradition faded in 
the Ching dynasty (1644 — 19]] A.D.), 
the importance of the ch ‘in diminished 
with it. The instrument appears in 
performance with some frequency until 
the nineteenth’ century and thereafter. 
largely as a symbol of scholarship or 
affluence. 


The Symbolism of the Sheng (Æ) 
(Phoenix-Shaped Mouth Organ) 


The round jade jar whose design 
includes asheng is thought to be a 
good-luck piece because of the association 
between the musical instrument and pros- 
perity (Plate 27 and Drawings 14 — 16). 


Many a piece that looks outwardly 
like no more than an elegant and 
imaginative group of .. . objects does, 
in fact, carry a message that reached 
directly the heart and soul of the 
person for whom it was made.2 
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Plate 25. Scholar-Recluse (r) with Attendant 
Carrying Ch'in (Seven-String Fingerboard Zither) 
Detail of Jade Miniature Mountain, Ch’ing Dynasty 
K’ang-Hsi Period (1662 — 1722 A.D.) 

Asian Art Museum of San Francisco B60J474 
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Plate 26. Figure with Ch ‘in 
(Seven-String Fingerboard Zither) 
Brush Holder, Ming Dynasty (1368 — 1644 A.D.) 
The Nelson-Atkins Museum of Art 33.7/22 
Kansas City, Missouri (Nelson Fund) 
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Plate 27. Boy with Sheng (Phoenix-Shaped Mouth Organ) 
Jade Jar, Ming Dynasty (1368 — 1644 A.D.) 
Mid-Sixteenth Century 
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A tentative interpretation of the jade 
carving is that of a wish to an official 
for rapid promotion.? 


Western Influence 


A wind instrument seen infrequently 
in the Chinese arts appears in a pastoral 
scene decorating a porcelain bowl of the 
Ming dynasty (1368 — 1644 A.D.). At 
first glance the upper pieces of the 
instrument look like the pipes of a 
western bagpipe, and the player has a 
European appearance (Plate 28). Further 
still, “the use of the cross as a decorative 
motif . . . suggests its suitability for the 
Christian European market.* The bowl, in 
fact, belongs to a type of porcelain most 
of which was made for the European and 
Near Eastern export trade.$ 


Three Recurring Subjects 


Three favorite subjects featuring 
musical instruments appear on nearly all 
types of decorative objects: the Eight 
Immortals ( A 4l; ), the Seven Sages of 
the Bamboo Grove ( /; # +  ), and the 
Four Emblems of Scholarly Accomplish- 
ment (2h HH). Of the various 
emblems of the Eight Immortals, that of 
Han Hsiang-tse (g7 ), the sixth 
Immortal, is a flute, usually a transverse 
type such as the ch’th (f) or ti (4 ). 
P'ai-pan ( {h ) (percussion clappers) 
sometimes appear as the emblem of 
Ts’ao Kuo-chiu ( # 6% ), the fourth 
Immortal.® 

One of the Seven Sages of the Bamboo 
Grove, Hsi K’and ( #5 ) (223 — 262 
A.D.), plays the ch ‘in(fingerboard zither) 
while another sage, the poet Yuan Chi 
( Gc Ht ), often appears as an appreciative 
listener. 


The Four Emblems of Scholarly 


Accomplishment frequently depicted on 
decorative objects are the ch’in (seven- 
string fingerboard ither), paintings, 
scrolls or books of poetry, and the board 
game wei-chi ( [fj Ht ).7 

The decline in numbers of important 
depictions of musical instruments in 
Chinese art parallels the decline of the 
traditional social order in China. It is for 
historians to say why the Confucian 
tradition itself faded after a lifespan of 
more than three-thousand years. Con- 
temporary writers in the People’s Republic 
sometimes fault the dynastic legacy for 
the prevailing unawareness and disuse of 
traditional instruments. The writers do 
not go so far as to criticize the Confucian 
tradition, but the association is implicit.® 
The debate is, in fact, a fascinating one. 
Did restrictions on performance practices 
inhibit the development of music in 
China, eventually causing a stagnant 
musical life? Or did the highly-structured 
Chinese approach to music foster an 
early and incomparable musical 
development only to fade when political 
turmoil weakened the traditional social 
order and its doctrines? 

Restrictions upon exchanges with the 
People’s Republic from 1949 to 1979 
prevented access to Chinese music and 
information about its history in literature 
and art. However, traditional activity 
in the performing and fine arts had 
already diminished greatly by the 
twentieth century. It will be some time 
before connecting links, if any, will be 
seen between the tradition of three- 
thousand years and the policies of the 
current regime. In a sense, the Cultural 
Revolution ordered by Mao Tse-tung( € 
ÆW ) may be compared to the 
Destruction of All Precedents decreed by 
Emperor Ch’in ( 445 ) in 213 B.C.. 
Fortunately, neither event altered the 
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Plate 28. Pastoral Figure with Wind Instrument 
(Western Influence) 
Porcelain Bowl, Ming Dynasty (1368 — 1644 A.D.) 
Freer Gallery of Art 73.5 
Courtesy of the Freer Gallery of Art 
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course of history for very long. One direction music will take under future 
watches with keen interest for the Chinese leadership. 
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Chapter 6 


1 See Plates 3 and 5 for very early representations of a solo ch’in performer. 

2 James Legge, trans. and ed., Li Chi [Record of Rites], vol. 1 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1885; reprint ed., Hyde Park, NY: University Books, 1967), P. 126. 

3 Robert Hans van Gulik, The Lore of the Chinese Lute: An Essay in the Ideology of the Ch’in 
(Tokyo: Sophia University, 1940; rev. ed., Tokyo: Sophia University and Rutland, Vermont: 
Tuttle, 1969), pp. 79 — 80. 

4 Gulik, Lore, pp. 101 — 103. 

5 Helen Fernald, “Ancient Chinese Musical Instruments Depicted on Some of the Early Monuments 
in the Museum,” Pennsylvania University Museum Journal 17 (December 1926), p. 343. 

6 Robert Hans van Gulik, Hsi K ang and His Poetical Essay on the Lute [i.e., zither] (Tokyo: Sophia 
University, 1941; reprint ed., 1969), pp. 90f. 

7 “Scholars of the Northern Ch’i Dynasty Collating the Classic Texts” is thought to be a copy of a 
sixth-century painting. (Records of the Museum of Fine Arts.) 
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10 Legge, Li Chi, p. 121. 

11 Gulik, Lore, pp. 130 — 132. 
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1 Nelson-Atkins Museum of Art 64 — 4/14, Ch’ing dynasty (1644 — 1911 A.D.). 

2 Réné-Yvon Lefebvre d’Argencé, Avery Brundage Collection: Chinese Jades (San Francisco: Center 
of Asian Art and Culture, 1972), p. 15. 

3 Lefebvre, Chinese Jades, p. 98. 

4 Comment by Julia K. Murray in the folder for Freer Gallery of Art 73.5. 

$ Comment by H. C. Lovell in the folder for Freer Gallery of Art 73.5. 

6 For representations of the Eight Immortals see a vase of the Yan dynasty (1279 — 1368 A.D.) 
and a wine jar of the Ming dynasty (1368 — 1644 A.D.), Asian Art Museum of San Francisco 
B60P372 and B60P1226; a sixteenth-century porcelain jar, Victoria and Albert Museum FE. 113 — 
1975; a set of seventeenth-century ivory figures, British Museum 1952 12 — 19 7; and a set of 
eighteenth-century wood carvings, Field Museum of Natural History 118367.75. 

1 See the Ming dynasty (1368 — 1644 A.D.) set of paintings, Yale University Art Museum 
1954.40.20a,b,c,; and the porcelain enamel ware of the K’ang-hsi period (1662 — 1722 A.D), 
Asian Art Museum of San Francisco B60P1237 and The Metropolitan Museum of Art 61.200.27. 
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8 For example, Robert T. Mok, “Ancient Musical Instruments,” Asian Music 10 (1978), pp. 44f: 
“When music is made solely to serve a function, like the regulation of order, such as the order of 
the universe, and to rule the people in a feudal society (especially when music is cut off from the 
daily life of the people), its development will be inhibited. The gradual disuse of practically all 
the instruments of the Chou and Han dynasties in secular music, their strict confinement to 
ritualistic use after Han dynasty, and their eventual fall into oblivion tend to lend strong support 
to this point of view.” 


APPENDIX A 


Handbook of Chinese Traditional Musical Instruments 


Drawing 1. Ying-ku (Barrel-Shaped Drum) 
After detail in Figures 1 — 6 Drawing 2. T’ao-ku (Clapper Drum) 
After detail in Figures 1 — 4 
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Drawing 5. Chung (Bronze Bell) 
Showing Locations of Two Pitches 
Found in a Fifth-Century B. C. Tomb 
After drawing in Lee Yuan-yuan 


Drawing 6. Ch’ing (Stone Chime) 
Found in a Fifth-Century B.C. Tomb 
After photograph in Lee Yuan-yuan 
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Drawing 8. Kuan 
(Double-Reed Cylindrical-Bore 
Wind Instrument) 


After drawing in Kaufmann Drawing 9. Hsiao 


(Vertical Notched Flute) 
After photograph, Music Research Institute 
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Drawing 10. Ti (Transverse Flute 
with Mouth-hole Near one End) 
After drawing in Kaufmann 


ieee ee | 


Drawing 11. Lung-ti (“Dragonhead” ti) 
After drawing in Kaufmann 


Drawing 12. Chih (Transverse Flute with 
Mouth-hole Near One End or Center) 
After drawing in Kaufmann 
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Drawing 14. Sheng (Phoenix-Shaped 
Mouth Organ) 
Found in a Fifth-Century B.C. Tomb 


Drawing 13. P’ai-hsiao (Raft of Pipes) 
After photograph in Lee Yuan-yuan 


Found in a Fifth-Century B.C. Tomb 
After photograph in Lee Yuan-yuan 
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Drawing 15. Sheng (Phoenix Shaped Drawing 16. Sheng (Phoenix-Shaped 
Mouth Organ) Mouth Organ) 
T’ang Dynasty (618 — 906 A.D.) Emphasizing Winged-Bird Shape 


After drawing in Fernald After drawing in Steele 
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Drawing 17. Chin (Five-or Seven-String 
Fingerboard Zither) 
Found ina Fifth-Century B.C. Tomb 
After photograph in Lee Yuan-yuan 





Drawing 18. Se (Twenty-Five-String Zither 
with Movable Bridges) 
Found in a Fifth-Century B.C. Tomb 
After photograph in Lee Yuan-yuan 
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Drawing 19. Ch'in 
(Seven-String Fingerboard Zither) 
Upper Board 
After drawing in van Gulik 
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Drawing 20. Ch iin 
(Seven-String Fingerboard Zither) 
Lower Board 
After photograph in van Gulik 
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Drawing 21. Cheng Drawing 22. Yixan-hsien 
(Twelve- to Sixteen-String Zither (Four-String Round Long-Necked Lute) 
with Movable Bridges) After photograph, 


After drawing in van Aalst Music Research Institute 
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Drawing 23. K ‘ung-hou 
(Angular Harp) 
After photograph, Music Research Institute 
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Drawing 24. P’i-p'a (Four-String Ovoid Short Lute) 
T’ang Dynasty (618 — 906 A.D.) 
After drawing in Fernald 


Drawing 25. Wu-hsien P'i-p'a 
(Five-String Ovoid Short Lute) 
After drawing in Fernald 
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Drawing 26. Chang-ku -. 
(Hourglass Drum) 
After photograph, Hong Kong Museum of History 





Drawing 27. Po (Cymbals) 
After photograph, Music Research Institute 
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Drawing 28. P ai-pan 
(Percussion Clappers) 
After drawing in Kaufmann 


Drawing 29. Fang-hsiang 
(Set of Metal Chimes) 
After detail in Plate 19 
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Drawing 30. Chang-ku 
(Spool-Shaped Drum) 
After photograph, Music Research Institute 


APPENDIX B 


Instruments Seen in Chinese Pictorial Art 
Classified in the Chinese Way by 
“Eight Sonorous Bodies” 


Bamboo 


Ch’ih ( §& ) (Transverse Flute with Mouth-Hole Near One End or Center) 
Hsiao (3 ) (Rim-Blown Vertical Flute) 

Kuan ( # ) (Double-Reed Cylindrical-Bore Wind Instrument) 

P’ai-hsiao ( Hti ) (Raft of Pipes) 

Ti ( #§ ) (Transverse Flute with Mouth-Hole Near One End) 

Lung-ti ( ff ) (“Dragonhead” Ti) 


Earth (Clay) 
Hsiin ( ® ) (Globular Ocarina) 


Gourd 


Sheng ( % ) (Phoenix-Shaped Mouth Organ) 
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Metal 


Chung ( fii ) (Single Bronze Bell) 

Fang-hsiang ( 77° ) (Set of Rectangular Chimes) 
Lo ( # ) (Gong) 

Pien-chung ( #a i ) (Set of Bronze Bell Chimes) 
Po ( êk ) (Cymbals) 

Yun-lo ( Z% ) (Set of Round Gongs) 


Silk 

Cheng ( 4 ) (Twelve- to Sixteen-String Zither with Movable Bridges) 
Ch'in (  ) (Five- or Seven-String Fingerboard Long Zither) 
K’ung-hou ( Æ% ) (Angular Harp) 

P’i-p’a ( ££ ) (Four-String Ovoid Short Lute) 

Se( ©) (Twenty-Five -String Zither with Movable Bridges) 

Wu-hsien P’i-p’a ( T.44 E © ) (Five-String Ovoid Short Lute) 
Yiian-hsien ( {kK ) (Four-String Round Long-Necked Lute) 


Skin 

Chang-ku ( pkg ) (Hourglass or Spool-Shaped Drum) 
T’ao-ku ( #8 ) (Clapper or Hand Drum) 

Ying-ku ( WE St ) (Barrel-Shaped Drum) 


Stone 


Ch’ing ( # ) (L-Shaped Sonorous Stone) 
Pien-ch’ing ( 4 & ) (Set of Stone Chimes) 


Wood 


Mu-yii ( A fa ) (Wooden Fish) 
P’ai-pan ( 44 &{ ) (Percussion Clappers) 


APPENDIX C 


Instruments Seen in Chinese Pictorial Art 
Classified According to the Sachs-Hornbostel System 


Idiophones (In Which Elastic Material Produces Sound) 


Ch’ing ( %2 ) (L-Shaped Sonorous Stone) 

Chung ( ii ) (Bronze Bell) 

Fang-hsiang ( Jj % ) (Set of Rectangular Metal Chimes) 
Lo ( # ) (Gong) 

Mu-yii ( X $i, ) (Wooden Fish) 

P'ai-pan ( 4f #i ) (Wood Percussion Clappers) 

Pien-ch ing ( #@ % ) (Set of Stone Chimes) 
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Pien-chung ( 44g ) (Set of Bronze Bell Chimes) 
Po ( $k ) (Cymbals) 
Yun-lo ( RA ) (Set of Round Metal Gongs) 


Membranophones (In Which Stretched Skin Produces Sound) 


Chang-ku ( pt gt ) (Hourglass or Spool-Shaped Drum) 
T’ao-ku ( $ 3 ) (Clapper or Hand Drum) 
Ying-ku ( R $ ) (Barrel-Shaped Drum) 


Aerophones (In Which Air Produces Sound) 


Ch’th ( §) (Transverse Flute with Mouth-Hole Near One End or Center) 

Hsiao ( #& ) (Rim-Blown Vertical Flute) 

Hsün ( #8) (Globular Ocarina) 

Kuan ( & ) (Double-Reed Cylindrical-Bore Wind Instrument) 

P’ai-hsiao ( $% ) (Raft of Pipes) 

Sheng ( Æ ) (Phoenix-Shaped Mouth Organ) 

Ti ( $ ) ( (Transverse Flute with Mouth-Hole Near One End) and Lung-ti (H ) 
(“Dragonhead” Ti) 


Chordophones (In Which Stretched String Produces Sound) 


Cheng( & ) (Twelve- to Sixteen-String Zither with Movable Bridges) . 
Ch’in( & ) (Five- or Seven-String Fingerboard Zither) 

K’ung-hou( % # ) (Angular Harp) 

P’-p’a ( Æ E ) (Four-String Ovoid Short Lute) 

Se ( 3 ) (Twenty-Five-String Zither With Movable Bridges) 

Wu-hsien P'i-p’a ( T. # TE & ) (Five-String Ovoid Short Lute) 
Yüan-hsien ( bt & ) (Four-String Round Long-Necked Lute) 


APPENDIX D 
Museum Sources for Chinese Musical Iconography i 


The Art Institute of Chicago 

The Art Museum, Princeton University 

Asian Art Museum of San Francisco 

The British Museum, London 

Chinese Museum of Historical Relics, Hong Kong 

Cleveland Museum of Art 

Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago 

Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Freer Gallery of Art (Collection of the Smithsonian Institution), Washington, D.C. 


* The materials in these museums have been examined and catalogued by the author. 
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Hong Kong Museum of Art 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 

Musée Cernuschi, Paris 

Muséė Guimet (Collection of the Louvre), Paris 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 

Music Research Institute, Peking 

National Museum, Tokyo 

National Palace Museum, Taipei 

Nelson-Atkins Museum of Art, Kansas City, Missouri 
Palace Museum, Peking . 

Philadelphia Museum of Art 

Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto 

Seattle Museum of Art 

University Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
University Art Museum, University of California, Berkeley 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London 

Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore 

Worcester Art Museum, Worcester, Massachusetts 

Yale University Art Museum, New Haven, Connecticut 
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Drama and Peace 


Rustica C. Carpio 


Drama is in the beat of our pulse. 
The action from where characters draw 
their vitality enables them to live and 
breathe with convincing and moving 
power. And, while man tries to attain 
this action, he strives towards the creation 
of the beautiful and the aesthetically 
satisfying. 

Through drama, man continues to 
unfold the past, the present, and the 
potential future. Through drama, he 
produces meaningful patterns within and 
beyond the particularity of the 
moment on stage. And though drama be 
ephemeral, through it, man translates the 
harmony between the playwright’s 
thoughts and ideas. with the language 
of daily life, capturing and communicat- 
ing as they do the philosophy of the 
dramatist and the epoch he represents 
in order to entertain and even inform or 
instruct the reader, the audience, 
rendering beautiful pieces of works which 
Tange from the most down-to-earth 
happenings to the most exalted, the lofty, 
and even the most mystical of 
experiences. 

For, the drama, with its deep human 
appeal, probes into the psychological 
interest of the people, giving an insight 
inta the lives of the inhabitants of 
different parts of the globe. The drama’s 
action may even rise to extraordinary 
heights of nobility, of richness. This 
action may echo the majesty of the 


human spirit and awaken the senses and 
sensibilities of the audience which, while 
enjoying the dramatic experience, is also 
inevitably imbued with certain divinity 
of that thing it contemplates. 

Drama helps improve the quality of 
life since the audience imaginatively 
participates in the stage presentation — 
whether emotionally, intellectually, or 
morally. This is because of all the arts, 
drama is considered the most immediate; 
the audience sees the actor in flesh-and- 
blood. 

Artists, like playwrights, influence 
life and society. If such be the case, 
might the dramatist be really capable of 
transforming his world, rendering as it 
were, certain truths which he himself 
has discovered? Has the dramatist the 
capacity to cope with the challenges and 
Changes that he meets? Can drama, 
therefore, be an instrument for achieving 
peace? , 

“The theater,” says the Spanish poet 
and playwright Federico Garcia Lorca,! 
“is a school for weeping and laughter, a 
rostrum where men are free to expose 
old and equivocal standards of conduct, 
and explain with living examples the 
eternal norms of the heart and feelings 
of man.” 

In the words of Sheldon Cheney,? 
the theater is: 


The inundation of the spirit, in beauty 
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and clarity, toward which the art of the 
theater gropes. And this, in a world 
from which divinity and mystery have 
been unsparingly shorn, this is as 
near as we are likely to come to the 
divine and the spiritual. It is the 
Dionysian experience, our ecstatic 
participation in the divine life. 


John Gassner, America’s respected 
critic of drama and theater, avers that 
theater existed before any play was 
written down. Buildings, stages, and 
auditoriums were unknown to the 
primitive man, but he had a theater where 
he danced out a battle or a successful 
hunt. Gassner asserts that the theater 
is simply the art of “acting out’ 
something. Words may even be absent, 
as long as gestures, movements and facial 
expressions communicate an event to 
the audience. And to Bertolt Brecht, 
Germany’s well-known dramatist who 
espouses the alienation effect wherein 
the actor need not identify himself 
with the role he plays and the audience 
leaves the theater with a feeling of 
detachment, the theater consists “in 
making live representations of reported 
or invented happenings between human 
beings, and doing so with a view to 
entertainment”.® 

Of course, the theater is generally 
understood to be “the place in which 
dramatic entertainments are presented (in 
Greek called theatron) and, by extension 
the activity comprising both the dramatic 
performances themselves and the work of 
all who are responsible for presenting 
them to audiences”. Drama, therefore, 
is one of the components of theater. 

“Drama has always been one of the 
most vital forms of literary expression 
because its medium is the dialogue and 
action of living people on stage”.” It has, 
as time moves on, proved to be a potent 


vehicle for conveyance of social values. 
Thus, entertainment is not its sole 
province. 

The picture man sees in the drama is 


-replete with messages of daily realities, 


observations, truths. Listen to Norway’s 
Henrik Ibsen, father of modern drama, 
who, in his dramas’ leitmotif, attacked 
the evil effects of hereditary diseases, 
and denounced the behavior of those who 
are expected to act honorably in Ghosts, 
lashed at the shaky foundations of 
respectability and the unscrupulous 
practices of shipbuilders in The Pilars 
of Society, championed the emancipation 
of women in A Doll’s House, denounced 
the carelessness and opportunism of 
the hero in Peer Gynt. 

This picture may occasionally be 
blurred by inanities, but just the same, 
it is a representation of the dramatist’s 


social’ structure transmitted to the 
audience for appreciation and 
understanding. Ibsen has been called 


iconoclast, a feminist, a woman hater, 
a social reformer. Whether he be one or 
all of these, it cannot be denied that in 
his “problem plays” or “social dramas,” 
he has incorporated the art and technique 
of dramaturgy in dealing with the world’s 
reality, in helping realize peace for his 
fellowmen. 

Drama influences and helps shape 
the society that shapes and influences it. 
David Berlo affirms that the theater is: 


a distinguished vehicle of communica- 
tion, with a considerable tradition and 
heritage. Many people would classify 
the theater as an “entertainment” 
vehicle. Yet countless examples could 
be given of plays that were intended 
to have, and did have, significant 
effects on audience, other than 
entertainment.® 


Drama is a mirror reflecting a world. 
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Whether this world that drama presents 
or represents is one of order or chaos, 
still, drama is a way of communicating 
social values. Certainly, drama entertains, 
and while entertaining, it. inevitably 
informs. Its presence gives pleasure 
and at the same time advises the audience 
of dangers that may threaten social 
practices. 

The dramatist contributes to the 
refinement of man’s sensibilities and the 
enlargement of his consciousness. As 
Arthur Hopkins, one of America’s 
pioneers in modern drama, says, the 
theater can “ultimately reach a place 
where it helps mankind to a better human 
understanding, to a deeper social pity, 
and to a wider tolerance of all that 
is life”.? As drama explores the human 
order of life, there occurs a revelation of 
man’s picture — the individual man, 
the man in variant aspects. 

William Shakespeare, considered “the 
Supreme Genius of the English Race” 1° 
is definitely part of the world; he belongs 
to the world. Peace, to him, is a cherished 
tribute of man and is a requisite as he 
relates to other human beings. Says 
Dr. Samuel Johnson about him: 


Shakespeare is above all writers, at 
least above all modern writers, the 
poet of nature; the poet that holds up 
to his readers a faithful mirror of 
manners and-of life. His characters are 
not modified by the customs of 
particular places, unpractised by the rest 
of the world; by the peculiarities of 
studies or professions, which can 
operate but upon small numbers; or by 
the accidents of transient fashions 
or temporary opinions; they are the 
genuine progeny of common humanity, 
‘such as the world will always supply, 
and observation will always find. His 
persons act and speak by the influence 
of those general passions and principles 
by which all minds are agitated, and the 


whole system of life is continued in 
motion. In the writings of other poets, 
a character is too often an individual; 
in those of Shakespeare it is commonly 
a species. 


In his plays, Shakespeare shows the 
contrast between light and darkness, 
peace chaos, good and evil. With the use 
of imagery, he stresses the significance 
of human conduct, the lack or presence 
of peace, the pervasiveness of turmoil 
in people’s minds as they experience 
remorse over bad deeds. In the play, 
Macbeth, Macbeth shrinks from the 
murder of Duncan. And, Lady Macbeth 
suffers from: somnabulism, for Macbeth’s 
crime is not fully his, but is as much 
hers. For, it is she who had goaded her 
husband to commit the heinous crime for 
the fruition of her ambition. And, so, 
in her sleep, guilt confronts her and she 
does things associated with one’s actions 
while awake. There is no peace in her 
mind as well as in her body as evinced 
in Scene I, Act V of Macbeth at an 
ante-room in Dunsinane. Verily, Lady 
Macbeth walks in her sleep. 


l Out, damned spot! out, I say! 


One; two: why then ‘tis time to do’t: 
Hell 
is murky! Fie, my lord, a soldier, and 


afeard? What need we fear who knows 
it, 
when none can call our power to 
account? 
-Yet who would have the thought the 
old man to 
have had so much blood in him? 
The Thane of Fife had a wife; 
Where is he now? What, will these hands 
ne’er be clean? No more o’ that, my 
lord, : 
no 
. More o’ that: you mar all with this 
‘starting. 
Here’s the smell of the blood still; 
all the perfumes of Arabia will not 
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sweeten 
this little hand, Oh, oh, oh 
Wash your hands, put on your 


nightgown; Look not so pale: I tell 
you 
yet 
again, Banquo’s buried; he cannot come 
out 
on’s grave. 


To bed, to bed; there’s knocking 
at the gate: what’s done cannot be 
undone: ; 
to 
bed, to bed, to bed. 


She recalls the time when she had urged 
Macbeth to kill the king so that he 
(Macbeth) would be king. Her conscience 
bothers her. And would not let her have 
peace. Indeed, this is a clear evidence of 
poetic justice where the good is rewarded 
and the evil, punished. 

“You can’t have a play without ideas, 
any more than a living man without air,” 
records dramatist Friedrich Hebbel in his 
Journals.11 He also writes that “ideas 
are to drama what counterpoint is to 
music; Nothing in themselves but the 
sine qua non for everything.” Counting 
on ideas as the most important ingredient 
in the drama, Hebbel says: ‘Whether 
the idea masters the poet or the poet the 
idea — everything depends on this.” 
And, the great Russian dramatist Anton 
Chekhov says in his advice to playwrights: 
‘Write, Flies purify the air, and plays — 
the-morals.”’!? 

For, the dramatist is an artist whose 
strokes of talent help him in his meeting 
his obligations. According to George 
Bernard Shaw, one of the most prolific 
English writers, “. . . the great dramatist 
has something better to do than to amuse 
either himself or his audience. He has to 
interpret life’.1? Because he is an 


interpreter of life, he creates a work of. 


art which, according to Susanne Langer 


is “an expressive form created for our 
perception through sense or imagination, 
and what it expresses is human 
feelings”.'* This feeling encompasses all 
that can be felt — excitement and repose, 
pain and pleasure, physical sensations, 
intellectual tensions, and all those forms 
of expressiveness of the emotional, the 
mental, and the sensuous that make 
human life complete. The dramatist 
as artist presents a feeling “for our 
contemplation, making it visible or 
audible or in some way perceivable”. 15 
Drama spells the presence or absence 
of peace; it is also a vital instrument for 
attaining peace. 

What feeling would one experience if 
a place be devoid of peace and quarrelling 
has no surcease? Sweden’s August 
Strindberg, in his play, The Father, 
clearly depicts the absence of peace in a 
house where focussed is the battle of the 
sexes. There is the desire of woman to 
dominate the man exemplified in the 
relationship between the Captain and 
Laura. The breakdown in the relationship 
clearly echoes the need for hermony 
which is rather elusive. 

Laura has almost twenty years of 
married life and resents the male position 
of authority. Once, she was in power, 
as the mother of the unwanted child now 
grown up in the person of the Captain. 
The power struggle between male and 
female makes her feel a terrible loss. 
Shattered is the world of human 
relations. The following dialogue of 
Laura lucidly indicates the clash of 
ideas because and through the battle 
of the sexes. 


LAURA: 

Weep then, my child, and you will have 
your mother with you again. Do you 
remember that it was as your second 
mother I first came into your life? 
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Do you? You were big of body and 
strong, but you were lacking in stamina. 
You were a giant child and had either 
come into the world ahead of time — 
or perhaps you were unwanted. 


The conviction that drama has the 
efficacy of being a harbinger of peace 
started as early as ancient times. But, 
of course, drama has also tolerated some 
avenues for envy and intrigues. It has 
also demonstrated that peace can be 
thwarted if there be dissatisfaction. 
Take the case of this incident in the 
tsa-chii, a particular style of drama during 
the Yuan period of China, the dynastic 
title taken by the Mongols who ruled 
China for almost a century from 1280 
to 1367.17 In the play Li K’uei fu Ching 
(Li K’uei Carries Thorns) by Kang 
Chen-chi’h who was born approximately 
in 1279, Li K’uei rebukes Wang Li thus: 


LI KUELE: Bandit is it! Next you'll 
be telling me I stole her! 


(Sings): Here stand I staring with rage 

And there he with his tricky tongue 

And mouth too ready to open in 
gossip. 

One instant of deceit now and I’ll be 
strong to wrath. 

A torch will change your little thatch 
gourd 

To crumbling ashes, and its wine vats 
to shattered pot sherds. 


(Speaks): Up with my two broad boxes 
and 


(Sings): Down come your fruit trees 
of the serpent roots. 

And your brown buffalo of the flaring 
horns. 


(Speaks): Listen Old Wang, if what you 
say is true, that’s an end of it. 
But if it is false, you will never 
get by me. 


Wang Li tries to pacify Li K’uei and says: 


WANG LI: 


Please your honor! Rest your anger 
and its shouts and listen to an old man 
while he tells it all slowly. Two men 
came here for wine. 


Drama awakens and educates the 
senses for through these senses, man 
can experience nature in expressive terms. 
It whets our emotive feeling though this 
may vary from generation to generation 
and between individuals. Individuals, 
of course, differ and it had been proved 
in the past that certain artists, certain 
writers, certain dramatists had forsaken 
their task of affording aesthetics, of 
moving people emotionally, of arousing 
their interest. Some had relinquished 
their sacred duty to afford the primal 
means of interpreting life, of giving life 
its meaning, of ordering human existence. 
Some had relegated to the background 
their task of enlarging a persons 
awareness of himself and his under- 
standing of his fellow beings.. Some had 
been branded as opportunists for putting 
material considerations above the 
requirement for excellence demanded by 
the calling. 

Time and again, there may be a 
social distance between the dramatist 
and his society as in instances of 
alienation, the isolation of some modern 
writers from society. This alienation, 
according to Georgi Plekhanov, precisely 
precipitates the adherence to “art for 
art’s sake” especially when artists feel 
a hopeless contradiction between their 
aims and the aims of the society to which 
they belong. In such a case, the artists 
are very hostile to their society for they 
see no hope of changing it.'® 

Albert Camus and Jean-Paul Sartre 
caution against alienation. To them, 
modern man who would isolate himself 
from society is not only psychologically 
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alienated but potentially capable of 
denying his moral responsibility.!° This 
situation of alienation, however, is not the 
rule. It is rather an exception to the rule. 
As Wellek and Warren put it, “the writer 
is not only influenced by society: he 
influences it. Art not only reproduces 
life but also shapes it”.?? . 

An instance of social distance between 
the dramatist and the audience he 
addresses may occur on the economic 
basis. A dramatist not belonging to a 
high social’ stratum may write plays 
that would be attuned to the taste of an 
aristocratic audience if he is financially 
dependent on it. He conforms to the 
conventions of a class.?! 

The interdependence between the 
dramatist and the audience is indelible. 
The audience will, refuse to endorse 
and transmit what it sees in the theater 
if it. is not entertained and moved and 
influenced somehow by the play’s 
message and stage presentation. l 

Sartre,?? one of the greatest 
existential thinkers of France and of the 
world, questions: 


Is it so impossible that an artist will 
emerge in the world today, and without 
any literary intention, or interest in 
signifying, still have enough passion, 
to love and hate it, to love its 
contradictions with enough sincerity, 
and to plan to change it with enough 
perseverance, that he will transform 
even this world, with its savage violence, 
its barbarism, its refined techniques, 
its slaves, its tyrants, its moral threats 
and our horrible and grandiose freedom 
into music? 


America’s Nobel Peace Prize winner 
William Faulkner says that “man is 
indestructible because of his simple 
will to freedom”.?? Through drama, man 
attains an organized rendering of “a 


certain vision of human life”’.2* This 
life must be free and peaceful so that man 
gains an insight into his own self and his 
fate; he also obtains knowledge of an 


_insight into other people’s lives. 


.In Rabindranath Tagore’s play, 
Mukta-dhara, there is a mountain spring 
from which water rush down the slopes 
of Uttarakut, India, ruled by the king. 
The ruler subjects the people and controls 
the source of their economic well-being 
by having a big dam erected to prevent 
the waters of Mukta-dhara from reaching 
the plains below. The Crown Prince’s 
love of freedom and sympathy for the 
oppressed stimulate him to sacrifice his 
life to free the stalled current by forcing 
the dam. 

Evident is the playwright, the 
humanist’s message of peace as an 
antidote for anger and hatred. The 
characters, presented allegorically and 
symbolically, clearly echo ‘their message 
of peace and hope as in the case of the 
ascetic Dhananjaya who teaches the 
people to resist the ruler non-violently 
and fearlessly as in the following lines: 


Beating the waves won’t stop the storm. 
But hold your rudder steady, and you 
will win. 


. in your hearts you still want to 
injure. I have no wish to injure, and 
so I have no fear. Fear fastens its fangs 
only in those who hate. 


He who gives all, keeps all; greed 
brings you only stolen goods, and they 
won’t last. There is your mistake. 
What you seize by violence can never 
be yours forever. Clutch at it, and it 
is gone. 


Your chains will not put me to 
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confusion, 

Nor will my spirit die beneath your 
blows. 

Here in my heart do I hold 

The charter of freedom given by his 
own hand. 

` And your captivity will not hold me 

captive. f 

Can your sentries discover, say, 

The path by which I pass? 

I have reached His gater— 

Say, can you halt me at yours? 

For all your terrors, my soul is 
unterrified. 


. We grow so accustomed to 
depend on outward light that when it 
grows dark we see nothing but darkness. 


Grotowski of the Polish Laboratory 
Theater looks at theater as one requiring 
“meditation and reflection, seeking 
communion rather than communica- 
tion”.2> And this communion is really 
an avenue towards the realization and 
preservation of peace. Theater architects 
like Italy’s Vitruvius and Leoni Baptista 
Alberti and the English Iñigo Jones and 
Thomas Heywood look at the ancient 
theater as “religious and moral 
emblem”.? To Heywood, the cosmic 
theater is “the great moral testing ground 
on which all men play the parts of their 
liv2s in the presence of God’’.?” This 
thinking had been adhered to by 
Jean Jacques Boissard?® who, like the 
melancholy Jacques in Shakespeare’s As 
Yeu Like It,. upholds the seven ages of 
man where: 


All the world’s a stage : 
And all the men and women merely 
players 


It is true that in, this world, there 


are warring ideologies and international 
cleshes. Confusion arises as to the role 


of man in his physical universe that 
occasionally hankers for peace — both 
internal and external. And, the turmoil 
has been reflected in the drama. Because 
of this, man, the dramatist, the explorer, 
the world traveller, seeks to redefine 
human nature and find a more significant 
meaning in life. There is rendering of 
the vision of human life as drama probes 
into the human condition. 

Truly, the drama brings people 
together. In their interplay, the per- 
formers not only portray living characters 
in convincing situations. Adhering to 
the theater’s obligations to its audience 
prescribed by Edward A. Wright,?® the 
drama artists including the technical 
people and other stage hands blend 
their talents, technique, and dedication 
to help the whole theatrical endeavor: 


l. make its appeal to the audience 
rather than to the individual; 

2. move its'audience emotionally; 

3. give its audience more of life than 
they could live in the same period 
of time; 

4. seem real as it creates an illusion 
of life; and ` 

5. achieve theatrical illusion which is a 
truthful picture of life and one 
that the audience must believe — 
at least while in the theater. 


In the tradition of Konstantin 
Stanislavsky,*° great Russian actor, 
director producer, and teacher who 


co-founded the Moscow Art Theater even 
as he originated the famous “Method” 
or “System” of acting that stresses the 
building of a character from within, “art 
must help open the people’s eyes to 
ideals created by the people themselves.” 
He says that: 


The theater must be one of the 
chief weapons against war and an 
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international instrument of universal 
peace. It is the best medium of contact 
between nations, for revealing and 
understanding their innermost senti- 
ments. If these sentiments were often 
brought to light, and the nations would 
learn that there is really no room for 
anger -and hatred where it is being 
artificially fanned for other, egoistic 
designs, the nations would shake hands 
and lift their hats, instead of aiming 
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To Motokiyo Zeami, dramatist-actor 
of- ancient times, son of Motokiyo 
Kannami, projenitor of the Japanese 
Noh drama, “the purpose of all art is 
to bring sweetness to the hearts of all 
people and to harmonize high and low.” 

Indeed, through the years, drama has 
brought and still continues to bring 
sweetness to the hearts of all people and 


to harmonize high and low towards the 


guns at each other. k 
attainment of peace. 
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The Riverside Counselor’s Stories 


Grant H. Kurotsune 


Review of Robert L. Backus, editor and 
translator, The Riverside Counselor’s 
Stories: Vernacular Fiction of Late Heian 
Javan, Stanford, California: Stanford 
University Press, 1985. $35.00. 


Ten late Heian narratives (one may be 
a medieval imitation) survive in a 
collection known as the Tsutsumi 
Chūnagon monogatari. They have been 
translated and generously annotated by 
Robert Backus, Professor of Eastern 
Languages and Literatures at the 
University of California, Santa Barbara. 
The Tsutsumi Chunagon stories are 
themselves brief — the longest is barely 
eight pages in English. Yet in their 
brevity they manage to reflect some of 
the psychological and _perspectival 
complexity of their giant and innovative 
predecessor, Lady Murasaki’s Tale of 
Genji. Their unknown authors (when 
the commentaries are not occupied with 
critical analyses, biographical speculation 
provides the reader with a scholarly 
pastime) owed much to the technical 
innovations of the still famous Heian 
ladies, innovations in the handling of 
time, capturing voice and interior 
monologue, or impressionistic presenta- 
tions of a world seen from a position 
within it. The stories have value as 
testimonies to the confident skills of a 


tradition about to end, and as elegant 
fictional works on a small scale. 

Backus’s “Introduction” is a suitable 
introductory piece to the whole Heian 
age, and could be recommended as a 
neat twenty-eight page précis of its 
literary spirit. Each tale is preceded by 
an insightful commentary almost as long 
as the tale itself. And the tales themselves 
have been spun out facing open pages 
where annotations may or may not 
occur: Stanford University Press has 
produced a book typeset and formatted 
in a way that would surely please a 
Heian epigone. Over three pages of 
bibliographical references from Japanese 
and English are used to close the volume. 

The Tsutsumi Chunagon collection 
already had been translated (jointly by 
Reischauer and Yamagiwa) in 1951. 
Much textual and critical achievement 
has transpired since then, and in any 
case, each age deserves a new translation 
of its own — displaying more openly 
the historic scriptibilité of even the most 
lisible of genres. Backus translates into 
a relaxed, contemporary prose, following 
the lead of Seidensticker’s resolutely 
non-Victorian version of Genji. Gone 
from both are the grand and significant 
tones of an Arthur Waley, who clearly 
knew his Flaubert, Tolstoy, Hardy, and 
George Eliot. Since Waley did translate 
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the third tale (under the title of “The 
Lady Who Loved Insects”), it is informing 
to compare his version with Backus’s 
(who views the lady as one who 
“Admired Vermin”). 

Waley hears the whole argument 
between the lady and her servants with 
the tolerant ear of the indulged 
Edwardian upperclasses: 


At last the insectlover could bear 
it no longer and said, “If you looked 
a little more below the surface of things 
you would not mind so much what 
other people thought about you. The 

. world in which we live has no reality, 
it is a mirage, a dream. Suppose: 
someone is offended by what we do 
or, for the matter of that, is pleased 
by it, does “his opinion make any 
difference to usin the end? Before long 
both he and we shall no longer even 
appear to exist.” Several of the younger 
servants had by now gathered round. 
They found her argument hard to 


answer, but secretly felt that this was 
a very dismal view of life. 


Backus hesitates to do so much 
psychological and modal reconstruction; 
his lady is more comical, less formidable, 
and her narrator’s voice spare, almost 
strict: 


To which the lady replied, “When 
one thinks things through, one realizes 
that nothing is shameful. Who among 
men can stay long enough in this 
dreamlike and illusory world to look > 
at bad things or look at the good and 
wonder about them?” 

There was no point in saying 
anything to that, and her people turned 
to each other in despair. 


The translation is a worthy part of the 
Stanford series of contemporary readings, 
in modern voices, of the literary classics 
of Japan. 


Wrath of the Great Wall 
(ERB) 


Winifred Wei 


ACT THREE 


THE CONSPIRATORS 


Place: . 
Thə Audience Hall in Hsien Yang Palace 


Time: . 

237 B.C., one year after the coronation of 
King Cheng of Ch’in, later First Emperor 
of Ch’in. 


Stage Setting: 

Upstage center is the throne on a dais 
with pillars at the four corners. The 
throne is in: gold color with a wide marble 
screen at its back and two bronze cranes 
at its sides. In front of it is a foot-rest 
covered with tiger skin. The dais is 
surrounded by ivory balustrades on 
three sides and in front of it are three 
rows of stairs, each with six steps; the 


middle row is much wider. The stairs - 


are also divided by ivory balustrades. 
Silk curtains veil the upstage left and 
right entrances leading to anterooms. 
The front entrance (unseen) leads to the 
colonnade outside. 


THE CURTAIN RISES 


From offstage comes the clanging of bells. 


Two eunuchs enter from downstage 
right. Each holds a copper incense 
burner in both hands. The Hall is quickly 
filled with vapor and the aroma of cassia 
and orchid. Exit eunuchs. The clanging 
stops and music is heard. Civil officials 
file in from downstage right while military 
officers enter from downstage left. In 
front of the dais they stand in two rows 
facing one another. The officials stand 
at ease conversing while waiting for the 
king’s arrival. 


Prince Chong Wen: 
(looking around) How come I don’t 
see that omnipresent eunuch? 


Gen. Huan Yi: 
You mean Chao Kao? 


Prince Chong Wen: 

(contemptuously) Who else! He is the 
most influential person in our court now. 
Another alien! I wonder why His Majesty 
always trusts damnable aliens! 


Imperial Physician Hsia: 
(chipping in) Speaking of aliens, His 
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Majesty has just appointed a ceremonial 
official from the Kingdom of Chi ( ## ) as 
Grand Tutor to the Crown Prine Fu Soo. 


Prince Chong Wen: 
(peevishly) An alien to teach a future 


King! His Majesty must be out of his 
mind! 
Gen. Huan Yi: 


Be careful what you are saying, Prince 
Chong Wen. His Majesty does not like 
to be criticized. 


Hsia: ; 

That's not true. Mao Chiao ( #4 ), the 
ceremonial official from Chi, got his 
present post by criticizing our king. 


Chong Wen and Huan Yi: 
How did he do it? 


Hsia: 

Mao Chiao came with the Chi envoy. As 
they were only goodwill messengers 
and didn’t bring any gifts, so His Majesty 
received them at the left wing of the 
audience hall. Only the protocol officer 
and I were present... 


Prince Chone Wen: 
What were you doing there? You are the 
Imperial Physician. What part do you 
have to play there? 


Hsia: 

His Majesty has chronic headache ailment. 
I always have to be within his call with 
my herb bag. 


Huan Yi: 
Let him go on with the story. 


Hsia: 
The Chi envoy was upset by this cool 


reception. So after he toasted our king’s 
health, he stood up and left. But Mao 
Chiao stayed behind and reproached our 
king. , 


Chong Wen and Huan Yi: 
(surprised) He reproached His Majesty! 


Hsia: 

Mao Chiao said that Chi is a big kingdom 
with one million armored soldiers and 
ten thousand war chariots, just as big 
and strong as Ch’in. Their envoy should 
be treated with due courtesy. Then he 
started to reprimand our king. He said: 
‘When you killed your stepfather by 
tearing him to pieces, people said you 
were jealous. When you killed your two 
small brothers, people said you had no 
heart. When you imprisoned your 
mother, people said you were not filial. 
When you clubbed your censors to death, 
people said you were as cruel as the 
tyrants Chieh and Chou. How do you 
expect your people to support you? All 
the world will criticize you and your 
kingdom will soon go to pieces like a 
broken tile! 


Huan Yi: 

My gracious. Were he not an alien, he 
would soon join the twenty-seven officials 
clubbed to death for trying to persuade 
the king to release his mother. 


Hsia: 

No, to everyone’s surprise, His Majesty 
immediately admitted that he was wrong. 
He even embraced Mao Chiao and 
appointed him the Crown Prince’s tutor 
right away. His Majesty has already sent 
Chao Kao to welcome the Queen Mother 
back to Hsien Yang. 


Prince Chong Wen: . 
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His Majesty is the most unpredictable 
person. 


Huan Yi: 
Ony that Eunuch hao Kao can read 
his mind! 


Hsia: . 
Hush! His Majesty is coming! 


(From offstage comes the sound of 
wooden wheels on a cobbled pavement. 
Everyone stops talking and stands at 
attention. Rhythmic footsteps are heard. 
Enter the King and his attendants. The 
imperial party mounts the dais. The 
King sits on the throne and his attendants 
stand at each side. Music stops. All 
officials turn to the King and bow 
deeply.) 


Officials: 
(in a chorus) Long Live Your Majesty! 


(The King nods acknowledgement.) 


King: 
Wang Wan. 


Wang Wan: 

(stepping out from the head of the row 
of civil officials and bowing to the King) 
Your humble servant Wang Wan is at 
Your Majesty’s service. 


Wang Wan, it has been fully one year 
since Li Pu Wei was exiled to Shu ( $). I 
wish to appoint you the premier. 


Wang Wan: 
(kreels down) Thank you, Your Majesty. 
Bui I’m afraid. . 


King: 


‘Cut off the conventionality! You’ve been 


doing fine as the acting premier. I’m 
quite satisfied with your performance. 
Stand up and receive the congratulations 
of your colleagues. 


(Wang stands up and faces the other 
officials.) 


Officials: 
(in a chorus) 
Excellency! 


Congratulations, Your 


(Wang bows and returns to his place.) 


Ceremonial Official: 
(to the whole court) If you have any 
report to make, please step forward. 


(Chou Ching-cheng, Master of Archers, 
steps out and bows to the King.) 


Chou: 

Your servant, Chou Ching-cheng, Master 
of Archers, takes great pleasure in 
reporting to Your Majesty that we finally 
have renovated our weapons with IRON! 


King: 
(joyously) Good! 


Chou: 

And with the new gadget attached on the 
bow, an arrow can penetrate two persons 
bound together. 


King: 
How did you determine this? 


Chou: 
I used prisoners as targets. 


King: 
(smiles) When do you suggest that we 
should use our enemies as live targets? 
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Chou: 

(excited) Now, right now. Your Majesty, 
now is the right time! The wheat is 
ripening in the fields. Even if we fail to 
seize any territory from the other 
kingdoms, we can always reap a good 
harvest. 


King: 

In that case we shall try out the new 
weapons on our immediate neighbors. 
Which one first? Wei, Han or Chao? 


(Before Chou has time to answer, Premier 
Wang Wan steps out.) 


Wang: , 

Your Majesty, fi would like to suggest a 
more cautious policy. The five kingdoms 
— Chu, Wei, Chao, Han and Yen — are 
allies. Attack one and the other four 
will come to its aid. Also there is the 
Kingdom of Chi. Though it has not 
joined the allies, it is very jealous of us. 


The King of Chi may lend the allies a - 


mend once war breaks out. 


King: 
That’s the very reason we must take the 


initiative. If we don’t attack them, the 
allies will attack us. 
Wang: 


Still we must have some justification to 


wage war. Without any justification even ' 


the mightiest army might not win. 


King: 

Of course we have a justiticxtion: We 
were attacked twice by the allied forces 
within the past ten years. Don’t we 
have any right to retaliate? 


Chou: 
Your Majesty is perfectly right. We shall 


not wait to be assaulted again. We 
shall take the initiative this time. Besides, 
weapons made of iron rust easily. 


King: 
(to the whole court) Shall we have war? 


Majority: 
Yes, we want WAR! 


(Prince Chong Wen steps out and bows 
to the King.) 


Chong Wen: A 
Your Majesty, I have to call your 
attention to all the spies the allies have 
planted in our country. We must get rid 
of them before we can wage a major 
wal. — 


King: 
Thank you, my good cousin. I almost 
overlook this vital problem. Do you have 
any suggestion as to- how to weed them 
out? 


Chong Wen: 

The most effective way is to expel all 
aliens from our country, especially those 
who hold government positions. 


King: 

(slapping his thigh to emphasize his 
concurrence) A wonderful idea! A 
wonderful idea! You are a man after 
my own heart. I’ll issue an order expelling 


- all aliens from my kingdom. 


(to eunuchs) Get the learned men here, 
at once! 


(Exit a eunuch.) 


(to the three officals still standing before 
him) Please return to your places. 
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(The three obey. Gen. Huan Yi steps 
out.) 


Huan Yi: (bows) Your Majesty, May I 
ask a question? 


King: 
Of course, Gen. Huan Yi. 


Huan Yi: 

How can we wage a major war with three 
hundred thousand of our soldiers engaged 
in building an irrigation project? 


King: 
Oh, yes, that irrigation project in the 
Kuan Chung Plain ( 8:28 ). What’s 
the name of that expert from the 
Kingdom of Han? 


Huan Yi: 
Cheng Kuo. 


King: 
That’s right. How long has he been at it? 


Huan Yi: 

More than a year now. Rumor has it 
that he was sent here by the King of 
Han to propose this gigantic project so 
as to dissipate our manpower. 


King: 
(excited) So that we won’t be able to 
wage any major war- in the meantime? 
(Angrily) That man must be a spy! 


Huan Yi: 

I’ve no doubt Cheng Kuo is a spy. The 
day before yesterday -he came to Hsien 
Yang and called on me and asked me for 
five hundred thousand more men and a 
corresponding number of tools. 


King: 


Is he still here in Hsien Yang? 


Huan Yi: 

Yes, in fact he is right outside the palace 
gate. I told him I had to have Your 
Majesty’s permission first before I can do 
anything about his requests. And he 
has to come himself to explain the 
situation to Your Majesty. 


King: 
Good. Send him in. 


Huan Yi: 

(taking a small silk scroll from his breast 
pocket). Your Majesty, please take a 
look at this. 


(He hands the scroll to a eunuch and the 
latter takes it to the King.) 


It’s Cheng Kuo’s letter to the Premier 
of Han. I had the messenger waylaid. 
Nothing important in it. He just said that 
he wishes to return to his homeland right 
away. 


(The King reads the scroll while Gen. 
Huan Yi bows and exits. After reading, 
the King puts the message into his sleeve 
pocket with a wry smile.) 


King: 

(with a sweeping glance of the entire 
court, his eyes seek out the treasurer. ) 
Mr. Treasurer. 


(The treasurer steps forward and bows) 


How much do we need to sustain an 
expeditionary force of one hundred 
thousand men? 


Treasurer: 


The military expenses for an 
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expeditionary force of such a size, Your 
Majesty, will amount to one thousand 
ounces of silver a day. 


King: 
Why that much? 


Treasurer: 

For an army of one hundred thousand 
soldiers, we need at least one thousand 
chariots, one thousand leather-covered 
wagons, one hundred thousands sets of 
panoplies, and ample provisions. They 
have to be carried over long distances. 
One thousand ounces of silver a day is 
a moderate estimate. 


(The king looks displeased) 


But our coffers, fortunately, are full of 
gold and silver enough to sustain such 
_ an expeditionary force for several years. 
Besides, we can always levy higher taxes. 
As for armors, war chriots and weapons 
we have them already. 


King: 

Good! Good! That means we can wage 
the war right away. 

Treasurer: 


(after a reflective pause) Your Majesty, 
there is something that worries me. 

King: 

What is it? 


Treasurer: 
Our food situation. 


King: 

With the new harvest coming in, it 
shouldn’t be a problem. 

Treasurer: 


Even with the new crop, our granaries 
will not be full. According to the famous 
book The Military Strategy of Sun Tze 
( HERI), a country has to store 
enough provisions for three years before 
it can wage a major war. 


King: 
(upset) Do you mean that if we do not 
have enough food we can’t fight? 


Treasurer: 
Food is a vital problem. 


King: 

(venting his displeasure on the treasurer) 
The fact that we do not have enough 
food is your fault. It’s because you have 
neglected your duty. 


Treasurer: 

Your Majesty, please remember that we 
had a most serious drought seven years 
ago and the very next year locusts flew 
in from the east in such swarms they 
almost darkened the sky. Our people 
had to live on borrowed grain. Ten 
months later the allied soldiers led by 
Wei’s Prince Hsin Ling ( (2 #@ ) attacked 
us at Heh Wai (7%), defeated our 
General Meng Au ( $% ) and destroyed 
our harvest. Although they were finally 
repulsed, our crops were ruined. Since 
then we have had a series of local wars, 
border incidents, -revolts and lately the 
construction of this irrigation canal 
in the Kuan Chung Plain. All these have 
made heavy calls on our granaries. 
Besides, we have to let the earth rest 
one our of every three years, otherwise 
it will become barren. 


King: 
All right, PI stop the construction of the 
irrigation canal right away. 
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Treasurer: 

That’s good. Three hundred thousand 
workers consume a lot of food every 
year. Besides, most of them were drafted 
from among the farmers. - 


King: 

(impatient) I don’t want to talk anymore 
about our food problem. (a pause) Mr. 
Treasurer, let me have your report on how 
to standardize our coins. 


Treasurer: 
Yes, I have the report right here. . . 


(At this moment Gen. Huan Yi comes in, 
followed by Cheng Kuo, the irrigation 
expert.) 


King: 
(dismisses the treasurer) You can let me 
have your written report later. 


Treasurer: 

Yes, Your Majesty. (He bows and 
retreats.) i 

Huan Yi: 

(bowing to the King) Your Majesty, 
Cheng Kuo, the irrigation expert from 
Han is here. 


Cheng Kuo: 
(bows) Your humble servant, Cheng Kuo, 
wishes Your Majesty long life. 


King: 

At ease. (a pause) I learned that the late 
King of Han valued your service very 
much. He even invited you to ride in 
the same carriage with him. I wonder 
what brought you here. (with a sly look) 
Was it because you love Ch’in more than 
Han, your own country? 


Cheng Kuo: 

(blushing) The late King of Han was a 
good king and he treated me well. But 
Han is a small kingdom and its financial 
condition is unsound. I found that I 
had very little chance to practice there 
what I have learned. Thats why I 
beseeched our premier to recommend 
me to your good country. 


King: 

You have a good reason there. Now 
please tell me how far have you gone with 
the irrigation project? 


Cheng Kuo: 
We are now near Hu Kou (3{1 ) at the 
west side of the Chiao Hoh Lake 
( BRE ). 


King: 
How much longer will it take you to 
complete the whole project? 


Cheng Kuo: 
Another year and a half to two years, 
Your Majesty. 


King: 
Why that long? Are you by any chance 


_ delaying it on purpose? 


Cheng Kuo: 

Your Majesty, it is a gigantic project. 
Luckily, we have tools made of iron 
instead of bronze or copper. They have 
enabled us to make quick progress. 
Otherwise, it would take much longer. 


King: 
You can’t fool me. It’s only a canal 
connecting River Ching ( 7k ) and 
River Loh ( 87k ). Why should it absorb 
so much manpower and take so long? 
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Cheng Kuo: 

It’s not a simple canal, Your Majesty. 
It’s an irrigation system, using Chiao 
Hoh Lake as the reservoir, and the Rivers 
Ching and Loh, once connected can 
be used to supply and also to drain the 
water during floods. A complete network 
of small branch canals and ditches has 
to be carefully planned and dug for the 
distribution of water throughout the 
entire Kuan Chung Plain. Besides, 
numerous dams, banks and terraces 
have to be built to trap the water to 
permit it to soak into the soil. (suddenly 
notices the King’s perplexed look) I have 
a map here. (taking out a silk scroll 
from his sleeve) Perhaps I can explain 
the project better with the help of this 
map. (He is about to mount the dais.) 


Huan Yi: 

(grabs his arm to detain him) Halt! 
The penalty for coming up the dais 
without permission is death! 


(Cheng Kuo stops abruptly) 


King: 

(Taking ‘Cheng Kuo’s letter to the Premier 
of Han from his sleeve and throwing it 
in Cheng’s face) You have been in 
clandestine correspondence with an 
enemy kingdom. You are a spy! 


‘Cheng: 
Your Majesty, do you consider Han an 
enemy kingdom? 


King: 

All the five allied kingdoms are Ch’in’s 
enemies. (to Gen. Huan Yi) Gen. Huan 
Yi, take this spy away and execute him 
outside the palace gate RIGHT AWAY! 


(Cheng Kao, upon hearing his own death 


sentence, holds his head high and laughs. 
His unusual reaction startles everyone.) 


(to Cheng Kuo) Why do you laugh 
when you know you are going to die? 


Cheng Kuo: 
Death will come as a relief. My mind 
has been tortured ever since I came here. 


King: 

(sarcastically) Don’t tell me that your 
conscience has been bothering you for 
spying on a host country that has treated 
you so well. 


Cheng Kuo: 

I was worried because I was doing some- 
thing to help instead of to hinder Ch’in 
in its design to conques the other 
kingdoms! 


King: 
What do you mean? 


Cheng Kuo: 

Ch’in’s enmity to the allied kingdoms 
is common knowledge. Throughout the 
past ten years, you’ve been preparing 
for war. But you could not do it with 
your granaries half empty, not enough 
to supply an expeditionary army of 
five hundred thousand men for eight 
months! 


King: 

(greatly agitated) SPY! SPY! Take 
him out and behead him! 

Wang Wan: 

(stepping out and bowing to the King) 
Please, Your Majesty, there is truth 


in what Cheng Kuo says. And, most 
important of all, Cheng Kuo is a genius, 
the most renowned expert in his field, 
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the best of all his contemporaries. If you 
kill him, you won’t be able to find 
another one like him under the sky! 
He is equal to, if not better, than Li 
Ping ( 220k ), who built our Tu Chiang 
Dam ( yr #2 ) in Shu ($ ) Your 
Majesty, if you kill him, all the people 
will laugh at us and criticize us! 


King: 
Thank you, Mr. Premier, for preventing 
me from doing something foolish. 


Wang Wan: : f 
Your Majesty probably have forgotten 
when Cheng Kuo proposed this project 
to us, he said that this irrigation system 
will provide a constant water supply 
independent of nature. Besides, river 
water is richer than rain water. After it’s 
completed, the million: acres of farmland 
in the Kuan Chung Plain will produce 
two crops a year which will be more than 
half the total yield of our entire kingdom. 
This irrigation system will relieve forever 
our worries about our food supply. 


(The King suddenly stands up. With firm 
steps he gets off the dais. He takes Cheng 
Kuo by both arms.) 


King: 

First of all, I must apologize for the 
harsh words I have said to you. (with 
a half smile) However, you couldn’t 
expect me to be civil to a suspected spy? 


Cheng Kuo: 
(moved) It’s I who owe Your Majesty 
an apology. 


King: 

(putting on his best appearance of 
benignity) Then you are forgiving me. 
Are you still willing to work for Ch’in. 


Cheng Kuo: 
I can’t say I’m willing... . 


(The King’s face darkens.) 
But I shail. 


King: 

That’s good enough. PlU give you full 
authority to proceed with the project. 
(seriously) But beware, your life is 
in my hand. I shall pay you well, but 
you'll have no freedom to move beyond 
the assigned area. Your every movement 
will be closedly watched. However, 
when the project is completed, your 
merit will be forever remembered by 
the people of Ch’in because I’m going 
to name that canal after you. It will be 
called CHENG KUO CANAL! (88 By i) 


All Officials: 
(nodding their heads, in a loud chorus) 
CHENG KUO CANAL! 


Cheng Kuo: 
(méved almost to tears) Thank you, 
Your Majesty, I am most grateful. 


King: 
(to Gen. Huan Yi) Gen. Huan Yi, please 
see that Cheng Kuo gets everything he 
needs. 


Huan Yi: 
Yes, Your Majesty. 


King: 
All of you may go now. I’m tired. The 
morning court is adjourned. 


(While the irrigation project was being 
discussed, Chung Yu Yueh ( #=F®), 
head of the 70 learned men — the king’s 
secretariat — came in.) 
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Chung Yu Yueh: 

(goes to the King and bows) Your 
Majesty, your humble servant, Chung Yu 
Yueh, is at your service. 


King: 

Ah, I almost forget that I sent for you. 
Chung Yu Yueh, I want you to draft a 
proclamation ordering all aliens to leave 
the country. 


Chung Yu Yueh: 
May I ask what justification we shall give 
for expelling the aliens? 


King: 

(angrily and in a loud voice) Are you 
asking me to write the proclamation for 
you? JI pay you well because people 
say you have brains. Apparently you 
are just rice barrels. 


(Pause) Let me have the draft before 
noon tomorrow or leave my service, all 
seventy of you! Now get out! 


(Chung Yu Yueh bows his head and 
leaves.) 


(still angry) Silverfish! All seventy of 
them! Good for nothing but chewing 
books! 


(The King moves toward the ante-room 
through the upstage left entrance. His 
attendants follow. All officials file out 
through downstage left and right exits.) 


(The stage is empty for a while. Then 
enter Li Sze (2 #7 ) and Yu Liao (We ). 


Li Sze: 
_ This is the Audience Hall. 


Yu Liao: 
ae f 





(looking around) I can see that you 
have an ambitious king. 


Li Sze: 
How do you know? You haven’t even 
met him. 


Yu Liao: 

I don’t have to see a person to know 
him. The place where he stays, the books 
he reads, people he befriends are all 
clues to a person’s character. 


Li Sze: s 
What makes you think that our king 
is ambitious? 


Yu Liao: . 
With his royal coffers bulging with gold, 
his Audience Hall is not lavishly 
decorated. He must have far-reaching 
plans. A man who aims high is apt to 
neglect his immediate surroundings. 


Li Sze: 
(slapping Yu’s back) A very keen 
observation! He is ambitious and he 


works hard. Every night he reads 
memoranda until the small hours of the 


morning. 


(Music and commotion are heard from 
offstage.) 


Li Sze: 
Must be some important person coming. 


Yu Liao: 
Could it be the King? 


Li Sze: 
The sound comes from outside. 


(Chao Kao rushes, in wearing a eunuch’s 
costume) 
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Chao: 
Where is His Majesty? 


Li Sze: 
The morning session is over. His Majesty 
has returned to the inner palace. 


(A eunuch comes out from the ante- 
room) 


Eunuch: 
His Majesty wishes to know who is 
coming. 


Chao: 
Is His Majesty still in this palace? 


Eunuch: © 
His Majesty is in the ante-room changing 
his attire. 


Chao: 
Tell His Majesty that the Queen Mother 
has arrived. 


Eunuch: 
The Queen Mother? 


Chao: 
Yes, yes, hurry up! 


(Exits the eunuch in a hurry.) 


Chao: 
(salutes) I am Chao Kao, keeper of the 
imperial seal. 


Li Sze: 

Ah, His Majesty’s most trusted intimate. 
(becws) My name is Li Sze and this is 
my friend Yu Liao. 


Chao: à 
Ex Premier Li Pu Wei strongly 
recommended you to His Majesty. He 


thought very highly of your ability. 


Li Sze: 

I’m very grateful to His Excellency. 
It’s a pity that he got involved in Lao 
Ai’s case. 


(All three shake their heads and sigh) 

(to Chao) Didn’t you say that Her 
Majesty, the Queen Mother, has come 
back? 


Chao: 
Yes. 


Li Sze: 
How is she? 


Chao: 
(shaking his head. and sighing) Entirely 


changed! I was so shocked to find her 
old and haggard! 
Li Sze: 
Old and haggard? 
. Chao: 
. And with gray hair! 
Li Sze: 
With gray hair? 
Chao: 
Yes, very gray and her face is wrinkled! 
Li Sze: 
Oh, no! She used to be such a beautiful 
woman! 
Chao: 


Worse still, she is no longer herself. 


Li Sze: 
What do you mean? 
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Chao: 

She often mumbles. Sometimes all of 
a sudden, and for no reason at all, she 
pulls her hair and shrieks. 


Li Sze: 
How can she be received by His Majesty 
in such a state? 


Chao: 

She is not always like that. Most of 
the time she is normal. But.she looks 
-more pathetic when she is sober. 


Li Sze: 

(sighing again) I remember the first 
time I saw her was when I followed ex- 
Premier Lü Pu Wei to present to her the 
first volume of his book. She looked 
like a goddess. The aura around her 
was so bright that I dared not look 


straight at her. 


Chao: 

Everyone who saw her in those days 
was greatly awed by her unearthly beauty. 
(a pause) Are you two here to seek an 
audience with His Majesty? 


Li Sze: 

Yes, but the morning session is already 
over. I waited the whole morning. at 
the outer court for a chance to introduce 
my friend to His Majesty. But he was 
busy discussing some irrigation project 
with the high officials. 


Chao: 
Don’t worry. 
an audience. 


Pl see to it that you get 
Li Sze: 
Thank you. 


(The music swells. Four eunuchs and 


oo. 
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four maids enter, heralding the arrival 
of the Queen Mother. She comes in, 
supported by a maid at each side. She 
looks ill and has aged at least twenty 
years since her last appearance in Act 
II. A eunuch hurriedly goes to the 
ante-room and brings out a divan. The 
Queen Mother sits down.) 


Chao: 
(going to the Queen Mother and bows) 
Your Majesty. 


(The Queen Mother smiles faintly. Only 
when she smiles can a lingering trace of 
her old charm be seen on her now 
wrinkled face. Unconsciously, as if by 
force of habit, she smoothes her gray and 
lusterless hair with a shaky hand. Li 
Sze is apparently shocked by the physical 
changes that have come over the Queen 
Mother. He stares at her for a moment, 
then realizing his bad manners, blushes 
and lowers his eyes.) 


Chao: 
His Majesty is in the ante-room changing 


his attire. He will be out soon to welcome — 


you. 


(The Queen Mother meekly nods. Li 
Sze goes up to the Queen Mother and 
bows, followed by Yu Liao. The Queen 
Mother nods in recognition. The music 
starts again, this time from another 
direction. The King appears in ordinary 
attire, followed by attendants. Also 
shocked by what he sees, the King stands 
stunned for a moment, not knowing 
what to say.) 


Chao: 

o(trying to break the ice. To Queen 
Mother) Your Majesty, look who is 
here! . f 
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(The Queen Mother looks up. She smiles 
absentmindedly, then slowly recognizes 
the King. Her expression changes and 
tears roll down her cheeks.) 


Queen Mother: 
(choking with emotion) My son! 


King: 

Mcther! (He goes up to her and kneels 
by her side.) I’m ready to forgive and 
forget everything that has come between 
us. I’m going to honor you just as I did 
before. 


Queen Mother: 
Thank you, my son, I’m so happy to be 
with you again. 


King: 
I’m sorry for what I have done to you. 
Please forgive me. 


Queen Mother: 
I deserve the ill treatment, and maybe 
more. I’m a woman full of sins! 


(Suddenly her eyes become hazy and 
her pale face flushes.) 


Queen Mother: 
But I can’t forgive you for killing your 
two young brothers! 


(Her lips tremble) 


They were such innocent, harmless little 
boys... 


(She bows her head and sobs. Blood 
rashes to the King’s face. He stands up 
abruptly. Everyone is tense and nervous.) 


Chao: 


(coming to the King’s rescue) Your 


Majesty, Counsellor Li Sze has something 
to report to you. ; 


Li Sze: 

(taking the hint, bows to the King) Your 
humble servant Li Sze wishes Your 
Majesty a long life of ten thousand 
years. Your Majesty, I’m glad to report 
to you that I’ve found a rare treasure for 
you. 


King: 
(puzzled) Really, where is it? 


Li Sze: ` 

(pointing to Yu Liao) Here. His name 
is Yu Liao from Ta Liang (A # ). Heis 
the most talented man I’ve ever met. 
He has written 29 essays on government 
administration and 31 essays on military 


strategy. His name is well known 
throughout the seven kingdoms. 
King: i 


(to Yu Liao) Welcome to the Kingdom 
of Ch’in. 


Yu Liao: 
(bows) Thank you; Your Majesty. 


Chao Kao: 
(to the attendants) Bring in some seats, 
quickly! 


(Exit some eunuchs) 


(to the King) Your Majesty, Her Majesty 
the Queen Mother is tired. May I take 
her to the ante-room to take a rest before 
going to the Sweet Spring Palace 
(HERE ). 


(The King nods. Chao Kao and the 
attendants assist the Queen Mother to the 
ante-room.) l 
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Li Sze: 

Your Majesty, Yu Liao has mapped out 
plans for Ch’in’s domination of all lands 
under the sky. 


King: 
Wonderful. 


(Li’s words thaw the frost on the King’s 
face. The eunuchs bring in some thick 
cushions. The King sits on the divan and 
the other two sit on the cushions.) 


King: 
(taking a good look at Yu) So you are 
from Ta Liang, the Kingdom of Wei. 


Yu Liao: 
Yes, Your Majesty. 


King: 
(suspiciously) Ah, I dare say your coming 
to Ch’in will be a great loss to Wei. 


Yu Liao: 

(sensing the sting in the King’s tone) I 
came here because J could not stand the 
class discrimination in my own country. 
Your Majesty, to tell you the truth, 
I’m from a family of lowly birth. 


King: 

(feeling easier) You'll find no such 
discrimination in my country. We even 
had a merchant from Yang Ti of Han 
( 72 +) as premier for twelve years. 


Yu Liao: 
That’s why I am here, to offer my services 
to Your Majesty. 


King: 

(stands up and bows to Yu) You honor 
Ch’in by your illustrious presence. Please 
let me have your advice. 


Yu Liao: 

(taken unawares by the King’s unusually 
polite behavior, quickly stands up and 
returns the bow.) Your Majesty, I’m 
unworthy of such honor. 


King: 
(sitting down) Please move your seat 
closer to mine so that I can hear you 
better. 


(Yu moves his seat closer and sits down.) 


Yu: 

As Your Majesty well know, the world 
has been torn to pieces by feudal lords 
and petty kings for more than two 
hundred years. Internal strifes and wars 
have engulfed the people in chaos. The 


- only way to save the world is to weld 


all these. contending states into one 
empire. During the past five years, I 
have traveled through all the seven 
kingdoms. After a month’s stay in your 
honorable country. I’ve come to the 
conclusion that Ch’in has the best chance 
of uniting the world and restoring to it 
peace and order. 


King: 

(proudly) You must have found out that 
my armories are filled to the ceiling with 
weapons made of iron and our coffers 
full of gold. We have myriads of chariots 
and horses, innumerable brave generals 
and thousands upon thousands of strong 
soldiers, all ready to go into battle at a 
moment’s notice. The only thing we need 
now is a good strategist. (Eyeing Yu 
slyly) And you may be the very person 
I’ve been looking for. 


Yu: 
(smiles) I am a strategist but not in 
Your Majesty’s sense of the word. 
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Reliance on military forces alone is the 
lowest form of strategy. 


King: 

(puzzled) How can you fight without 
using armed forces? 

Yu: 

(smiles again) With Your Majesty’s’ 


permission, I would like to make our 
talk confidential. 


King: 

(with a wave of his sleeve, to his 
attendants) All of you leave and close 
the doors. Admit no one during my 
conference with these gentlemen. 


(All the King’s attendants bow and 
leave.) 


King: 
(pulling his seat still closer to Yu) Now, 
may I have your advice? 


Ya: 
Your Majesty, I am against waging war on 
any kingdom right now. 


King: 

(suspiciously) Many people have advised 
me against waging war and they all gave 
good reasons. May I have yours? 


Yu: i 

The Six Kingdoms, in their present state 
of disunity, are weak and meek. They 
are so frightened by Ch’in’s growing 
power that they have even tried to 
disparage each other to gain Ch’in’s favor. 
Each appeases Ch’in in its own way. 
But if Ch’in should invade any one of 
them now, they may bury their petty 
jealousies and misunderstandings and 
unite against Ch’in. The stronger Ch’in’s 


military pressure, the stouter will be 
their unity. That was how Chih Po 
( #44 ), Fu Cha ( &# ) and King Min 
( $F ) met defeat in the past. 


King: 
(nodding) You have a point there. 
(Pause) Well, what’s the best way to 


conquer the world then? 


Yu: 

The best way, Your Majesty, is to set an 
example of good government, let people 
of the other kingdoms see how your 
people enjoy peace, security and 
prosperity. Thus talented people every- 
where will renounce their own countries 
and flock to Ch’in voluntarily. Eventually 
all the six kingdoms will collapse and 
Ch’in will be able to rule the world 
without shedding a single drop of blood. 


King: 

(lukewarm) How long will it take to 
achieve this aim? 

Yu: 

Twenty to thirty years. 

King: 


(disappointed. He rises brusquely, with 
a shake of his sleeve to express his 
intention of terminating the conversa- 
tion.) Mr. Yu Liao, I am afraid you have 
come to the wrong person to offer this 


stratagem I have no patience to wait 
for thirty years. 

Li Sze: 

(desperate) Mr. Yu, that’s not the 


stratagem you mentioned in your book. 
(Yu gives no answer) 


(to the King) Your Majesty, Mr. Yu 
Liao has written a book on how to 
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unify the world. I read it last night. I 
was so excited that I could not sleep. 


King: 
(to Yu) May I have your book? 


Yu: : f 
I do not have it with me. It’s too heavy. 
(bowing to the King). I shall present the 
book to you when Your Majesty is in a 
more receptive mood. 


Li Sze: 

(to the King) Mr. Yu has a wonderful 
plan up his sleeve. Your Majesty, please 
have patience and hear his other plan. 


King: 

(bows to Yu Liao) Forgive me for being 
so impatient. I beg you not to give me 
up but to teach me as you would a pupil. 


(Moved by -the King’s modesty, Yu 
returns the courtesy. Seeing that Yu is 
softened by his apology, the King pulls 
Yu’s sleeve and both of them sit down 
on the divan together.) 


King: 
(smiling humbly) Would you tell me your 
‘other stratagem? 


Yu: 

The other stratagem is less humane and 
entails bloodshed, but it will score a 
much quicker success. 


King: ; 
(eagerly) Let me hear it! Please let m 
hear it! 


Yu: 

This method is by infiltration and 
subversion. Handpick some cunning men. 
They must be alert, shrewd, eloquent 


and ruthless. Arm them with lots of 
gold and extra sharp daggers. Send them 
to our target countries in various 
disguises, to do two things: to induce 
corruption in high places and to incite 
discontent among the people. To the 
greedy, offer gold; to the sensual, 
beautiful women; to the ambitious, 
promises of power; to the idealists, 
morality. For those who oppose us 
there is the dagger. Spread rumors to 
stir up misunderstanding, jealousy and 
hatred among the enemy kingdoms. 
When the target countries are rotten 
within, then use the armed forces. Victory 
will be as easy as pushing down a decayed 
wall or uprooting a tree already eaten 
by white ants. All you have to spend is 
about three hundred thousand ounces 
of gold. The six kingdoms will drop, 
like ripe fruits, into your lap. 


(The King looks deeply interested. 
Suddenly he stands up and kneels down 
before Yu Liao.) 


King: 
Mr. Yu, you are sent by heaven to help 
Ch'in! 


(Yu, taken aback by the King’s unusual 
action, hastily kneels down himself and 
then helps the King to his feet.) 


You are as the rain to the scorched earth. 
Ch’in is so fortunate to have you. I shall 
appoint you Minister of Defense. From 
now on you'll be treated as my equal. 
You'll wear the same quality of clothes 
I wear; eat the same kind of food I eat 
and stay in the palace with me. 


Yu: 
(bows to the King) Thank you, Your 
Majesty. But I don’t even dare to think 
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of being accorded such honor. I am 
just a commoner. I shall feel greatly ill 


at ease to be treated like a member of 


royalty. 


King: 

Don’t be so modest. Your are the most 
brilliant man I’ve ever met. I like this 
stratagem of yours very much. How 
long will it take to achieve our aim? 


Yu: 

About ten to fifteen years. We must 
not make any move militarily until 
success is certain. 


King: P 
Of course, of course. But I want your 
plan to be carried out right away. As 
soon as you become my minister of 
defense, I shall place all the gold you 
need at your disposal. (a pause) Do you 
need any assistant? 


Yu: 

What I need is not an assistant but 
someone to execute the whole scheme, 
because I myself lack the ruthlessness 
so essential to success. 


King: 
Who can be more qualified than your 
good self? 


Yu: 
(pointing to Li Sze) Here he is. 


King: 

(expressing his approval with a smile) 
I shall say you and I are in complete 
accord. Li Sze is an extraordinarily 
capable man. Thats why I have kept 


him on whereas all the` others re-. 


commended by the ex-premier, Lü Pu 
Wei, are dismissed. (to Li) Are you 


willing to take this job? 


Li Sze: 

(quickly bows) Yes, Your Majesty, 
Yv’s plan fascinates me. I am more than 
willing to carry it out. 


King: 
Good, I shall appoint you the Siprem 
Judge. ' 


Li: 
(unable to suppress his joy) (kneels 
down) Thank you, Your Majesty. 


King: 

(to Li) Please rise. (Li gets up) 

(to Yu) I need you to supervise every- 
thing. Now tell me, How shall we start? 


Yu: 

First cf all, we must use every means 
to alienate relations among the six 
kingdoms. . As Your Majesty knows, it 
is much easier to deal with one kingdom 
at a time than with all six of them at 
once. 


King: 

(slapping his thigh with approval) : That’s 
right, that’s right. Please tell me which 
one of the six shall we deal with first? 


Yu: 

(taking a silk scroll from his sleeve and 
spreading it out on the King’s lap) This 
is the map of all the seven kingdoms. 
I spent seven years to complete the 
drawing. 


King: 
(gazing at it, with a surprised look on his 
face) Marvelous! Marvelous! 
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Yu: 

(pointing at the map) Your neighbors 
Han and Wei are small kingdoms. You 
can put them in your pocket anytime. 
Yen’s King Hsi (#& ) is a feeble-minded 
person but his Crown Prince Tan ( X F 
7) is someone to be watched. Chu 
( # ) is a big country with just as many 
armored soldiers and leather-covered war 
‘chariots as your honorable country. 
But ever since King Ping (23+ ) of Chu 
stole his son’s wife and his heir-apparent 
defeated by the kingdom of Wu, that 
country has never been able to raise its 
head among the feudal lords. Besides 
the barbarians in the south have given 
them constant headaches. This is the 
country of Chi ( ##). It enjoys the 
inexhaustible riches from the sea. It is 
strong and wealthy. But the people of 
Chi from the king on down to the 
commoners are very selfish. All they 
seek is a good life. Thats why they 
have refused to join the Allies. They’ve 
been trying their best not to get involved 
in conflicts and wars. Now that leaves 
only Chao ( # ). Chao has fewer armored 
soldiers but they have a very famous 
general Li Mu ( 44 ). 


King: 
Don’t. I:‘know Li Mu! Four years ago 


when the Allied forces attacked us, Li 
Mu was the real commander-in-chief. 


Yu: 
He is the. man we must try to get rid of. 


King: 
How? 


Yu: 
By using Kuo Kai ( 3858 ). 


King: 


Who is Kuo Kai? 


Yu: 

He is an official of Chao. By flattery he 
has succeeded in currying the favor of 
both the late King and the present King 
of Chao. We can bribe him to work in 
our interests. i 


King: 
How do you know he can be bribed? 


Yu: 

Because he once accepted bribery from 
the Kingdom of Wei. He traduced Gen. 
Lien Po ( i ) and caused the old 
general to be exiled. 


King: 
(Looking at Yu with admiration) You 
know the affairs of the world like the 
palm of your own hand! I’m so glad that 
you came to Ch’in instead of to other 
kingdoms. As Li Sze said, you are a rare 
treasure. (pointing to the map) And 
this map, the most comprehensive one 
I’ve every seen. Tell me, what are these 
lines? 


Yu: 
They are the highways: 


King: 
And these lines? 


Yu: 
Waterways and canals. 


King: 
What are these long crenelated lines? 


Li: 
These are the walls to defend against 
the barbarians. 
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King: 
When Ch’in unifies the world. I’m going 


to have a lot of highways and canals : 


built and a long wall ee the northern 
border. . 


(Some commotion is: heard offstage. A 
child’s voice shouting: .“I want to see 
my grandmother. Let me in!”) 


King: . 

(rolling up the map on his lap and handing 
it to Li Sze).. Li Sze, you make an exact 
copy of this map and give the original 
to Chao Kao to be kept in my secret 
archive. 


Li Sze: , 
Yes, Your Majesty: 


(Voice of a child offstage: “Let me in! 
I want to ṣee my- grandmother.”) 


King: m 
It’s Fu Soo ( #4 ), my son. 


(shouting to the eunuchs outside) ‘Let 
the Crown Prince in! . 


(Fu Soo comes in. He is about six years 
old.) 


Fu: - l 
(angrily) Father, the eunuchs at the door 
wouldn’t let me in. 


King: 
(fondly) 
carrying out my orders. 


Fu: 
Your won’t let me come in? 


King: 


No, not you. (smiles) You look well 


My son, they were - merely 


in your new dress. 


Fu: : T N ; l 
I wear it to show it to my grandmother. 


` (looking around) Where is she? 


King: . 
Your grandmother i is taking a rest now. 


Fu: à F 
(impatient). When can I see her? People 
say she is very, very beautiful. 


King: 

(not knowing what to say to his son. 
After a long pause.) Well, my son, she is 
no longer young. 


(Mao’ Chiao, the Grand Tutor to the 
Crown Prince, enters.) : 


Mao: 

_ (bows to the’ King) Long live Your 
Masty 
King: r 
(displeased: with him) “You ought to 


teach the Crown Prince not to get excited 
so easily. 


Mao: 
Yes, Your Majesty. (steps aside) 


(to the Crown Prince) Go to the 
colonnade outside and play there for a 
while. J. shall send someone to fetch you 
as soon as your grandmother wakes up. 


Fu: 


(cheerily) All right, father. 
and singing, he runs out.) 


(capering 


King: 
(to Mao) L want yo to warn. the people 
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serving the Crown Prince not to mention 
anything about his grandmother. She is 
not in full possession of her faculties. 
Better for him not to see her. 


Mao: 
(bowing to the King) Yes, Your Majesty. 


(The Queen Mother suddenly appears 
at the upstage entrance. Every one stares 
at her with trepidation. : Her hair is in 
disarray and she looks distraught.) 


Queen. Mother: 

(her voice faltering) I heard... I heard 
a child’s voice, a very familiar voice. 
Where is he? 


(Two maids appear from behind the 
Queen Mother and assist her. Li and Yu 
. quickly stand up. Li moves a seat for the 
Queen Mother. The Queen Mother 
sits down and the two maids stand behind 
her. The King claps his hand and Chao 
Kao and several eunuchs enter. The King 
inclines his head toward the Queen 
Mother. Chao understands that the King 
wants him to take the Queen Mother 
away.) 


Chao: 

(walking toward the Queen Mother, bows) 
Your Majesty, the Sweet Spring Palace 
is ready: I’m here to escort you there. 


Queen Mother: 
Not now. Wait a while. I want to see 
the boy who was here a few minutes ago. 


Chao: 
(feigning ignorance) What boy? 


Queen Mother: 
A boy with a voice very familiar, very 
familiar. I distinctly heard him. 


Chao: 
(trying to change the subject) Ah, Your 
Majesty, I almost forgot. Here is the 
gentleman responsible for your coming 
back. 


(Chao beckons to Mao Chiao to come. 
near. Mao walks to the Queen Mother 
and bows.) 


Your Majesty, may I present to you Mao 
Chiao, Grand Tutor to the Crown Prince. 
He persuaded His Majesty to welcome 
you back. 


Queen Mother: 

(as if waking up from a dream, she 
smooths her hair and smiles) Thank you, 
esteemed and virtuous man. Your great 
courage has righted the wrong, made 
good the ruined, stabilized the Kingdom 
of Ch’in, and brought my son. and me 


together again. I am forever grateful. 


Mao: 
I am unworthy of such praise. I just... 


(Suddenly Crown Prince Fu Soo rushes 
in but is taken aback when he sees a 
white-haired old woman instead of the 
beautiful image in his mind.) 


‘Queen Mother: 


(Her face turns white and her voice 
trembles at the sight of the Crown Prince) 


I didn’t... I didn’t... I didn’t know 
you were still living! í 
Fu: 

(scared) Father, what is she talking 
about? 


(The King’s face is red with anger and 
embarrassment. He doesn’t give any 
answer.) 
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Queen Mother: 


(to Crown Prince) Don’t you know me? 


I’m your mother. Well, . . . (she laughs a 
little) I forgot that I’ve changed a lot. 
(she smooths her hair again.) My hair 
has turned gray and I have wrinkles all 
over my face. No wonder you can’t 
recognize me anymore. Oh, you don’t 
know how much I have missed you and 
your brother! Come over here. . 


(The Crown Prince hesitates a little. 
Seeing no evil intention in her eyes, 
he rushes up to her before the King can 
stop him. The Queen Mother lifts him 
onto her lap, holding his head against 
. her bosom, tenderly. Then she bursts 
into tears.) 


I have missed you terribly, terribly. 
Where is your brother? Where is he? 


Fu: 
(puzzled) Which one? 


Chao Kao: 

(coming near the Queen Mother) Your 
Méjesty, this is Crown Prince Fu Soo, 
your grandson. 


Queen Mother: 

(suddenly comprehendirig) Oh, yes, my 
grandson! Oh, how foolish I was. 
expecting the dead to come back alive! 
(She cries again.) 


Fu: 

(sympathetic) Please, grandmother, please 
don’t cry! (He uses his little hand to wipe 
off her tears.) 


Queen Mother: 

(smiling through tears) You are a good 
boy. I can see that you have a very loving 
and tender heart. (holding the boy’s 


chin in her hand) You look just like 
your young uncle. 


(examining his hands) Such soft dimpled 
hands! 

(Passing her fingers through... his SR 
Such satintike hair! 


(She ere his nose) 
nose! 


Such a funny 


(The Prince smiles) 
Such an innocent smile! 


(Her hand moves to his neck. A look of 
madness comes into her eyes. Her face 
turns pale and her lips tremble.) 


Such a thin fragile neck! One slight 
push cf a knife and the head will fall. 
It.will bounce and roll on the floor! 


(The Crown Prince is frightened. He 
struggles free of her grasp and the King 
quickly takes him in his own arms. The 
child trembles.) 


Fu: 
(with quivering voice) Father, why does 
grandmother want to kill me? 


(The Queen Mother stands up, completely 
mad. She yells and shrieks and_ pulls 
her hair.) 


Queen Mother: 
(pointing to the King) Murderer! Butcher! 


King: 
(outraged) Take her away! Lock her up 
in the Sweet Spring Palace! 


(With maids supporting her the fainting 
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Queen Mother leaves by the downstage 


right exit. The King puts down the 
Crown Prince.) 
King: 


(to Mao Chiao) Remember, the Crown 
Prince is. not allowed to see his grand- 
mother again. Pll hold you responsible 
if he does. 


Mao: 
(bows) Yes, Your Majesty. 


King: 

(to the still dazed Fu Soo) Fu Soo, 
someone from Shu has just presented to 
me a white monkey. You like to see 
it? 


Fu Soo: 
(his eyes brighten) Yes, father. 


King: 

(to Mao Chiao) Take the Crown Prince 
to the Peony Garden. You’ll find the 
white monkey there. 


Mao: 
Yes, Your Majesty. 


(Mao takes the Crown Prince by hand. 


and leads him away.) 


King: 
(holding his head) Oh, my head! It’s 
bursting! Chao Kao! 


Chao: 
Yes, Your Majesty. 


King: 

Get a learned man. I want to issue an 
announcement appointing Mr. Yu Liao 
my Minister of Defense and Mr. Li Sze 
the Supreme Judge. 


Chao: 
Yes, Your Majesty. (He bows and walks 
offstage.) 


King: 

(to Yu Liao and Li Sze) I have a terrible 
headache. I want to rest for a while. 
You two stay here and wait for me. I 
still have something to say to you. 


Li Sze and Yu Liao: 
Yes, Your Majesty. 


(Exit the King and attendants through 
the upstage exit. Li and Yu are now left 
alone. Both sit down.) 


Yu: 
(talking to himself) I must leave before 
it’s too late! 


Li: 
(puzzled) What do you mean? 


Yu: 
I have to leave right away before the King 
makes the announcement. 


Li: 

I don’t understand you. You moved 
mountain and sea to have your ability 
recognized by our King. Now that you 
have attained the goal, you want to back 
out. 


Yu: 

Li Sze, my friend, I want to be very frank 
with you. I don’t like what I’ve just seen. 
Besides, while talking to the King, I made 
a careful study of his features and 
physical build. His Majesty has a humped 
nose, wide eyes and protruding shoulders 
like an eagle’s. On top of everything, 
he has a hyena’s voice. This kind of 
person is often very callous and has the 
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heart of a tiger. When in difficulty he 
is humble and meek; when he has had 
his way, he will not hesitate to devour 
his benefactors. I am only a commoner. 
Yet he treats me with such condescension. 
I’m afraid that if this king of Ch’in 
succeeds in dominating the world, all 
the people under the sky will be reduced 
to slavery. Serving him would be like 
nursing a hyena. I cannot stay. i 


Li Sze: 

(worried) But yop are putting me on the 
spot. The King will be furious if you 
leave without letting him know. 


Yu: 
You may say you don’t know anything 
about it. 


Li Sze: 
The King will be angry with me anyway. 
Please stay. 


Yu: 
I’m soiry, but I have to leave before it’s 
too late and while I am still a free man. 


Li Sze: 
If you must go, I'll go with you. 


Yu: 

(shaking his head and smiling) I advise 
you to stay. You have a good career 
ahead of you. One day you may even 
become the premier. 


Li Sze: 
(elated) Are you joking? 


Yu: 

I studied physiognomy. I know how to 
tell a person’s fortune by studying his 
features. You have a very bright future. 
But keep in mind this warning: look 


back over your shoulders often when you 
are forging ahead. Be sure there is enough 
room behind for retreat. 


Li Sze: 
(puzzled) I don’t quite understand. 


Yu: 

He who knows contentment will not 
suffer disgrace; he who knows when to 
stop will not incur danger. 


Li Sze: 

Now I understand. Thank you for your 
advice. (a pause) I still don’t think you 
should walk out like this. Think, His 
Majesty even knelt down before you. 


Yu: 

My mind is made up. Pil leave you all 
my books. I offer them to you as my 
parting gifts. They'll contribute toward 
advancement in your career. You are a 
very brilliant man and an excellent 
executive. I wish you luck. 


(Yu stands up and walks toward the 
downstage exit on the left.) 


Li Sze: 

(calling after him) His Majesty will be 
very angry to find you have left without 
his knowledge. 


Yu: 

(turning his head) I understand His 
Majesty. If he knows that I’ve left 
everything I have written with you, he- 
will not mind. 


(Before Yu reaches the exit, a guard - 
appears.) 


Guard: 
His Majesty orders that no one leaves 
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the Audience Hall without his permission. 


(Yu turns around and tries to leave 
through the right hand exit. Another 
guard appears.) 


Guard: 
Please stay and wait for His Majesty. 


Yu: 

(holds up his head and sighs) His Majesty 
is a very clever man. He must have read 
my mind! (sighs again) It seems that he 
is destined to dominate the world! 


(Enter Chung Yu Yueh, head of the 
Seventy Learned Men — the King’s 
secretariat.) He has a big bundle of 
bamboo slabs under his arm.) 


Chung: 

(being nearsighted, he walks until he is 
very close to Li Sze with his nose almost 
touching Li’s face) Ah, Councellor Li. 


(They bow to each other.) 


Chung: 
(with a conceited look on his face) 
Councellor Li, I have very bad news 
for you. 


Li Sze: 
Bad news for me? 


Chung: 
That’s right. His Majesty is going to 
chase all the aliens out of the country. 


Li Sze: 
Chase out all the alieris? 


Chung: 
Yes, all the aliens, especially those who 
hold government posts. 


Li Sze: 

(skeptical) It can’t be true. Just a 
moment ago His Majesty has decided to 
appoint this gentleman (pointing to Yu 
Liao) from the Kingdom of Wei as 
Minister of Defense. Now, let me 
introduce you. This is Chung Yu Yueh, 
head of the Seventy Learned Men and 
this is Yu Liao, a famous strategist from 
Ta Liang, capital of Wei. 


(Chung and Yu bow to each other.) 
(music starts from offstage. The King 
re-enters with his attendants.) 


(Everyone on stage bows to the King.) 


King: 
(sitting on the divan) Please be seated, 
everyone of you. 


Chung: 

(walks up to the King and bows) Your 
humble servant, Chung Yu Yueh. I 
understand Your Majesty wants to make 
an announcement. 


King: 

That’s right. I want you to draft an 
announcement right away. I want to 
appoint this gentleman as my Minister 
of Defense and Li Sze promoted to be 
the Supreme Judge. 


Chung: 

(greatly taken aback) But... but... in 
this morning’s session Your Majesty asked 
me to draft a proclamation chasing all 
the aliens out of the country. Now 
Your Majesty wants to appoint someone 
from Wei as the Defense Minister and a 
person from Chu as the Supreme Judge! 


King: 
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(casually) I’ve changed my mind. 


Chung: 

(greatly disappointed) But I have already 
had the proclamation drafted. . . (taking 
the bundle of bamboo slabs from under 
his arm.) ahead of time. 


King: 
Burn it. 


Chung: 

It’s the court’s decision. The chronicler 
has already recorded it. Your Majesty, 
you cannot go back on your words. 


King: 
(annoyed) All right. You draft another 
proclamation to nullify it. 


Chung: 

We, all seventy of us, wrang out our 
brains to think of all the reasons why 
we have to get rid of the aliens. Now 
Your Majesty wants us to find some 
rational ground to keep them. It’s too 


difficult a task! 
King: . 
(angry) You useless silverfish! (to Li 


Sze) Li Sze, you are very deft with the 
pen. You write an essay opposing the 
expulsion of aliens. 


Li Sze: 
Yes, Your Majesty. 


King: 
Write it as soon as possible. 


Li Sze: 
PI write it to-night. 


King: 

Good. You and Mr. Yu will stay and dine 
with me. I want to discuss with you 
two the detailed plan to get rid of Li 
Mu of Chao. (to Chung) Go back to 
chew your books! 


CURTAIN 
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Political Development and Regional 
Cooperation in the Asian-Pacific Region 


Roeslan Abdulgani 


. When Indonesia 20 years ago initiated 
its economic development and rehabilita- 
tion’ program, her outlook shifted from 
the Indian Ocean west of Indonesia 


towards the Pacific Ocean east of 
Indonesia. 
While still receiving economic 


and financial aid from West-European 
countries, Indonesia began to rely on 
more substantial aid from America, 
Japan and Australia. Thus started her 
new direction from the Indian Ocean to 
the Pacific Ocean. 

During the 1950’s, when Indonesia 
initiated the Asian-African Conference at 
Bandung, .her motivation was political. 
But in the course of events, her economic 
development needs: could not sufficiently 
be provided by the countries of South- 
Asia or of the Middle East. This is 
because those countries are more or 
less still. developing countries like 
Indonesia herself. Industrialized countries 
are located around the Pacific, such 
as the United States, Japan, Canada and 
Australia, which together with the NIC’s 
(“Newly Industrialized Countries’*) of 
South Korea, the Republic of China, 
Hong Kong ard Singapore could provide 
the adequate sources for economic, 
financial and technological aid. 

, This situation has changed since 


last year. The plunging of oil revenues, 
and quotas imposed by Western markets 
on Indonesian non-oil commodities, 
enforced Indonesia to look elsewhere for 
new markets. Last year efforts have been 
made to reopen trade relations with 
mainland China, which had been.severed 
since the abortive Peking-instigated 
Communist coup d’etat in 1965. Not 
many results have been achieved yet. 

Earlier this. year a 30-member 
Indonesian trade delegation toured several 
East-European countries to boost 
commodity exports, and a Soviet trade 
team visited Jakarta in May. 

Although East bloc countries are 
potential markets for Indonesia’s non-oil 
exports, leading military and business 
men in Jakarta counsel on how to 
minimize security risks in direct trade 
with communist countries. 

Despite the: new shift in outlook 
to the communist countries, Indonesia 
still considers the Pacific arid East Asia 
as a potential source for her economic 
development. 


* + * + * 
Today economic development in 


Indonesia is linked to the need of political 
stability, security and the demand of 
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equitable distribution of wealth created 
by development. At the beginning of 
our economic development 20 years ago, 
the adagium was: 
economic prosperity without political 
stability and security. Now this adagium 
has been shifted a little bit, that: there 
will be no political stability and security 
without equitable distribution of the 
achieved prosperity. 

Incidentally there has been some 
unrest in Indonesia, in particular from 
extreme Muslim fundamentalists, who 
still aspire for a theocratic Muslim State 
by changing the Pancasila State by force 
and rebellion, and who exploit economic 
difficulties and social inequalities for 
their political aim. 

These incidents are of an isolated 
nature. Although Indonesia has had 
disadvantageous influences from the 
global economic recession, from which 
there is still no recovery and the gloomy 
outlook of the oil market, the national 
economic life continues in general to keep 
running, and various advances and some 
intensification of activities have been 
achieved. There has been production 
increase in various sectors, both 
agricultural and industrial. Rice produc- 
tion in particular has reached the level 
of self-sufficient growth with a surplus 
for export, while industrialization efforts 
make great strides. 

Indonesia’s political stability today is 
correlative . with regional security and 
peace. In the same way our national 
Stability is interlinked with international 
security as well as with regional security. 

As a member of the Southeast-Asian 
region, Indonesia perceived and conceived 
one of the keys to security; stability and 
peace in Southeast Asia are the keys 
to development of her indigenous socio- 
economic and political systems. This 


that there will be no - 


presupposes freedom from external 
meddling. External meddling has so 
far hindered normal and natural 
development. 

_At the international level, the task 
of ensuring security, stability and peace 
in Southeast Asia has two aspects, viz, 
the inter-regional aspect and the extra- 
regional one. 

The inter-regional aspect is regional 
cooperation, which must have a solid 
socio-economic foundation, based on 
collective self-reliance and self-resilience. 
Ideally, the whole of Southeast Asia 
should involve itself in such regional 
cooperation. But Cold War meddlings 
have separated the states of Indochina 
from the rest of Southeast Asia. 

ASEAN, comprising of Thailand, 
Malaysia, Singapore, Indonesia, Brunai 
Darussalam and the Philippines, continued 
up till today to be suspicious of Vietnam- 
Laos-Kampuchea. And the Indochina 
states, particularly Vietnam, from their 
part found it hard to forget that the 
American bases in some ASEAN countries 
had been used against them. 

Two opposite social systems are now 
challenging each other in this region. 
Southeast Asia is now divided by an 
ideological rift. The antagonism between 


‘the Indochina communist states on the 


one hand and the non-or anticommunist 
ASEAN states on the other is bound 
to delay the emergence of Southeast- 
Asian solidarity vis-a-vis the outside 
world. i 

So much on the inter-regional aspect 
of security, stability and peace in 
Southeast-Asia. 


* * * + * 
The extra-regional aspect takes place 


in international situations in which 
Great Powers interfere in the affairs 
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of Southeast-Asia. This aspect interlinks 
the policies of the Great Powers outside 
the region, particularly Communist China, 
the Soviet-Union, Japan and the United 
States. All of them are Pacific nations. 
The roles of Britain and France in the 
area may remain dormant at their present 
levels. 

In general there is a basic difference 
in the strategic outlook of the four great 
powers. 

The United States is now engaged 
in a process of re-examining its interests 
and commitment after years of intense 
military involvement. It would, however, 
continue to play a security role in 
Southeast Asia. It would continue to 
maintain its bases in the region, the 
Subic Bay and the Clark Field in the 
Philippines. Its Seventh Fleet is still 
active to counterbalance the Soviet naval 
presence in the Vietnamese Camranh 
Bay. 

However, fierce competition between 
the two super Powers for influence in 
Southeast Asia might decrease gradually, 
in the sense that the Soviet Union might 
content itself by maintaining its present 
firm grip on the Indochina states, and that 
the United States might not seek anything 
beyond the preservation of its existing 
influence in the ASEAN countries. This 
stalemate will be still subject to the 
dynamics of future developments. 

The reason for this tacitly accepted 


stalemate policy is that both are 
compelled to devote more attention to 
other parts of the world — as, for 


instance, to the North Pacific, to Europe 
and to the Middle East — where their 
security at the moment is more seriously 
at stake. 


* * * * * 


As US-Soviet competition subsides, 


Peking will become more active in 
expanding its influence in Southeast 


` Asia. Peking is the local power in relation 


to Southeast Asia, and in much the 
same way that the United States is in 
relation to the Western hemisphere and 
the Pacific, and the Soviet-Union is in 
relation to Eastern Europe. Being local 
means that it would be the No. Į power 
staying around Southeast Asia, when the 
others leave. 

Peking’s strategic outlook towards 
Southeast Asia is perhaps more important 
than that of any other major power. 
Its four modernization programs would 
make further headway, however slowly. 
Its military capability would also increase. ` 
It has its borders with Burma, Laos 
and Vietnam. And it has an expansionist 
ambition toward Southeast Asia. 

Peking’s relations with Hanoi 
deteriorated throughout the 1970’s and 
the 1980’s. They suffered a crisis in 
1978-1979, when Peking launched an 
unprecedented attack upon Vietnam, 
following the overthrow of the Pol 
Pot regime by Heng Samrin who was 
assisted by Vietnam. It was un- 
precedented in the sense that one Asian 
communist state was attacking another. 

Peking’s aggression against Vietnam 
under the label of “punishment expedi- 
tion” reminded many Southeast Asians 
of the arrogant behavior of Imperial 
Peking of the past against a rebellious 
tributary. 

It failed! 

Since then, Peking has followed a 
policy of constant hostility, keeping up 
its military pressure on the Vietnamese 
and Laotian borders and continuing 
to supply weapons through Thailand to 
the residual resistance of Pol Pot. 
Strategically, Peking has, together with 
Washington, followed a “bleed out” 


x 
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policy towards Vietnam, in the belief 
that it can force Vietnam to withdraw 
from Kampuchea and fall in the line with 
Peking’s wishes and Washington’s wishes. 
A coalition between Prince Sihanouk, 
Son Sann and Pol Pot has been set up 
within the framework of Peking’s 
Strategy. 

` The response of Vietnam to all those 
hostile attitudes has been to turn 
to Moscow. Threatened by Peking, 
abandoned by Washington, and suspected 
by ASEAN, it has chosen to strengthen 
its ties with the Soviet-Union and the 
Communist Bloc without abandoning its 
non-aligned stance. It has made itself 
clear on several occasions that if Peking 
withdraws its threat to- Vietnam and 
Laos, and cuts off its aid to the remnants 
of Pol Pot in Kampuchea, it would 
withdraw its forces from Kampuchea. 

Recently, changes have taken place 
in the collective leadership of Vietnam. 
A new generation of technocrats appears 
to replace the tough revolutionaries who 
led the country through more than 40 
years of conflict. 

Top leaders in Hanoi have admitted 
shortcomings and weaknesses. Policy 
change is being forced in Vietnam by 
domestic forces resulting from a creeping 
crisis of its poor economy and_ its 
diplomatic isolation from countries which 
could help. 

The next young leaders in Vietnam 
will inherit a legacy of really serious 
problems. And it is the problems, 
together with the quality of the new 
personalities, that will provide the 
impetus for change in the near future. 


+ + * * * 


While some ASEAN members have 


been comforted by America’s plan to ` 


remain a Pacific military power, most of 


its members are not quite enthusiastic 
about the shift in American policy 
towards Communist China. . 

The normalization of relations 
between Communist China and the 
United States and between Communist 
China and Japan has given rise. to 
misgivings and concern about the 
possibility of a collusion of the three 
Big: Powers to divide -Southeast Asia 
into their own spheres of influence. 
The Washington-Tokyo-Peking trangle is 
viewed with anxiety. 

The old concept of division of the 
world into ‘“‘spheres of influence” and the 
dangerous concept of “balance of power” 
have raised their ugly head again. . 
Although, under certain specific 
conditions, those concepts may prevent 
war, most South-East Asian countries 
reject them as the basis of a lasting 
system of international relations for 
those concepts are, in the final analysis, 
based on force, relying mainly on a 
strategy aimed at upsetting the balance 
in one’s. own favor by constantly 
strengthening one’s own military power. 

The modernization of PRC’s military 
power, the remilitarization of Japan, 
and the increasing naval activity of the 
USA in the Pacific and the Indian Ocean 
justify this suspicion and misgiving. 

The Sino-Soviet rift, succeeded by 
the reconciliation of PRC with America 
and Japan, activated Soviet policy 
towards Southeast Asia in general, 
and towards Indochina in particular. 

Generally speaking, the endeavor of 
the Soviets to increase their influence 
in Southeast Asia is limited owing 


to many constraints such as their 
geographic location, their economic 
capability, and their assumption that 
Southeast Asia is not of primary 


importance to them. 
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On the part of the ASEAN leaders, 
there is also a reluctance to be too close 
to the Soviet Union because of ideological 
and psychological factors. 


* © k * * * 


What is Japan’s relation to South 
East Asia? 

South East Asia was and still is vital 
to Japan. More than 80 per cent of 
Japan’s energy and 60 per cent of its 
raw material requirements have to pass 
through South East Asia. 
South East Asia is an important market 
for Japan’s industrial products. It is 
also the nearest source of raw materials. 
It is, finally, an important field for 
its investments. 

Friendship with South East Asia 
is, therefore, the cornerstone of Japan’s 
foreign policy, particularly because both 
adhere to non-Communist ideologies and 
maintain open economic systems. Japan 
is also vital to South East Asia, in 
particular to the ASEAN countries, 
because Japan is their main trading 
partner and their biggest source of the 
capital and technology needed for their 
own economic development. 

Japan is part of North-East Asia, 
which is considered to be the “industrial 
heart” of Asia and the major growth 
area of the Pacific. The Pacific is 
recognized as the Mediterranean of the 
future. Japan is, therefore, affected by 
the major changes in the strategic policies 
of PRC and the Soviet Union. 

The changes accelerate a process 
within Japan, strengthened by the rise of 
a new generation of self-assessment and 
redefinition of policy. Militaristic and 
peace groups are still counter-balancing 
each other, with militaristic sentiments 
-making a larger score than peaceful 
emotions. 


In addition, 


Within this framework of mind, Japan 
is inclined to welcome defense co- 
operation with ASEAN. It can assist 
its members with dual-purpose technology 
for example, through naval and air 
maintenance and manufacturing facilities. 
Singapore has shown interest in the idea. 
Malaysia has embarked upon a so-called 
Look East policy, which implies that 
it would co-operate more with Japan than 
with Britain. 

Japan’s new orientation to ASEAN 
is a significant development. It under- 
scores the abandonment of its so-called 
“omnidirectional diplomacy”. Japan’s 
tilt towards ASEAN and PRC against 
Vietnam is reflected in the recently 
published Defence White Paper, which 
stresses the point that “the security of 
ASEAN is essential to the security of 
Japan.” i 

Japans economic dominance in 
Southeast Asia, however, continues to be 
a major source of friction. The dilemma 
of the ASEAN countries is that while 
Japan’s economic dominance arouses their 
concern, they would find it difficult 
to continue their own development 
without Japanese infusions. 

In a June 1986 speech to ASEAN 
Foreign Ministers in Manila, the Japanese 
Foreign Minister Shintaro Abe outlined 
Japan’s policy plan for dealing with 
Southeast: Asia, particularly with ASEAN. 

Japan’s Southeast Asian policy is 
based on three pillars: its contribution as 
a country committed to peace, its 
promotion of mutual understanding 
through continuous dialogue and heart- 
to-heart exchange for the establishment 
of mutual trust, and its strengthening 
of a cooperative relationship between 
Japan and ASEAN capable of effective 
response to a changing environment. l 

While Japan urged ASEAN countries 
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to take the initiative in formulating 
development programs attuned to the 
changing environment, ASEAN countries 
insisted that their development programs 
are quite clear. According to ASEAN, 
Japan needs to be more forthcoming and 
speed up the realization of its professed 
good intentions. — 

It is hoped that the impressive victory 
of Mr. Nakasone’s party in the recent 
elections will augur well. for the future 
of Japan-ASEAN relations. 

This in short is the configuration of 
the four major Powers vis-a-vis South 
east Asia. 


* * * * * 


The center of gravity of all these 
extra-regional and intra-regional tensions 
is the Kampuchean problem. 

Let us, therefore, look closer into 
this problem. 


Kampuchea’s past was full of grandeur , 


and glory. The Khmer Kingdom once 
included the Annam region, i.e. the 
eastern part of the present South Vietnam 
and the western part of the present 
Thailand. The Angkor Watt monument 
is proof of Kampuchea’s past glory. 

As in the history of many other 
nations, glory has alternated with 
setbacks. In the seventeenth, eighteenth, 
and nineteenth centuries Thailand and 
Vietnam came up. They were even able 
to compete with Kampuchea and exert 
pressure on it. 

France, which came later, made 
Kampuchea one of its protectorates. 
It, however, divided the country into 
several territories. It gave the eastern 
part to Annam as its colony; and it 
gave the western part to Thailand to 
Maintain good ties. A new map was 
drawn; new borders were fixed. These 
new borders have so far been sources 


of dispute between Kampuchea on one 
side and Vietnam and Thailand on the 
other. Everywhere, both in Asia and 
in Africa, borders fixed during the 
colonial period have given rise to disputes 
between the newly independent countries 
in this era of independence. 

Meanwhile, Vietnam and Thailand 
consider Kampuchea a buffer state. They 
want Kampuchea to be small and weak. 
Where necessary, they would even reduce 
its territory. 

Once Prince Sihanouk revealed this 
reality. In one of his interviews to an 
American writer, Robert Shaplen, he 
said that the Khmer Kingdom always 
had two traditional foes, Vietnam and 
Thailand. These two foes always “ate” 
Khmer soil. “Our two traditional 
enemies, Vietnam and Thailand, are 
eaters of the Khmer earth”. 

Indeed, Thai-Kampuchean relations 
have always been ténse. They were 
especially so when Prince Sihanouk led 
a free, active, and non-aligned foreign 
policy, while Thailand chose to be a 
member of the SEATO. 

Ties between Kampuchea and 
Vietnam have been tense as well. 
Kampuchea’s prejudice against Vietnam 
dates back to the past. The prejudice 
was there already prior to Kampuchea’s 
Independence-during the time when free 
and non-aligned Kampuchea was led 
by Prince Sihanouk, when Kampuchea 
was under the control of the American 
puppet Lon Nol in the 1970s, and when 
Kampuchea was in the grip of the Pol 
Pot regime, a Peking’s puppet. 

Two phenomena are intertwined in 
the Kampuchean-Vietnamese conflict. 
First, Khmer nationalism is still strong. 
Though a part of them have become 
Communists, the Kampucheans resent 
the Vietnamese, who are also Communist. 
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Secondly, big forces from without 
sharpening the animosity, each is with its 
own grand strategy. 

Today Thailand is rather on the 
side of Pol Pots Red Khmer than on 
the side of Heng Samrin’s regime. 

The Kampuchean problem continued 
to be the principal source of tension and 
instability and a major obstacle to the 
larger objective of ensuring a better 
future for Southeast Asia. Despite so 


many balanced proposals, both by the . 


United Nations and ASEAN, nothing 
tangible has so far been achieved. 

Since a military solution is totally 
out of the question, there is no other 
alternative but to persist and to intensify 
all efforts by exploring all possible 
avenues which could realistically and 
effectively lead to a'just political solution 
of the Kampuchean tragedy. 


* * * * * 


This regional cooperation of ASEAN 
combined the principles of regionalism 
and globalism, thereby upholding the 
Bandung principles and those of the 
Non-Aligned movement. 

It is also in accordance with the basic 
purposes and principles of the 
UN-Charter. 

In the meantime, India with six 
South-Asian countries, namely Bang- 
ladesh, Bhutan, Maldives, Nepal, Pakistan 
and Sri Lanka, is actively engaged in the 
formation of a South Asian Regional 
Cooperation, based on the Five principles 
of the’ Pancasheel for peaceful 
coexistence. 

This régional cooperation has as its 
objective to promote the welfare of the 
peoples of South Asia, to imporve their 
quality of life, and to strengthen 
collective self-reliance. among the 
countries of South Asia. This regional 


cooperation shall not be a substitute for 
bilateral and multilateral cooperation but 
shall complement them. This is similar 
to ASEAN principles and objectives. 

In her inaugural address at the South 
Asian Regional Cooperation Meeting of 
Foreign Ministers in New Delhi in August 
1983, Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
expressed the hope that this regional 
cooperation will give a strong impetus 
to closer friendship and greater stability 
in South Asia. 

Although this South Asian regional 
cooperation will take a long way to make 
progress and achieve success, the 
beginning of what promised to be a 
useful and important journey has been 
made. 

In this context of South Asian 
regional cooperation, India might play an 
important role in the new of small and 
big powers within the configuration 
Southeast Asian region, in particular 
concerning the civil war in Sri Lanka. 


* * * * * 


The Bandung Spirit and the ideas of 
the Third World for regional consultation 
and cooperation are beginning to spread 
to South Pacific. Since 1971 there 
has been established a “SOUTH 
PACIFIC FORUM,” consisting of the 
Heads of States of Australia, New- 
Zealand, Papua New Guinea, Nauru, 
Vanuatu, Solomon {islands and many 
other self-governing territories of the 
South-Pacific. 

It provides an opportunity for 
informal discussions to be held on a wide 
range of common issues and problems. 
Decisions are always reached by 
consensus. 

In 1982 the Forum passed resolutions 
calling on France to grant independence 
to New Caledonia and to end nuclear 


‘*Therefore the 
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tests in the Pacific. It criticized the USA 
for refusing to sign the Law of the Sea 
Convention, and approved plans to 
foster greater and larger economic 
cooperation among themselves. 

Recently the South Pacific Forum 
expresses its intention to proclaim the 
region as a nuclear-free zone. Needless 
to say, this stand was one of the causes 
of the friction within the military alliance 
of the ANZUS, consisting of Australia, 
New-Zealand and the United States. 

Although this is a small step towards 
the idea of denuclearization of the whole 
Pacific Ocean, nevertheless, it showed 
that the idea of peace for a certain zone 
is growing. 


* * * * * 


This development in the Pacific was 
preceded by similar movement in the 
Indian Ocean. 

A majority of non-aligned countries 
bordering the Indian Ocean felt them- 
selves in the late sixties threatened 
by what they perceived as a new version 
of foreign domination. This was mainly 
related to the Anglo-American plan to 
make military use of Diego Garcia, and 
to the stationing of a Soviet naval 
contingent in the Indian Ocean. At.the 
Lusaka Summit (1970), the non-aligned 
countries passed a formal declaration 
on the Indian Ocean to be made “a 
Peace Zone, from which great power 
rivalries and competition, either Army, 
Navy, or Air Force bases, are excluded. 
The area should be free also of nuclear 
weapons.” 

At that time there was a great 
expectation in Asia and Africa that 
the UN could be converted into a 
powerful instrument of the powerless. 
idea of the TOPZ, the 
“Indian Ocean Peace Zone’’, was taken 


to the UN platform, with its Third World 
voting bloc. 

The IOPZ from the beginning 
contained a strong element of arms 
control, regarding both conventional and 
nuclear armament. According to the 
non-aligned movement doctrine, the 
sequence was simple: no foreign bases 
and navies. Regional peace and 
development! 

The great. powers and the main 
seafaring nations are still reluctant to 
allow their rights of free use of any 
ocean, outside territorial waters, to be 
impeded by a collective vote of littoral 
states. 


* * * + * 
Since a long time ago Indonesia 
nurtured the idea of establishing a has 


Nuclear-Weapons Free Zone (NWFZ) in 
Southeast Asia, as an essential com- 


` ponent of the ZOPFAN Declaration in 


1971. The ZOPFAN-Declaration en- 
visaged a Zone of Peace, Freedom and 
Neutrality for Southeast Asia. The 
essential component of the NWFZ to the 
ZOPFAN will reduce the threat of a 
nuclear catastrophe in the region. f 

Under the global threat of nuclear 
catastrophe, the security of all nations, 
including ASEAN, remains hostage to 
the perceived security interests of a 
few nuclear weapon states. The situation 
is further compounded by the equally 
alarming escalation of the arms race in 
the world’s seas and oceans. This creates 
certain particularly disturbing aspects 
of the naval arms race, the geographical 
proliferation and great mobility of tactical 
and strategic nuclear weapons systems at 
sea. 

These activities have a tremendous 
impact on the international maritime 
commerce, the peaceful exploitation of 
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marine resources and the protection of 
the marine environment. 

Making Southeast Asia a nuclear free 
zone would contribute positively to 
international disarmament efforts, and 
serve the national and regional security 
interests of the ASEAN states. - 

Two continents, Latin-America and 
Africa, have been able to secure a high 
degree of international recognition as 
de-nuclearised zones because the states 
that comprise them achieved virtual 
unanimity on the question. Other smaller 
regions and subregions have attempted 
similar arrangements, the most recent 
being the South Pacific. 

ASEAN states, like other small states, 
are bound by geopolitical. realities, 
defined by bigger powers, including 
the nuclear superpowers. Both the 
United States. and the Soviet Union are 
not eager to have its power and influence 
curtailed by nuclear-free zone ideas. The 
US considers “‘nuclear allergies” as a 
threat to the economic and political 
progress of East Asia and the Pacific 
region. 

Moreover, such “nuclear allergies”, 
however well-intended, can have an 
insidious effect on strategic balance and 
conflict deterrence. . 

Alliance fissures, such as within the 
ANZUS, if permitted to expand, can 
destroy the structure of mutual commit- 
ments and responsibility upon which 
peace is built. i 

This American view has been refuted 
by New Zealand. New Zealand’s security 
policy is focused on the South Pacific, 
because that is where New Zealand’s 
dominant security ` interests and 
commitments lie. This security policy 
of which the anti-nuclear stance is an 
integral feature, reflects the political and 
geographical realities of this part of the 


world. The strategic circumstances of the 
South Pacific are entirely different from 
those of Western Europe or Northeast 
Asia. The South Pacific is not an area 
of superpower rivalry or confrontation. 
While there is no immediate threat to the 
security of the region, constant care 
needs to be taken to ensure that one 
does not arise. The „Government of 
New Zealand considered this as a positive, 
forward-looking security policy. 

The underlying view of the Soviet 
Union regarding this nuclear-free zone 
problem is, that it would welcome such 
a zone only to the extent that it might 
help tilt the strategic balance in the region 
against the US. 

For all those reasons the ASEAN 
Foreign Ministers, meeting in Manila 
in June 1986, have asked senior officials 
to draft a treaty, including a com 
prehensive definition of the principles, 
objectives and all its implications. 
ASEAN states have to be aware of all 
of its real limits. 


+ * t k * 


It is a well-known assumption that 
in the next decade the Pacific Basin 
will be the scene of the greatest economic 
growth, the greatest interaction of 
peoples, and the greatest increase in 
trade in the world. 

The Pacific is the largest ocean, 64 
million square miles, nearly equalling 
the combined size of the other two 
oceans, the Atlantic and the Indian. 
The Pacific contains 40 percent of all 
the water in the world. 

The position of Southeast Asia in 
the Pacific . Basin is most vital and 
important. 

Around this basin at present are 
37 independent countries with more 
than half of the total number of the 
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world’s population. 
In the course of events, Southeast 


Asia has gradually shifted its orientation ` 


from the Indian Ocean to the Pacific 


Ocean. Three reasons have prompted 
this shift. : 

First: the pre-industrial agrarian - 
economic structures of most of the 


Southeast Asian countries prefer the 
presence of the industrially advanced 
Pacific nations. Second: trade and 
commerce in the Pacific have been 
steadily increasing along with seafaring 
navigation and aviation. One third 
of the world’s trade centers around 
the Pacific. Third: the Gross National 
Product of the Pacific nations has reached 
a rate of growth of 10 percent, which 
is twice as high as the rate of economic 
growth in Europe. 

On the other hand, the advanced 
industrial nations of the Pacific Basin 
have a great interest in the political 
and economic situation of Southeast 
Asia. For them Southeast Asia remains 
important because of its wealth of raw 
materials, its extensive markets for 
industrial products, and because of its 
abundance of cheap labour. Political 
stabilization is a foremost requirement 
for the advanced nations to strengthen 
their economic ties. 

Next to the economic dynamism, 
there is a broad recognition of a steady 
shifting of the focus of political 
dynamism towards this Pacific area in 
this age. Some people even refer to the 
21st century as the “century of the 
Pacific”. 


* * * + + 
Meanwhile the political, socio- 


economic and the maritime rivalry 
between the Soviet Union and the United 


_ form 


States around the Asia-Pacific region is 
mounting steadily. 

The Soviet view on this problem had 
been stated in the 27th Congress of the 
Communist Party this year. 

Advocating detente, the complete 
elimination of nuclear weapons before 
the end of the century, the establishment 
of a comprehensive system of inter- 
national security and the development 
of cooperation, the Soviet Union takes. 
into consideration in full measure the 
interest of the countries of the 
Asian-Pacific region. 

The Soviet Union recognizes the 
important processes that are taking place 
in this region. It considers itself as one 
of the largest Asian and Pacific powers, 
whose position cannot but have an 
impact on those of its friends and allies, 
and on the interest of international peace 
and security. : 

According to the Soviet Union, the 
United States and its allies are aggravating 
tensions in the region. Certain political 
circles in the US and in.Japan do not 
picture the future of the Asian-Pacific 
region in any other way than in the 
of confrontation of different 
countries. The ‘‘Pacific Basin Community 
Concept” is perceived by the Moscow 
as a structure and mechanism which 
can -be transformed in the future into 
a closed regional grouping into. another 
militaristic bloc. 

In the opinion of the Soviet Union, 
if no check is made to such a course of 
development of events in the area where 
interests of many states converge and 
become intertwined, it can lead to a 
serious aggravation of tensions in the 
Asian-Pacific region. 

The Soviet Union believes that 
despite the difference in the political 
systems, ideologies and world outlook, 
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the peoples of the Asian-Pacific region 
are bound together by the community 
of vital interests. 

In the light of this viewpoint, the 
Soviet Union proposes bilateral and 
multilateral consultations for the building 
of mutual confidence, and thereby to 
create prerequisites for the holding 
of an all-Asian Forum. According to the 
Soviet Union, the implementation of 
confidence-building measures and a 
reduction in the activity of navies in the 
Pacific Ocean would play a stabilizing 
role. 

Moscow would welcome the establish- 
ment of nuclear-free zones in the 
Asian-Pacific region. The decision of the 
Southern Pacific countries to declare 
the area a nuclear-free zone was 
applauded by Moscow. 

These are some points of view raised 
during the recent 27th Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 


* * * * * 


On the other hand, America viewed 
the problem from a quite different 
angle. The most far-reaching development 
of recent years has been the dramatic 
increase of the offensive military power 
of the Soviet Union in East-Asia and 
the Pacific. 

According to Secretary of State 
George Shultz, the Pacific Basin is today 
one of the most heavily armed regions 
in the werld. 

The Soviet fleet is now their largest, 
and about one-third to one-half of its 
ground forces of some 52 divisions are 
garrisoned in the Soviet Far East. About 
One-third of the Soviet SS-20 inter- 
mediate-range ballistic missile battaliones 
overshadows much of the population in 
the region; and Soviet air power, both 
tactical and strategic, continues to grow. 


According to George Shultz, this 
concentration of military forces is of 
considerable concern given the 
demonstrated willingness of the Soviet 
Union and its proxies in Afganistan, 
Kampuchea and in North-Korea to use 
their military power for their political 
ends. 

Regional conflicts drained the 
resources and energies of some of the 
Asian and Pacific nations, yet the 
economic dynamism of the region as a 
whole had become a model for the 
developing world and offered a unique 
and attractive vision of the future. Pacific 
consciousness was rising in the United 
States, not just on the West Coast, but l 
also on the East Coast. 


k * + * * 


In view of all these, the United States 
is absolutely determined to remain a 
Pacific power with the ability to protect 
its important interests in the region. 
If the United States does not have this 
determination, the shadow cast by the 
Soviet military power will threaten the 
region’s hope for progress. The credibility 
of America’s role in Asia and the Pacific 


. will increase, and in the process, increase 


also the self-confidence of America’s 
allies in the area as well, said George 
Schultz. 

This viewpoint and standpoint reflect ` 
the . determined coherent American 
strategy for the Asian-Pacific area. The 
so-called “withdrawal strategy”, which in 
essence calls for the relinquishment of 
any significant role in Asia and the 
Pacific has been abandoned. An alterna- 
tive to the “withdrawal strategy” is that 
of a “united front strategy”, in which 
the United States, Japan and- mainland 
China and some smaller Asian nations 
-would coalesce against the Soviet threat. 
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This strategy implies providing: military 
aid to Peking, which will result in growing 


misgivings and fear towards the 
expansionist ambitions of Peking to 
Southeast-Asia. This strategy has also 


been abandoned. 

There remains the third alternative, 
that is the ‘‘equilibrium strategy”. It is 
based on the argument that under the 
present world conditions a strong 
element of balance of power politics of 
nations is inevitable. Therefore, the 
United States has to maintain its existing 
defense commitment. Its permanent 
partnership with Japan, with Australia, 
with New-Zealand (despite the nuclear 
controversy), with the Philippines and 
its commitments with the front-line 
states of Korea and Thailand are 
keystones of American policy in East-Asia 
and the Pacific. 

At the same time the United States 
encourages greater self-reliance and 
regional cooperation through such 
organizations as ASEAN. 

The “equilibrium strategy” postulates 
that the maintenance of US military 
commitments in the Asian-Pacific area, 
combined with the growing independence 
and interdependence of regional states, 
will serve effectively to deter aggression 
and provide an environment for further 
economic and social development. 


* + * * * 


It is understandable that as: long 
as ‘the US-USSR controversary about 
the Asian-Pacific region continues and 
escalates, the prospect of peaceful 
development is not so bright. 

Recently the Soviet Union has been 
wooing Japan, has improved its relations 
with Peking, and has been trailing aid 
and trade in’ front of Southeast Asian 
nations. The Soviet Union has also 


negotiated fishing rights around. the island 
nation of Kiribati, formerly the British 
Gilbert island, which is seen by the 
US as part of the continuing effort to 
expand the Soviet naval presence. The 
USSR has succeeded in establishing 
diplomatic relations with Vanuatu, a 
group of about 80 islands 1000 miles 
north-east of Australia, and is in the 
middle of negotiation for a new fishing 
agreement which might also give Moscow 
shore access and airport landing rights. 

Vanuatu now has diplomatic relations 
with Libya, adding to relations it already 
enjoys with Cuba, North-Korea and 
Vietnam. 

This diplomatic lineup is viewed 
with concern by the US and some other 
Pacific nations. 

Due to this development and due to 
the increasing ‘‘nuclear allergies” in the 
South-Pacific and in Southeast Asia, 
the US is keeping a closer watch on 
these Soviet overtures in the whole region. 
The success of these overtures are partly 
a result of anti-American feelings brought 
about by America’s rejection of the 1982 
Law of the Sea Treaty, by America’s 
support of French colonial claims to 
French Polenesia and New-Caledonia and 
by America’s “‘benign neglect” in the 
past towards economic and social troubles 
in the South-Pacific. l 

While anti-Americanism is growing, 
goodwill towards the US is still large. 
The real question is, however, as a 
December 1984 Study for the State 
Departments Office Long Range 
Assessments and Research notes: ‘How 
long can the reservoir of goodwill be 
tapped without replenishment?” 


* * * * * 


In November 1984 Japanese Prime 
Minister Nakasone outlined his views on 
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the concept of a Pacific Community 
in an interview with the Nippon Broad- 
casting Cooperation. According to him, 
the concept should not be based on 
political or military considerations. It 
should be promoted on the bases of 
cultural, scientific, human and techno- 
logical exchanges. 


Indeed, the economies, religions and 


cultures of the nations of the Pacific 
region are too divers2. All have to look 
at areas where initial cooperation could 
be worked out. The proposed Pacific 
community could not hope to achieve 
the same degree of cohesion as the 
European community. 

Nakasone warned that the concept 
was a delicate matter, and that it would, 
therefore, be imprudent for two powerful 
nations such as the US and Japan to 
play a leading role in formulating the 
plan. He suggested that it would be 
‘better if ASEAN came to the forefront 
to formulate the plan. The US and Japan 
should take a back seat and promote the 


plan quietly according to ASEAN’s 
wishes. 
Nakasone’s viewpoint has a long 


history behind it. The impetus for 
pursuing the Pacific Basin Community 
was the tremendous economic growth 
in the 1960’s enjoyed by Japan, US and 
other Pacific nations, and it increased 
trade between Japan, US, Southeast- 
Asia and Oceania. Japanese leaders and 
economists initiated a Pacific Trade 
and Development Committee. Specialists 
from the industrialized Pacific nations, 
— Japan USA, Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand — and economists from 
the developing nations and from Peking 
participated in the discussions from 
1968-1984, 

The central problem of this idea 
has always been the wide geographical 


range of the- Pacific Ocean, and the 
fact that it is bordered by nations with 
a tremendous variety of political and 
economic structures. It is difficult to 
decide which nations can be usefully 
included in the umbrella concept of 
the Pacific Basin. 

USA’s support for the Pacific Basin 
idea was economic and political. Econo- 
mically, it is due to the rapid economic 
development of the area. Politically, it is 
because of the Soviet Union’s naval 
buildup in the Pacific. This political 
military element was refused by ASEAN. 

ASEAN agreed to study the economic 
side of the idea at the so-called 
“expanded”? ASEAN council of foreign 
ministers, consisting of the six ASEAN 
ministers and of the five ministers from 
the five advanced industrial . Pacific 
Basin nations. 

ASEAN’s view is that any organiza- 
tion for Pacific cooperation must not 
have a military nor political character. 
As has been stated by Nakasone above, 
Japan adhere to ASEAN’s viewpoint, 
while the USA has no objection to limit 
discussions to economic problems. 

As a result of this, the consensus of 
the “expanded? ASEAN council is that 
the promotion of education and the 
creation of trained personnel should be 
the first target area for cooperation. 
ASEAN advocates also a restricted 
membership, excluding mainland China 
and South Korea, the two countries 
which have been favored by Japan and the 
USA for future membership. 

There remain many other problems 
to be solved in achieving the ultimate | 
goal of a Pacific Basin Community, 
but a system of ASEAN-dominated Pacific 
Basin cooperation, however limited in 
scope and in membership, is „already 
under way. The best it e Bee 
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Japan’s Economic Cooperation with 
the Other Countries in the Asian-Pacific Region 


Yoshiaki Tanaka 


GENERAL FEATURES OF 
JAPANESE ASSISTANCE 


It has been more than 30 years 
since Japan extended its first foreign 
assistance in the form of war reparations 
payment to Burma in 1954. For the 
past 30 years, the nation’s foreign 
assistance to the developing countries 
has considerably expanded in both 
quantity and quality. In 1984, Japan 
recorded an unprecedented large total 
of $16 billion in which official develop- 
ment assistance (ODA) was $4.3 billion. 
As a result, Japan’s foreign assistance 
has increased more than 33 times during 
the period between 1965 and 1984 
in nominal term. 

Currently Japan ranks second only 
after the United States ($28.6 billion) 
among DAC members in terms of amount 
of assistance. Expressed as a proportion 
of GNP, assistance in 1984 accounts 
for 1.3% of its GNP, exceeding the 
United Nations (U.N.) target of 1% 
of GNP. 

Such a rapid growth of Japan’s 
foreign assistance symbolizes.its changing 
perceptions of its relations with countries 
in the Third World. In retrospect, Japan 
has long been dictated by a policy of 
“economics in command” in extending 


foreign assistance to developing countries. 
This policy has enabled Japan to take 
advantage of foreign aid in the forms 
of loans, grants and technical assistance 
as a means to promote its export and 
to secure its import of raw materials 
necessary for domestic industries. In 
addition to this view, the extension 
of assistance has also been regarded 
as necessary measures to reduce Japan’s 
massive trade surplus for evading foreign 
criticism of the nation and to com- 
pensate for its lopsided trade relations 
with developing countries, thus removing 
potentials of future trade war. 

Since the mid-1970’s, however, Japan 
has undergone a significant change in 
its view of foreign assistance. There 
has emerged a new policy outlook to 
view foreign aid in longer and more 
comprehensive terms instead of short 
and merely economic terms. Behind 
this shift resides a recognition of the 
growing interdependence among nations. 
According to the OECD’s study in 1979 
entitled Interfutures, Japan would be 
most vulnerable in the event of further 
deterioration in North-South relations. 
For the country, poorly endowed with 
natural resources and surviving on trade, 
relies on developing countries of the 
South for half of its trade. In recognition 
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of this, Japan has enhanced its awareness 
of the need to expand cooperation 
with developing countries and has set 
out to employ foreign assistance for 
maintaining and- smoothing its overall 
interdependent relations with them. 


EMPHASIS OF AID ON 
ASIAN AND PACIFIC REGION 


When making a breakdown of Japan’s 
economic assistance to developing 
countries by region, the Asian and Pacific 
region has consistently been given the 
highest priority in terms of amount 
of assistance. As illustrated in Chart 
1, the region has steadily increased 
its received total by more than 4 times 
from $1,129 million in 1970 to $5,303 
million in 1984. Also the region’s share 
in Japan’s foreign assistance has been 
the largest with the exception of 1984. 

However, the region’s share has 
fluctuated -considerably in response to 
business conditions of each year which 
have affected private flows of economic 
assistance. The Asian and Pacific region, 
heavily . depending on governmental 
assistance (ODA), has been seldom 
affected by business conditions, while 
more advanced Latin America, relying 
on private financial flows such as invest- 
ments, has been often caught by 
fluctuating business trends. In 1984, 
therefore, business recovery has brought 
Latin America into a position exceeding 
the Asian and Pacific region in terms 
of amount of assistance received. 

With regard to Japans bilateral 
ODA, the Asian and Pacific region has 
been, provided the largest portion in 
recent years: occupying 70.8% in 1980, 
69.3% in 1982, 67.2% in 1983 and 
66.7% in 1984 -ratiowise. Of this 
bilateral ODA, for example, the largest 


portion of technical assistance has also 
been going to the region: accounting 
for 73.7% in total reception of foreign 
trainees and 60.0% in total dispatch 
of Japanese experts both in 1984. 

Obviously, the emphasis of assistance 
on the Asian and Pacific region is mostly 
attributable to Japan’s historical and 
economic ties with, and geographical 
contiguity to the region. Diplomatic 
considerations have also been present 
in this emphasis. With regard to the 
allocation of bilateral ODA, however, 
the region’s share has dropped over a 
long period of time: 98.3% in 1970, 
88.4% in 1973, 75.6% in 1975, 70.8% 
in 1980 and 66.7% in 1984, Such a 
relative decline in the region’s share 
has become somewhat unavoidable as 
Japan has had to expand its assistance 
to the entire Third World in response 
to rising expectations of Japan’s active 
role in world affairs. For this reason, 
Japan has rapidly increased its assistance 
in recent years toward Africa, which 
with its severe famine and poverty, has 
become the second largest recepient - 
of Japan’s ODA. 

Taking a detailed look at Japan’s 
assistance to the Asian and Pacific 
region nation by nation, there can be 
identified certain characteristics. The 
first is that the largest amount at both 
government and private level assistance 
has been going to Malaysia for the last 
two years. In 1984, for example, 
Malaysia received $985 million which 
consisted of $245 million of ODA and 
$740 million of other official flow (OOF) 
and private flow (PF). In view of its 
relatively high per capita GNP ($2,020 
in 1984), Japan’s assistance toward 
Malaysia has mostly been direct and 
portfolio investments. 

Secondly, ODA has been allocated 
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Table 1 : 
The Flow of Financial Resources to Developing Countries and Multilateral Agencies 


Disbursements 
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on preferential basis toward least- 
developed countries and low-income 
countries which could not expect private 
flows such as investments. In recent 
years, therefore, a large portion of Japan’s 
ODA has been .directed toward such 
countries as Indonesia, mainland China, 
Bangladesh, Thailand, Burma, Philippines, 


Pakistan, etc., as shown in Table 2. 
Among them, assistance toward countries 
such as Bangladesh designated by U.N. 
as LLDC (Least among Less Developed 
Countries) and Burma as MSAC (Most 
Seriously Affected Countries) has mostly 
taken'the form of grants. 


Table 2 
Major Receipients of Japan’s ODA 


Percentage of total ODA 




















1960-1961 1970-1971 1982-1983 
Indonesia............. 21.7 Indonesia ........... 22.9 Indonesia---.-.+--.--. 9.7 
Philippines ........... 17.6 Korea. Rep. ......... 19.8 Chinas 602054 ade 808 9.4 
Burma,.............. 16.9 Indias. ic ese. ede sia 10.2 Thailand ............. 6.1 
India 5b S nis a4 bike 115 Pakistan ............ 79 Philippines............ 4.4 
Viet Nam ........... 1.9 Philippines .......... 4.4 Bangladesh............ 4.2 

Burg rar scat ae ty 35 India ............ barns 3.5 

Thailand............ 2.9 Buma erda cosa. oie dae 3.0 

Taiwan eiie en iraa 2.5 Malaysia----.....- eee 2.7 

TRAD 02 oes G6 oai aa 1.4 Pakistan..........5.0. 2.6 

Korea. Rep.--..+..+-.. 2.1 

Sri Lanka............. 1.9 

FEGY DE n ehe 1.7 

Brazil ............... 1.1 

Tanzania ............, 1.1 

Kénya eno seeeeci eee bes 1.0 

Port ea ee aai 0.9 

Bolivia .....-........ as 0.9 

Turkey couces soe 0.8 

Total above ........... 75.6 Total above ........ : 755 Total above ........... 57.1 
Multilateral ODA ....... 18.5 Multilateral ODA ..... 14.9 Multilateral ODA....... 26.2 
Unallocated .......... 2.8 

Total ODA $ million .--- 103.7 Total ODA $ million- -. 555.4 Total ODA $ million ---. 3,812.4 


Source: OECD Twenty-Five Years of Development Cooperation: 1985 Report. 
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Third, Japan’s assistance toward micro 
states in the Pacific region has been 
limited. This was mainly due to Japan’s 
relatively weak historical and economic 
ties with them as well as their physical 
size. In 1984, 13 states and non- self- 
governing territories including Fiji, PNG, 
Tonga, U.S. Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, etc. have been provided assistance 
amounting to $28.8 million. Although 
no rapid increase of Japan’s assistance 
can be expected in coming years, there 
could be great potentials for fruitful 
cooperation in the field of fisheries. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


In September 1985, the Japanese 
government formulated a new medium- 
term ODA target for 1986-92. This 
is the third medium-term plan to double 
ODA in US dollars over the period 
1986-92 compared to the preceding 
five-year period. Namely, accumulated 
ODA disbursements until 1992 are 
expected at more than $40 billion. 
In this ODA-doubling plan, the Asian 
and Pacific region would continue to 
be given the highest priority in its 
allocation in view of the region’s recent 
stages of development and Japan’s close 
ties with it. a 


In addition to quantitative aspects 
of Japan’s assistance, due considerations 
should be paid to improving its quality. 
The criticism has been often heard in 
Asian countries that Japan has been 
doing ‘‘aid business” of providing tied 
loans and requiring aid recepients to 
procure equipments and materials solely 
from Japan. Although conditions on 
loans have been considerably improved 
by the Japanese government in recent 


_ years, further efforts are expected. 
Improvements are also expected to 
increase the concessionality of aid 


programs such as (1) share of grants 
and (2) grant element, both -of which 


are still lower than those of DAC 
average. 
Finally, due considerations should 


be given to fair and proper implementa- 
tion of assistance programs. The so-called 
“Marcos scandal’ rumored of making 
huge profits out of assistance was a 
recent unfortunate incident for both 
Japan and the Philippines. Therefore, 
we should constantly ask ourselves 
whether or not Japanese assistance is 
truly meeting the needs of the people 
of the recepient countries and truly 
helping them in achieving genuine 
economic independence. 
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_ Australia’s Contribution to the Socio-economic 
= Development of the Asian-Pacific Region 


Malcolm Booker 


Australia has often been regarded 
as one of the more favored countries 
in the Asian-Pacific region, especially 
in regard to its economic resources and 
its standard of living. But in relation 
to the region as a whole, it is a small 
economy, and ‘at the present time it 
is undergoing a period of painful transi- 
tion and readjustment. 

This transition, in essence, is from 
being a country substantially dependent 
upon the export of primary commodities 
to the industrialized countries of the 
West, to increasing interdependence with 
the economies of the Asian-Pacific region. 

Although still only partially accom- 
plished, the transition has been in progress 
for some time. Japan has become our 
most important trading partner, and 
trade relations with other countries 
in the region have been expanding. 
But there is still a long way to go, and 
our future welfare will depend on the 
extent to which we in Australia can 
succeed in developing further mutual 
co-operation with other countries, both 
developed and developing, throughout 
the region. 

In this paper I will outline ways 
in which Australia seeks to contribute 
to the socio-economic development of 
neighboring countries. But before doing 


so, I wish first to acknowledge that 
Australians increasingly realize that they 
are themselves dependent for their own 
well-being on the progress and prosperity 
of the other countries in the region. 
The developmental aid we give is thus 
as much an investment in our own future 
as it is in the development of the recipient 
countries. 

It is this realization that has led . 
us, for example, to nearly double our 
contribution to the Asian Development 
Bank — at a time when we are suffering 
from one of the worst balance of 
payments crises in our history. This 
contribution will rise from $A212 million 
in ADFIV to $A410 million in ADFIV. 
Australia’s contribution will thus 
continue to be one of the highest among 


donor countries. 


We contribute also to other interna- 
tional financial institutions, such as 
the Asian Development Fund (ADF), 
the International Development Associa- 
tion (IDA), the International Fund 
for Agricultural (IFAD), and the Interna- 
tional Bank for Recontruction and 
Development (the World Bank). 

Australia in fact allocates funds 
across almost the whole range of United 
Nations aid activities — the U.N. 
Development Program, the U.N. 
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Children’s Fund, the U.N. Fund for 
Population Activities, the U.N. High 
Commission for Refugees, and other 
United Nations and Specialized Agency 
programs. We also contribute to 
Commonwealth of Nations assistance 
programs, several of which contribute 
to socio-economic development in Africa, 
as well as in the Asian-Pacific region. 

Our total aid expenditure is at present 
running at about 0.5 percent of our gross 
national product. Of this roughly one- 
third is devoted to multilateral aid, and 
two-thirds to bilateral aid with individual 
countries. Most of the latter funds 
are expended in the countries of the 
Asian-Pacific region. 

The largest single program is aid 
to Papua-New Guinea. There are 
important historical reasons for this. 
Australia’s association with this country 
goes back to the last century, and when 


., it became an independent state in 1975 


the Australian government committed 
itself to providing assistance to the 
new nation in establishing: its economic 
viability. Papua-New Guinea has made 
substantial progress in the first decade 
of its independence, and by mutual 
agreement the volume of Australian 
aid has been progressively reduced, and 
this will be continued in Tuture years. 

At the time of Papua-New Guinea’s 
independence, 70 percent of Australia’s 
total aid funds was devoted to support 
the budget of the PNG government, 
but this has now fallen to about 35 
percent. Project aid is also given in 
similar form to other countries in the 
region. This relatively high level of 
support for Papua-New Guinea derives 
from the Australian people’s sense of 
obligation to this country, and also 
from the belief that its economic 
viability and stability are of vital im- 


portance to the general region of 
Southeast Asia and the South Pacific. 

The overriding principle on „which 
Australia’s bilateral aid programs have 
been based is that they are designed to 
help the developing countries to help 
themselves. We have always sought to 
relate our aid to each country’s own 
decisions as to what development 
programs it wished to undertake. We 
have not tried to take over the manage- 
ment of such programs, but have instead 
offered support in carrying them out. 

Rural development has been an 
important field for our activities and 
we have given technical and training 
assistance drawn as far as possible from 
our own areas of expertise. We have 
been associated with projects ranging 
from long-term development schemes 
on a regional scale to small programs 
at the village level. 

Australia also has an aid training 
program which is designed to assist 
recipient countries in developing the 
skilled personnel needed for their 
economic and social advancement. 
Students and trainees come to Australia 
under this scheme from about seventy 
countries, the largest proportion coming 
from the developing nations of Southeast 
Asia and the South Pacific. During 
the current year about 3500 students 
and trainees will have the full cost of 
their studies and subsistence met by 
the Australian government; while a 
further 16,000 will have their educational 
costs met. The courses undertaken 
are often specifically designed for the 
students in consultation with the 
governments of the countries of their 


origin. 
Assistance is also given to help 
strengthen educational and training 


institutions in Southeast Asia and the 
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Pacific. This program covers over thirty 
universities in developing countries. 
Support is given in research, science 
and technology for international, 
regional and national research institutions. 
Provision is made to finance experts 
and equipment for particular projects; 
and to assist in international scientific 
seminars and regional technical and 
scientific networks. 

` The Australian Center for Interna- 
tional Agricultural Research was 
. established in 1982 to encourage and 
support research into agricultural 
problems of developing countries in fields 
in which Australia has special competence. 
The Center’s programs are based on 
wide consultations with international 
and Australian «scientific communities, 
underscored by the theme of partnership 
in the exchange of knowledge. The 
Center also disseminates widely among 
interested countries information and 
evaluations of project undertakings and 
other programs of general significance. 

In the area of the South Pacific 
our aid programs seek to meet the special 
needs of small island nations. We are 
now in the third year of a five-year 
program, a feature of which is the 
provision of cash grants to meet the 
costs of launching local developmental 
projects. Similar assistance is being 
given to the island states of the Indian 
Ocean region. 

A significant proportion of Australia’s 
aid funds is expended each year in 
disaster-relief. 
of cash, medical supplies and needed 
commodities. It includes amounts 
directed to the alleviation of the refugee 
problems arising out of the continuing 
disorders affecting Africa, Indo-China, 
Pakistan and the Middle East. 

Australia’s aid programs are aimed 


. development 


This takes the form - 


at contributing not only to economic 
advancement and social development 
in the recipient countries, but also to 
the growth of mutual understanding 
between the Australian people and 
their- Asian-Pacific neighbors. I might 
also add that our objective is to imple- 
ment all our programs without regard 
to political considerations. 

The Australian community whole- 
heartedly supports the country’s aid 
efforts, and is committed to continuing 
and expanding them as far .as its own 
economic circumstances will allow. It 
realizes, however, that any aid programs 
can make only a marginal contribution 
to the economic and social progress 
of the developing countries of the 
Asian-Pacific region. Much more 
important is the existence of a climate 
of peaceful economic co-operation both 
within the region, and between the 
region and the rest of the world. 

It is recognized that lasting overall 
requires investment in 
capital-intensivé facilities such as roads, 
dams, ports and _ electricity-generating 
stations. These are needed to increase 
productivity and to create higher incomes. 
Unless the capacity to produce goods 
and services is increased within the 
economies of the developing countries, 
aid programs cannot have lasting 
effectiveness. Domestic policies aimed 
at growth are, therefore, essential, as 
is the mobilization of the people’s own 
ability to exploit their resources and 
capabilities. Aid can be valuable in 
helping to remove constraints on 
development, but the ultimate goal of 
a reasonable standard of life for all can 
only be achieved by the combined efforts 
of both the poor and the rich countries. 

The Asian-Pacific zone offers 
tremendous contrasts. It includes some 
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of the poorest countries in the world; 
which are struggling with the problems 
caused by large populations, inadequate 
resource bases, and heavy indebtedness. 
But there are others whose economic 
growth in recent decades has been little 
short of miraculous. And there are 
countries like Australia which, although 
they have enjoyed good progress in 
the past, are now faced with the need 
for a drastic restructuring of their 
economies if they are successfully to 
face the challenges of the future. 

Taiwan itself is one of the most 
remarkable examples in- the region of 
rapid economic progress. I first visited 
the country about twenty years ago, 
when it was already launched on its 
period of expansion, and since then 
it has become an example to all of the 
gains that can be achieved by imaginative 
economic leadership and vigorous effort. 
South Korea offers a similar example 
of dynamic achievement. And Japan, 
of course, is now one of the. largest and 
most successful economies in the world, 
serving as the locomotive of development 
for the whole region. Australia has a 
great deal to learn from all these countries 
in its efforts to revive its own economic 
fortunes and recover the growth rates 
of the past. 

One lesson that recent decades have 
indeed taught us is that the interests 
of all of us are inescapably inter-related. 
The region has an enormous potential 
for further development, but this can 
only be fully realized if some basic tasks 
of co-operation and co-ordination are 
energetically undertaken. 

The first of these is to work towards 
the freest possible exchange of goods 
and services within the region and 
‘throughout the world.. It may be 
unrealistic to hope for complete free 


trade, and there are indeed some 
circumstances in which it is inappropriate. 
But when tariff protection and other 
restraints on trade rise above a certain 
level, they become damaging to all. 
There are worrying indications that the 
level in the world today is approaching 
danger point. The policies of the 
European Economic Community and 
more recently of the United States 
of America are causing particular concern, 
especially in the field of agricultural 
products. All history indicates that - 
trade wars, like other wars, end in great 
damage to both sides. It is also true 
that non-combatants, like Australia and 
other countries in our region, can be 
seriously injured. Aggressive economic 
policies provoke further protectionism 
and further dumping, and a vicious 
circle is established which undermines 
international trade and which is especially 
destructive to the interests of the 
developing countries and of the smaller 
economies. 

This is the reason why the Australian 
government attaches great importance 
to the inclusion of agricultural products 
in the negotiations in the forthcoming 
GATT round. It is convinced that the 
time has come when a determined effort 
must be made to restrain within manage- 
able. bounds agricultural protectionism 
and the dumping on the world’s markets 
of subsidized agricultural surpluses. 
Success in these crucial endeavors is 
more likely to be achieved if they are 
given the full and active support 
of the countries of the Asian-Pacific 
region. ; 

Within the region itself there are 
natural complementarities, and this has 
already been demonstrated over recent 
years by the growth in regional trade. 
But in truth it has not flourished as 
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well as might have been hoped and 
expected. This is partly because of 
the protectionist barriers which many 
of us continue to maintain. 

My own country has certainly not 
been without fault in this regard. We 
have sought to protect inefficient 
industries by the imposition of high 
tariffs, and this has impeded trade 
exchanges with our neighbors. We have 
also neglected opportunities which have 
existed for developing our own exports 
to the region. It is these failings which 
are in large measure the cause of our 
present economic difficulties and of 
our adverse balance of trade. 

The problem has been that in the 
past we were too ready to rely on 
traditional European markets, and to 
sell bulk commodities in unprocessed 
form. But European markets have been 
progressively closed to us, and in recent 
years the prices received on the world 
markets for our main commodities 
have steadily declined. 

Australia has thus been forced to 
change its trading policies. In the 1950’s 
about 60 percent of Australia’s exports 
went to Western Europe, and only 20 
percent to our own region of the Pacific. 
This has, however, changed drastically. 
By 1985 60 percent of our exports 
went to the Pacific, and more than 
60 percent of our imports came from 
the same region. 

We have also significantly reduced 
the levels and range of our tariff 
protection. Some substantial barriers 
remain, but out present government 
is committed to lowering these progres- 
sively in ways which minimize the 
hardship to our own community and 
which will contribute to the efficiency 
of our economy. 

The basis is thus being laid for a 


more sensible and stable economic 
relationship between Australia and the 
countries of the Pacific. For the present, 
however, our export earnings are still 
heavily dependent upon the sale of 
agricultural and other commodities which 
seem likely in many cases to remain 
in a state of chronic over-supply. For 
example, countries which in the past 
drew supplementary food supplies from 
Australia are now, as a result of their 
successful efforts to raise their own 
levels of production, largely self- 
sufficient. At the same time, the rate 
of consumption of metals, minerals 
and fuels, of which Australia has large 
quantities, has slowed throughout the 
world, and the prospect is that they 
will not quickly recover. 

These harsh realities are now begin- 
ning to be understood in Australia, 
and the task of structural readjustment 
is at last being faced. The government 
has initiated fiscal and other measures 
aimed at increasing the efficiency of 
our industries, and making them more 
competitive internationally. 

But this is only the - beginning. 
Australians must also recognize that 
they must change their economy in 
ways that will make it complementary 
to, rather than competitive with, the 
economies of their neighbors. This 
means that they must carefully study 
the requirements of markets in the 
Asian-Pacific area, and develop their 
own products to meet these requirements. 
In other words, they must be as enter- 
prising and innovative as the leaders 
of industry and finance have been in 
the newly industrialized countries in 
the region. Unless they do so they 
will fall further and further behind 
in the economic race. 


It is indeed doubtful whether 
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Australians will be able to succeed in 
bringing about this transformation by 
their own efforts. They will need an 
economic environment of maximum trade 
liberalization. ‘But this is a requirement 
for every country in the region, and 
it is a task to which we should all apply 
ourselves. We should moreover be 
encouraged to do so by the thought 
that by making the trade environment 
more open, and thus contributing to 
general economic growth, it will lead 
also to social advancement throughout 
the region. The smaller countries will 
look to the strong economies to lead 
the way, but we all have the obligation 
to help in removing existing impediments 
in the path of progress, and also to avoid 
creating new ones. 

There is at present in Australia, 
and I believe in other countries, some 
disillusionment with the performance 
of international institutions originally 
established to assist in solving the world’s 
economic and social problems. Their 
effectiveness has often been diminished 
by confrontations on political issues, 
or by the creation of rival blocs of nations 
within their membership. Moreover 
their administration has sometimes been 
both costly and inefficient. There has, 
as I have already mentioned, been a 
signal failure to restrain the growth 
of protectionist practices throughout the 
world; and international measures to 
maintain stability in exchange rates 
have largely broken down. In the aid 
field there are good reasons for question- 
ing whether the funds available to 
international organizations have been 
spent in the most productive ways. 
Suggestions that are sometimes made 
that new international institutions should 
be established in the Asian-Pacific region 
should therefore be examined, I believe, 


with some degree of skepticism. What 
we need are not more international 
bureaucracies, but more communication 
and contacts between our communities 


_ at all levels — in governmental, business, 


educational and leisure activities. This 
would help to by-pass the conflicts 
and stalemates that often develop in 
multilateral institutions. In the Asian- 
Pacific region increased communication 
of this kind would greatly raise the 
levels of mutual understanding of the 
peoples in the area and thereby promote 
their social and economic progress. 

In this regard I must again admit 
that historically Australia does not 
have a good record. For much of its 
existence it regarded itself as a European 
enclave in the southern Pacific, and 
made little attempt to know and 
understand its neighbors. But, like 
our attitude to trade with the region, 
this has also changed dramatically in 
recent decades. 

An important factor in this change 
has been the opening of Australian 
educational institutions, to which I 
have already referred, to students from 
Asia and the Pacific. Apart. from the 
educational aid programs, many young 
people have come to Australia to study 
at their own expense. All this has meant 
that our own student generations have 
been brought directly into touch with 
the exciting and stimulating world of 
Asian social and cultural traditions. 
They have thus been helped to break 
out of the inward-looking attitudes of 
previous generations. They are the 
people who are now taking up positions 
of leadership in Australian industry, 
society and government. 

I might add that all of our universities 
now have flourishing centers of- Asian 
studies, and in many of_ them the 
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languages of Asia and the Pacific are 
studied more assiduously thar European 
ones. 

Australians are visiting the countries 
of Asia and the Pacific in ever increasing 
numbers, and some at least are returning 
with a genuine knowledge of the countries 
and peoples of the area. People from 
those countries are also visiting Australia, 
for holidays and for business, and under 
the impact of such exchanges the 
Australian community is steadily coming 
to accept that it is an integral part of 

. the wider Pacific community. 

Again, however, Australia needs the 
help of its neighbors. As well as trying 
to understand others, Australians them- 
selves need understanding in return. 
Our institutions and political and social 
attitudes were derived from Europe, 
and thus differ markedly from those 
of other communities in the region. 
Our culture remains derivative, and 
we have not yet had time to develop 
a distinctive one of our own. We still 
lack the self-confidence and self-reliance 
of more mature societies. We. have indeed 
reason to be envious of the cultural 
richness and strength of the other nations 
of Asia and the Pacific. This sometimes 
means that we behave in ways that 
are not understood by our neighbors 
and that sometimes give offence. And 
so, while we try to increase our under- 
standing and knowledge of other peoples 
in the region, we seek also understanding 
and forbearance from them. 

Many of those present at this 
conference will have heard the line 
from the English poet Rudyard Kipling: 
“East is East and West is West, and 
never the twain shall meet.’ But he 
was wrong. The truth is that in Australia 
the twain are meeting, and out of the 
meeting a new kind of society is being 


forged. The process involves stresses 
and strains, and these must be expected 
to continue — perhaps for several 
generations. But it may not be too much 
to hope that in the end it will lead to 
a combination of many of the best things 
from both Eastern and Western cultures. 
In any case the process cannot now 
be reversed, and I for one am very pleased 
at this. I am -certain that ultimately 
it will bring great benefit to Australians, 
and I go so far as to hope that it will 
also bring benefit to the region to which 
we belong. 

When the Prime Minister of Japan, 
Mr. Yasuhiro Nakasone was in Australia 
at the beginning of 1985 he spoke of 
the 21st century as “the coming Asia- 
Pacific era.” He said: . 

“It is generally recognized that the 
Pacific region is now one of the most 
promising areas of development in the 
world. Having been aided by modern 
technology to overcome the obstacles 
of distance, it can move forward into 
the 21st century with every hope of 
a great future.” 

“A factor contributing to this 
dynamism,” said the Japanese Prime 
Minister, “‘is its great diversity. Peoples 
of greatly varied backgrounds are now 
meeting together and working together 
in a stimulating process drawing out 
the best in all of us. The aim of Pacific 
co-operation is to continue this dynamic 
process so as to maintain lasting develop- 
ment for all.” 

The Japanese Prime Minister’s views 
were warmly applauded by his Australian 
audience. Increasing numbers in my 
country are being inspired by this vision 
of the bright future facing our region, 
and by the signs of a growing determina- 
tion to bring it to realization. 

But this is perhaps wise to bear in 
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mind that this great goal might not be 
easily won. As a result of past history, 


political as well as economic barriers still © 


exist to the free flow of people, ideas 
and commerce, and these barriers might 
not be easily dismantled. Some of them 
give rise to difficulties and dangers which 
will require on the part of the leaders 
of the region great statesmanship and 


political skill if they are to be successfully . 


surmounted. In many of these issues 
Australians can be little more than 
observers, and indeed have no right to 


be more. But I am certain they will 
be sympathetic and understanding ones, 
ready to be helpful if their help is needed 
and sought. 

In conclusion, let me state my own 
conviction, which is that there are solid 
grounds for optimism that solutions 
will be found for the problems with 
which we are at present faced, and that 
as we approach the 21st century the 
vision of a prosperous and peaceful 
Asian-Pacific region will indeed become 
a reality. 


The Framing of Critical Theories: 
A Reconsideration 


Wai-lim Yip 


A true theorist should always be 
fully aware of the double-edges of his 
proposal: at the moment he insists upon 
the centrality of his theoretical claims, 
he has already exposed his negativity. 
His theory, being only one among a 
thousand others formulated, can never 


claim to be absolute, authoritative and - 


final. Eventually, it will be seen only 
as a working notion, a hypothesis even, 
based upon one orientation toward 
the total aesthetic activity. For, what 
are we to understand from centuries and 
centruies of reformulations or 
redefinitions if they are not acts .of 
shifting from one center of significance 
to another, if they are not attempts to 
replace certain dominant forms with 
those once regarded as marginal? 

A little reflection would further 
disclose to us that our existential 
experiences in the phenomenal world 
and in our contact with other men are 
endless and protean. As such, they 
will forever defy any human attempt 
to encase them in definitive forms. 
They are often filtered through language 
with preconceived rubrics such as those 
which might be summed up in Althusser’s 
two phrases “‘mechanistic causality” (a 
transitive, analytical effectivity) and 


“expressive causality” (which involves 
isolating and privileging one element 
among many in order to achieve the 
so-called sense of unity).! For these 
rubrics to be operative, certain inevitable 
procedures of selection, discrimination 
and closure are preferred in which the 
so-called relevant are differentiated from 
the irrelevant; these are then connected 
according to some predetermined 
relationships into definable shapes which,- 
in turn, are promulgated as absolute 
orcomplete. But are they? 

We need only to step outside for 
a moment to realize that these orders, 
systems or critical frameworks are nothing 
but partial truths or presences and that 
the extent of their meaning has to depend 
upon the simultaneous presences . of 
other orders or systems excluded by 
historial accidents or wilful neglect. To 
put it bluntly, all theories are provisional 
because none of them can unhesitatingly 
claim to have authenticated existential 
experiences which are constantly ongoing 
and forever changing. All theories are 
culturally and historically restricted, and 
thus, their universal applicability is never 
beyond doubt. 

Immediately, these questions are apt 
to arise. Can there be a “common 
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poetics” underlying all literatures? If 
yes, how are we to establish the common 
aesthetic grounds upon which we can 
proceed with a fair degree of certainty 
to discuss literatures from different 
cultural systems? These are, no doubt, 
central questions in comparative 
literature, in particular, in East-West 
and Written-Oral comparative literary 
studies, but these should also be central 
questions for all proponents of critical 
theories, since critical theories are models 
by which writers and readers alike have 
been consciously and unconsciously 
directed or conditioned. To seek out 
some grounds for constructing a workable 
common poetics, we must, therefore, 
recognize, first, the impossibility of 
arriving at such common grounds if we 
restrict ourselves to only one cultural 
model. As I have argued in my essay, 
“The Use of Models in East-West 
` Comparative Literature”, we must avoid 
privileging a monocultural perspective. 
To take the aesthetic assumptions of one 
cultural model/system as universally valid 
and indiscriminately applicable to any 
other is like the fish in the fable I referred 
to in my essay. In that fable, when the 
amphibian frog related to the fish the 
‘man, the bird, and the car he had seen 
on land, the fish, in turn, imagined them 
in the form of-a fish having a hat and 
a stick, having wings or having four 
wheels.2 For decades, either in literary 
or cultural studies, critics and scholars 
have too often imposed the cultural- 
aesthetic assumptions and values of one 
system upon the literature of another, 
without realizing that, in doing so, they 
have significantly changed and distorted 
the perceptual horizon of the other 
culture. . 

As we now look back upon the 
translations and comparative studies done 


Ka 


between Eastern and Western literatures 
and between oral and written traditions, 
examples of gross distortions abound. I 
have pointed out elsewhere a whole array 
of unforgivable misfits and mismatches 
both in Western approaches to Chinese 
literature and in Chinese studies of 
Western literary and cultural problems. ° 
There is also this for us to ponder: the 
tyranny of written poetics over oral 
compositions. 
Non-Western cultures such as those 
of American Indians, Africans and 
Oceanic peoples, a great portion of which 
still retain their oral format and charm, 
have suffered no insignificant loss in their 
process of being recorded or translated 
into written form by early anthropologists 
and poets, all of whom came to them 
with preoccupations and preconceptions . 
totally alien to the indigenous outlooks 
and aesthetic functions of the people 
they studied. The early anthropologists 
quite often ignored the total oral event 
and abstracted from it only a “message” 
to the exclusion of a whole spectrum of 
expressive strategies and priorities 
uniquely inherent in the oral act. These 
oral strategies, as disclosed in a 
homogeneous ritualistic event in which, 
singing, clapping, miming, dancing, 
drumming and “sounded”? words (with 
an extended vocal horizon or incantatory 
dimensions) help to accentuate and 
complement one another, are not to be 
viewed as mere embellishments to some 
major messages in a closed system of 
written words; they.. are themselves 
primary form as well as substance, all 
aspects interpenetrated, undivisible, 
inseparable. The poets and literary 
scholars have often come to these events 
or recorded materials with creative 
concerns and theoretical models based 
on written poetics, and, as a ‘result, 
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they have not been able to view the 
sounding of the voice, the improvisational 
function, the non-closure of text, etc. 
properly and have tended to see them 
as peripheral, marginal, and even 
irrelevant. As revealed in translations, 
a long two-day ritualistic event with 
choric arrangements and incantatory 
expletives has often been grossly reduced 
to a simple poem of only a few lines 
divested of all the repetitions; only a 
few so-called- major motifs are retained, 
‘which are then re-strung according a linear 
development typical of the mechanistic 
or the expressive effectivity of Western 
poetics.4 l 
Thus, to avoid -this kind of 
unwarranted reductionism and distortion 
of native aesthetic horizons, or, to put it 
in more precise terms, to break the 
monocultura] perpetuation of certain 
critical and theoretical hypotheses as 
being the sole authority on the subject 
of literature, we must philosophically 
question the bases of theories from 
different cultural systems, how and from 
where they evolved, and try to understand 
their potentialities and limitations as well 
as their ramifications in monocultural 
and cross-cultural contexts, before 


working out a series of methodological _ 


guidelines toward the possibility of 
constructing a common poetics. 
This investigation, which must involve 
comparing and contrasting several 
different cultural models from their 
indigenous sources, attempts to achieve 
what might be called an inter-illumination 
Or inter-recognition to replace the 
. dominance principle currently used by 
many cross-cultural comparists and 
monocultural theorists. It will allow 
Western readers to be aware of the fact 
that there are millions of literary works 
in the world that do nol proceed from 


the aesthetic assumptions of the Platonic- 
Aristotelian constructs. It will also allow 
Oriental readers to realize that outside 
the Confucian-Taoist-Buddhist frame- 
works, there are many other perceptual 
modes and judgmental perspectives. 
equally sensible within their indigenous 
systems. The true meaning of the 
interflow of cultures is, and must be, 
a mutually expanding, mutually adjusting, 
and mutually containing activity, an 


effort to push our boundary of 
understanding toward a wider cir- 
cumference. 


Are we suggesting, then, a different 
idea of totality? The answer cannot be 
a yes or no, or an either-or. The word 
“totality” belongs to the rhetoric of 
power employed to perpetuate a certain 
type of expressive priority, a -certain 
type of ideological center to the exclusion 
of other types of activity. For us, totality 
is an impossible concept. We stop certain 
things in the flow of concrete history and 
lift them out of their forever changing 
environments for scrutiny and analysis. 
But meanwhile the flow goes on 
its continuous, totalizing . process, 
invalidating any claim of wholeness. 
Totality, which is often treated in terms 
of serial orders broken away from millions 
of disjointed, dispersed, untidy, 
ill-adjusted fields of actual experience 
(e.g., historical periods, literary move- 
ments, etc.) always comes to us 
pre-packaged. As such, each of these 
claims invariably comes to us as a version, 
merely a version, incomplete and always 
partial, because only certain facts, 
believed to be significant, are chosen and 
highlighted as if they could, indeed, 
represent the entirety of history and 
culture. This concept of totality is 
restrictive, not only in the sense that it 
does not actually comprehend all aspects 
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of actual experience, but also in the 
way in which it is packaged within | one 
dominant ideology only. 

`Our proposal to proceed une 
ously with two ọr three cultural models 
will immediately ` break this myth, 
revealing and confirming the simple fact, 
stated earlier, that all forms of 
“presences” and all the “models” we are 
working with, are, in the final analysis, 
provisional, inconclusive and open for 
revision. It is only in this sense of seeing 
all such formulations as provisional that 
we can keep in constant touch with the 
forever changing totality, for totality 
is a circle without circumference. It is 
also through this open consciousness that 
we can understand better the recent 
efforts to unseat the deep-rooted circling 
and centering activities of the West. 
The challenge comes from both the 
creative and the theoretical camps. 
This is no place to enumerate all the 
creative efforts that have been made 
over the century. The list is very long. 
For our purpose, two passages will be 
adequate. First, Jean Dubuffet: 


If there is a tree in the country, I don’t 
bring it into my laboratory to look 
at it under my microscope. Because 
the wind which blows through its leaves 
is necessary for the knowledge of the 
tree ... also the birds . in the 
branches ... the song of these birds. 
My turn of mind is to join with the 
tree always more things surrounding 
the tree, and further, always more 
of the things which surround the things 
which surround the tree.° 


Like many of his contemporaries, 
Dubuffet challenges the centrality of 
reason, logic, analysis in the deliverance 
of experience. He advocates non- 
intervention so as to allow elements to 
imprint their traces immediately upon 


‘us in their pre-interpretation modes. 


This. attitude comes directly from the 
distrust of the circling and centering 
activities of the West, hence his attempt 
to diffuse the center by not defining 
the circumference. 

In a similar manner, the post- 
modernist American poet Robert Duncan, 
in calling for a “Symposium of the 
Whole” to reinclude those orders 
excluded by a dominant ideology, also 
appeals to the metaphor of center by 
not defining the circumference. He says 
in his “Rites of Participation”, that 
Western man has lost 


the ambience in which all things of our 
world speak to us and in which we 
in turn answer, the secret allegiances 
of the world of play. ... It was not 
only the Poet, but Mother and Father 
also that Plato would exclude from his 
Republic. In the extreme of the 
rationalist presumption, the nursery 
is not the nursery of an eternal child, 
but a grownup, a rational man. 
Common sense and good sense exist in 
an armed citadel surrounded by the 


threatening country-side of fantasy, 
childishness, madness, irrationality, 
irresponsibility, — an exiled and 


despised humanity. In that city where 
Reason has preserved itself by retreating 
from the totality of self, infants must 
play not with things of imagination, 
nor entertain the lies of the poets, 
but play house, government, business, 
philosophy or war.” 


Duncan calls for a reactivation of 
those aspects of aesthetic activities that 
are still prominent in those oral and other 
non-Western cultures that do not proceed 


` with the same form of exclusion. 


Not to reach out from a preordained 
center but to disperse it into several 
points; to travel along the circumference, 
the endlessly stretching circumference 
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with occasional distant glimpses of the 
not always certain center, and together 
with this orientation, to. resurrect the 
enigmatic and the aporia which leaves 
the reader-viewer to be trembling, as it 
were; at the boundary of meanings — 
these have been some of the strategies 
attempted by modernists and ` post- 
modernists — Pound, Williams, Borges, 
Guillen, just to name a few. The so-called 
marginal or supplementary cultures or 
points of view are not just the OTHER: 
the OTHER is the indispensable partner 
of the proclaimed normative THIS. 

In the realm of philosophical and 
critical explorations, the deconstruc- 
tionists and poststructuralists, following 
Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Heidegger and 
Merleau-Ponty, attempt to overturn and 
displace existing centers and presences. 
The movement is well-known and is still 
going strong in the Euro-American scene. 
While we are not necessarily championing 
their cause, this must be said: 
deconstruction and post-structuralist 
thinking began precisely by philosophical- 
ly questioning the bases of the models 
according to which circling processes 
were made. But the unburdening of 
traditional systems, like the birth throes 
of postmodernist poetry, has to take the 
form of a maze of “displacements” that 
are often twisting, tortuous, and 
extremely intertwining, and in the process 
of which traces in multifarious webbing 
overwhelm the attempt at erasures. 

The investigation of the bases of 
our critical models, if it proceeds from 
comparison and contrast between two 
or three cultural systems in the way we 
mentioned earlier, will perhaps help us 
bypass this painful labyrinth. Take 
one issue among many as an illustration: 
the question of text. A text is never an 
enclosed entity with definable meanings, 


self-sufficient, self-present, but a 
constantly changing activity, infiltrated 
by a mirage of other texts and voices 
with infinite traces. But this polyphonic 
activity outside the text has always 
been emphasized in ancient Chinese 
poetics (as, for example, Liu Hsieh’s 
theory of “Secret Echoes andd Comple- 
mentary Correspondences” developed 
from the ancient text of the I Ching)® 
and in Oral poetics in which the text 
is often the springboard of a much larger 
aesthetic activity. 

We must hasten to add here, however. 
that by saying this, we have no intention 
of equating deconstruction and post- 
structuralism with everything Oriental 
and Oral poetics have to offer, for the 
act of equivalence is also an act of power 
or dominance that we must avoid. At 
root, we will find many differences 
between them, in both Derridean senses, 
which can only become illuminated by 
a. comparative examination of the 
grounding of each of these systems. 
To juxtapose the Oriental or the Oral 
with traditional Western aesthetic systems 
in an inter-illuminating, inter-defining, 
inter-recognizing manner, will give us a 
larger circumference whereby we can 
view better the contributions and 
limitations of deconstructive and 
post-structualist criticism. 

Inter-reflection is indeed the key 
for resolving some of the major critical 
issues. Inter-reflection allows us to 
raise questions that 
theorists are not inclined to ask. Take, 
for example, the literary genre called 
tragedy. It is interesting to note that 
certain dominant features that have 
been used to define tragedy (e.g., the 
hero’s courage toward an overpowering 
challenge and his inevitable defeat 
caused by some sort of hybris inherent 


monocultural . 
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in him) are found to be either absent 
or neglected in Chinese counterparts. 
We might want to ask: Do the Chinese 
have the kind of tragedy prescribed by 
Aristotle? If not, why not? Could it 
be that the Chinese emphasis on man’s 
well-tuned correspondence with Nature 
and their view of undifferentiated Time 
help to eschew the linear, antagonistic 
relationship with reality that underlies 
the making of the tragic hero of the West? 
Is heroism possible in China, or rather, 
what is the Chinese concept of heroism? ° 
How does the fact that China did not have 
epics and that drama as a significant 
literary form did not emerge in China 
until the 13th century after many 
centuries of brilliant flowering of the 
lyric, compare with the fact that, in the 
West, drama almost began as the primeval 
genre and that epic was the first dominant 
poetic form? While the ancient texts 
in China, such as the oracle bone 
inscriptions, reveal that ancient China, 
like the West and other cultures, had her 
share of ritualistic activities, we must 
then ask: What cultural or philosophical 
occurrences had taken place to have 
deterred rituals from developing into 
full-fledged dramas? What socio-cultural 
factors accounted for the absence of epics 
or long narratives that celebrated heroes’ 
will to power? Lacking dramas and epics 
as genres for theoretical elaboration the 
way ancient Greek plays had furnished 
models for Aristotle’s Poetics, ancient 
China had concentrated her theorizing 
on the lyric form. How much has this 
historical phenomenon conditioned the 
critical temperament of the Chinese, 
when, for example, they turned toward 
the late-blooming genres of the novel 
and the drama? Or, to reverse the 
question, how has Aristotle’s Poetics 
which was founded heavily upon dramatic 


— mainly diachronic — structure, set 
certain straitjackets upon the conception 
of the lyric’ from which later theorists 
had been trying, not without difficulty, 
to liberate themselves? 

Or take the case of the interrelated- 
ness between language and perception. 
Whereas, in Indo-European languages, a 
sentence is almost always structured 
along a stipulated direction prepared by 
rigid syntactical rules (for example, a 
subject leads to a verb to an object; 
articles govern certain nouns; past actions 
are to be cast in past tenses; parts of 
speech are clearly demarcated and 
determined, all in an act of predication 
to articulate and specify relationships), 
many classical Chinese sentences, 
particularly as they are expressed in 
poetry, are free from syntactical rigidities 
— absence of articles, personal pronouns, 
tense declensions, and other connective 
elements (prepositions, conjunctions) as 
well as the indeterminancy of parts of 
speech. These facts quite often leave 
the words in a loosely committed 
relationship with the reader, who remains 
in a sort of middle ground between 
engaging and disengaging with them. 
This syntactical flexibility promotes a 
kind of prepredicative condition wherein 
the words, like the objects in the real-life 
world, being free from predetermined. 
closures of relationships and meanings, 
offer themselves to us in an open space 
around them into which we can move 
freely and which we can approach from 
various vantage points to achieve different 
shades of the same aesthetic moment. 
We are given to view the acting-out of 
objects and events in cinematic visuality 
and tremble, as it were, at the boundary 
of possible meanings. What kind of 
aesthetic does this mode of presentation 
suggest to the users of the Indo-European 
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language? Once I remarked: 


The success of the Chinese poets in 
authenticating the fluctuation of 
concrete events their ability to 
preserve the multiple relationships in 
a kind of penumbra of indeterminate- 
ness, depends to a great extent on the 
sparseness of syntactical demands. This 
freedom allows the poet to highlight 
independent visual events, leaving them 
in coextensive spatial relationships. 
And this language, this medium for 
poetry would not have become what 
it is without the support of a unique 
aesthetic horizon — the Chinese concept 
of the loss of self in undifferentiated 
existence. . .. There is an inseparability 
of medium and poetry, of language 
and world view. How, then, can a 
language of rigid syntactical rules (such 
as Indo-European languages) successful- 
ly approximate a mode of presentation 
whose success depends on freedom 
from syntax? And how, to reverse 
the question, can an epistemological 
world view developed from Platonic 
and Aristotelian metaphysics, which 
emphasize the ego in search of 
knowledge of the non-ego and attempt 
to classify Being in concepts, 
propositions, and ordered structures — 
how can such a world view turn around 
to endorse a medium that belies the 
function and process of epistemological 
elaboration?!® 


The dialogue should not stop here. 
For example, we should continue to ask: 
What philosophical or cultural conditions 
led the ancient Greek thinkers to proceed 
the way they did? What other orienta- 
tions did the ancient Chinese provide 
both in terms of perception and in terms 
of expression? To investigate both 
simultaneously with equal attention is 
what we must do. But the full 
investigation of the trajectories of both 
cannot be undertaken here.!! For our 
purposes, we will just focus on one 


key point in the question of perceptual 
priorities. 

We open our eyes; we see things or 
things offer themselves to our eyes, 
transparent, concrete, real, complete 
in themselves. They do not need our 
explanations to be what they are. And 
yet, these questions have been constantly 
asked: Who are we (i.e., the perceiver)? 
What is seeing (the perceiving act)? 
What are things (the perceived)? When 
these questions were asked, they implied 
that the inquirers (the sophisticated man) 
did not trust their primary intuitions 
(the natural response) of the things as 
they are. The asking, in fact, raised this 
question: Under what conditions does 
reliable knowledge occur? From Plato 
to Kant to many post-Hegelian thinkers, 
all kinds of answers have been advanced 
through a series of reinspections, 
redefinitions and reformulations of the 
originally transparent notions, and in 
doing so, these philosophers or critics 
have each created new verbal substitutes 
for the concrete objects. This process, 
in turn, has affirmed the centrality of (1) 
the perceiver as the agent of order, the 
knower of truth, (2) reason and logic of 
inquiry as the reliable tools, (3) the 
-subject as possessing a priori synthesizing 
principles (Platonic intelligence; Kantian 
transcendental ego), (4) serial order and 
dialectical movement toward a higher 
absolute, and (5) abstract system over 
concrete existence. 

The ancient Chinese, in particular 
the Taoists, accepted the natural 
perception of things and accepted them 
as they are, but questioned instead the 
act of questioning itself as well as the 
subsequent acts of naming. classification 
and categorization, and rejected the 
premises that language (as intellecual 
conceptions and linguistic formulations) 
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can adequately represent reality and that 
man is the primary paradigm of orders. 
This position, then, proposes to retrieve 
the prepredicative. moment of the given 
by using “words that are not words”, 
by leaving them in an .“engaging- 
disengaging” relationship with the reader, 
and by having the perceiver retreat 
‘immediately after he has brought the 
reader to the edge of the vibrating objects 
so as to let him directly witness the 
workings of these objects and participate 
in completing the aesthetic moment. 

As we can see, both philosophical and 
‘aesthetic positions were results from 
different steps taken toward the same 
ground. Once we recognize this fact, it 
will be possible for-the West to endorse 
the OTHER position, as Heidegger and 
others have done. We are not here 
suggesting that Phenomenology parallels 
Taoism in every aspect, but this inter- 
reflection makes it possible for us to 
identify at least one important line of 
convergence, namely, their questioning of 
previous acts of questioning the givenness 
of things in the original, real world. 

In this way, inter-reflection promotes 
an open dialogue between and among 
cultures. In this way, different critical 
and aesthetic positions will have a chance - 
to look at each other frankly, to recognize 
among themselves potential areas of 
convergence and divergence, as well as 
the possibilities and limitations in 
themselves both as isolated theories and 
as cooperative projects to extend each 
other. Thus, when we turn to the 
numerous existing theoretical perspectives 
or orientations, such as some of those 
outlined in the accompanying chart*, 
a similar set of inquiries will arise to 
force us to reexamine the historical 


‘drawn. 


morphology of each of these positions 
and to mark afresh the ways in which the 
contours of their applicability have been 
Whether they are pre/text 
theories related to perceptual positions 
and activities which include modes’. of 
apprehending reality, choices of 
“object/s” for artistic re/presentation 
(real objects, fictive objects, language 
as “world”, subjectivity as objectivity,. 
etc.), author’s psychological archive and 
horizons of imaginative activities; whether 
they are theories related to the 
actualization of the text (question of 
Art vs. Nature; modes of selection from 
experience; genre theories; technical 
considerations; language strategies, etc.); 
whether they are theories related to the 
contact and contract with the text 
(theories of communication: function, 
effect, social and linguistic contract, 
rhetoric, hermeneutics, reader’s percep- 
tion); or whether they are theories of 
seeing the literary work as an autonomous 
system or seeing language as a self- 
complete communicative machinery with 
an elaborate system of signs, etc. — under 
our inter-reflective scheme, we must 
conduct a bilateral or multi-lateral 
investigation into the triple complex of 
language, history, and culture (the center 
portion in the chart) of two or three 
systems. It is with this complex that 
an author begins his perceptual-expressive . 
activities; it is through this complex that 
a literary work achieves its existence; 
and it is upon this complex that readers 
construct, reconstruct, or deconstruct 
their understanding of the literary work. 
As we look back on the development of 
literary histories of different cultural 
systems, we find many discrepancies 
between the given and the perceived, 


a eee 


*The chart is only a rough working blueprint and should not be taken as final, complete or clearcut. 
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between the perceived and the expressed, 
between the expressed and the received 
(or the readers perception). These 
discrepancies already occur frequently 
within a monocultural system; this 
is due to the fact that the addresser and 
the addressee/s are both locked inside 
different hermeneutical domains rooted 


recognition, should be promoted as the 


primary road to reconsidering the framing 
or deframing of critical theories. Only 
then can we expect to come up with a 
more open forum for the reconstruction 
of the bases of critical theories. 


Postscript 


in specific socio-cultural milieus. They 
always miss each other’s centers, so to 
speak. This kind of mutual crossing is frameworks. represents, of course, a 
infinitely greater between or among project that I am at present conducting, 
different cultures. Therefore, inter- but it need not be one individual’s 
recognition of the indigenous ways in. project; it can be and should be a stage 
which each of these historiclinguistic for polyphonic performances by all 
` cultural complexes provides for different inter-cultural theorists and comparatists. 
modes of perception, expression and 


The attached chart of theoretical 
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1 For detailed discussion of these issues, see 3 and my two essays dealing with Taoist Aesthetic and 
Language (1) “The Taoist Aestheitc: Wu-yen tu-hug, the Unspeaking, Self-generating, Self- 
conditioning, Self-transforming, Self-complete Nature”, New Asia Academic Bulletin I (Hong 
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You Had to Be There —. 
A Call for an Uncommon Poetics 


William H. Nienhauser, Jr. 


When a late twentieth-century 
American tells a story he judges to be 
humorous, but his audience remains 
perplexed and unsmiling, his last line of 
defense is often the old saw, “I suppose 
you had to be there!” In other words, 
part of the humor existed only by 
participation in the situation and the 
setting he has tried to reproduce for 
- his listeners.’ This dilemma of trying 
to relate to an audience something they 
have not witnessed — perhaps cannot 
witness — is one which faces many 
students of a foreign literature daily. 
It certainly has been with me for the 
‘twenty odd years I have been trying to 
find my way through the maze of Chinese 
literature. - 

I can still vividly recall an event which 
occurred during my semester-long tenure 
‘at National Taiwan University in 1983. 
At that time I was substituting for 
Professor Wang Ch’iu-kuei Ek (who 
was at Harvard), charged with teaching 
his Chinese Bibliography and History 
of Western Sinology courses in the 
Department of Foreign Languages and 
Literature. One day I had occasion to 
` visit Hua-cheng shu-chi #¥ E85 on 
Roosevelt Road. After looking around 
for a while, I picked out two books 


to buy — both on T’ang poetry. The 
store’s manager began to wrap the books 


for mé while glancing at me out of the 


comer of his eye. Finally he said to me 
“Ni hui nien Chung-wen ma? UR e Rh 
X? I assured him, “Wo hui” ge , 
and we got into a discussion of how that 
curious situation could have come about. 
When I told him that I was teaching 
courses On Chinese Literature at National 
Taiwan University, however, the man 
simply corrected me by saying: “Ni te 
i-ssu shih hsiteh Chung-kuo wen-hsiieh, 
pu-shih chiao, tui-pu-tui?” OR ARE E 
TF | PRINS KA HRY? No 
amount of explanation would satisfy 
him that I was -actually “teaching” 
Chinese literature and J finally left, 
exasperated and a bit disconsolate. ` 
The same attitude certainly also faces 
Chinese students of Western literature. 
How can a generation that grew up 
without Cat in the Hat or Mash and 
Happy Days come to comprehend 
American literature of the 1980s? At a 
recent conference (7-8 December 1985) 
on literary criticism held at National 
Taiwan University, Professor Yen Yuan- 
Shu #4 , in many ways the doyon 
of Western literary studies in Taiwan 
today, even admitted to be disillusioned 
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with what others might consider a rather 
successful lifetime of literary studies of 
Western literature, suggesting that perhaps 
‘the application of Chinese literary 
methodology to Western literature might 
be his approach in the future. Indeed, 
Professor Giinther Debon of Heidelberg, 
a noted sinologist, has recently made a 
reputation for himself as one of the most 
careful Germanists merely by applying 
k’ao-cheng #3 methodology to Goethe! 
Examples such as these could be cited 
at length. 

Given these conditions — a healthy 
mutual distrust by both’ Chinese and 
Americans of our work in each other’s 
literature — it would seem that Wailim 
Yip’s gg recent appeal for a 
“common poetics” which would serve 
both East and West would be a welcome 
one.? In his paper Yip suggests that a 
common poetics is possible, one that 
would end the changing and distortion 
of what he calls “the percepted horizon 
of the other culture” X (th) R HIRA and 
would result in increased understanding 
between East and West. Perhaps Kipling 
was wrong! Perhaps the manager of the 
Hua-cheng shu-chii can still be brought 
around! Maybe you don’t “have to have 
been there!” 

Yip calls for an “inter-illumination” 
or “inter-recognition” to replace ‘the 
“dominance principle’ he sees as the 
method of most cross-cultural com- 
parativists. Yet, on closer consideration 
the process of “inter-illumination” seems 
to have been tested for years. And it 
seems to have been found wanting by 
both sides — at least in the Chinese- 
American case. Indeed, a common 
poetics seems to me more an 
anachronistic dream of comparativists — 
their Esperanto, if you will. The West 
and the East may have learned to share 


certain basic cultural habits — tea or 
coffee drinking, for example — but no 
one would maintain Eastern and Western 
methods of, venues for, or attitudes 
toward coffee or tea share much in 
common. Moreover, it seems to 
me that even in the West itself literary 
critics are moving away from the idea 
of commonality of approach. To a 
certain extent the concept of a common 
poetics on a grand scale may be seen 
as a part of the struggle by emigré Chinese 
scholars in the West to retain their ties 
with Taiwan and their native culture. 
But, for a culture like that of modern 
America, which is still struggling with 
the pronunication of tou-fu, Tu Fu 
may still be a bit much. , 

If not common poetics, then what 
are we to have? Continued misunder- 
standing of and contempt for one 
another? Let us hope not. Our current 
status is someting like the divided circle 
of change, the tai-chi A#& graph: 





Without attempting; to divine which 
culture is yin and which yang, suffice it 
to say that these halves may symbolize 
the cultures of East and West, or, in the 
present case, of the United States and 
Taiwan. The dots of change which 
punctuate each half are the small groups 
in each culture who specialize in the 
other’s culture. These dots share the tone 
and shading of their target culture, but 
are still distinct from it. Their areas of 
influence are, moreover, quite limited 
in their own culture which surrounds 
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them, primarily because they are 
struggling with mastering the very 
different linguistic and literary traditions 
of the target culture and thus have little 
time to concern themselves with 
influencing (or in some extreme cases 
even paying the slightest attention to) 
their own. If they are able to master a 
poetics, it is often that of their target 
literature. Because of this, the potential 
for change — towards a common poetics, 
for example — normally seen in this figure 
is absent in the present case. Thus before 
we attempt a common poetics, we seem 
to require at least an awareness of how 
our current systems are “uncommon.” 

I have tried to argue elsewhere that 
there is a tendency for the average 
modern, educated American reader to 
restrict himself more to the text than 
would be the case in his modern Chinese 
counterpart. This is due, no doubt, 
to the more social and political role of 
Chinese verse* and to Chinese attitudes 
toward the system underlying all beings 
and events. The American reader, 
regardless of his advanced ‘study of 
recent theories, was probably nurtured 
throughout his secondary education on a 
blend of New Criticism and Formalism. 
He turns to a poem like Robert Frost’s 
(1874-1963) “Stopping by Woods on a 
Snowy Evening” with little concept or 
concern for Frost’s age or circumstances 
at the time the poem was written: ‘ 


Whose woods these are I think I know. 

His house is in the village though; 

He will not see me stopping here 

To watch his woods fill up with snow. 
me: 


My little horse must think it queer 
To stop without a farmhouse near 
Between the woods and frozen lake 
The coldest evening of the year. 


He gives his harness bells a shake 


To ask if there is some mistake 
The only other sound’s the sweep 
Of easy wind and downy flake: 


The woods are lovely, dark, and deep,’ 
But I have promises to keep 

And miles to go before I sleep, 

And miles to go before I sleep.5 


A normal discussion of this verse would 
center about the symbolism of words 
such as “woods,” ‘‘sleep,” “miles,” 
and “promises,” or might focus upon 
the sound patterns such as the unique 
rhyme scheme which links the stanzas 
(aaba bbcb ccdc dddd), or the open-vowel 
assonance of “The only other sound’s 
the sweep/Of easy wind and downy 
flake” which lulls the persona at the 
end of the third stanza. It could also 
address the little horse as a foil or note 
the naturalness (save the hyperbaton of 
the first line) of the syntax and language, 
which is — but for the rhyme — very 
much like prose. 

But there is another, culturally bound 
aspect of the poem which needs some 
attention, namely, the setting of Northern 
New England. Firsthand experience 
of such a snowscape may heighten or 
even serve as the key to an understanding 
of the poem. The silence of this intense 
cold — the coldest evening of the year — 
is. startling when first experienced. 
The snow serves as a muffler to quickly 
absorb sounds which might normally 
echo. This sort of awareness, based 
on actual experience of such weather, 
would enhance the understanding of the 
lines noted above: “The only other 
sound’s the sweep/Of easy wind and 
downy flake.” Furthermore, despite 
the many critical claims made for sleep 
symbolizing death in the final lines, 
Frost himself insisted that the repetition 
of the last line was written rather ‘‘to 
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imply a somnolent dreaminess in the 
speaker.” 

A link ‘may again be found in the 
setting. The little horse shakes his bells 
to warn of hypothermia, a condition in 
which the body temperature is lowered 
dangerously resulting in death by freezing. 
The process involves cold inducing sleep 
before death. Such information is not 
easily to be found in dictionaries or 
commentaries, since it is assumed to be 
a part of the experiential knowledge of 
most American readers, Frost’s intended 
audience.® 

Similar liabilities would restrict a 
modern American readers interpretation 
of a lyric by Lo Ta-yu## A% , a poem by 
Ya Hsiian Æ% or a story by Huang Fan 
#2, , Li Ang #4 or Liao Hui-ying 
pm. Does this indeed return us to 
the position of a common poetics or 
punt? Not necessarily. 

A solution may be sought in a recent 
- work by George Steiner on translation,’ 
which is after all a kind of interpretation. 
Steiner’s first chapter, “Understanding as 
Translation,” begins with an explanation 
of the following monologue found at the 
end of Act II of Shakespeare’s Cymbeline. 
The speaker is Posthumous and his 
subjects are his wife Imogen, whom he 
believes has secretly made love to 
Iachimo, and the capricious nature of 
women in general: 


Is there no way for man to be, but 
women 

Must be half-workers? 
bastards, 

And that most venerable man, which I 

Did call my father, was I know not 


We are all 


The nonpareil of this. O vengeance, 
vengeance! 


. Me of my lawful pleasure she restrain’d, 


And pray’d me oft forbearance: did it 
- with 
A pudency so rosy, the sweet view on’t 
Might’ well have warm’d old Saturn; 
that I thought her 
As chaste as unsunn’d snow. O, all 


the devils! 

This yellow Iachimo, in an hour, was’t 
not? 

Or less; at first? Perchance he spoke 
not, but 


Like a full-acorn’d boar, a German one, 

Cried ‘O!’ and mounted; found no 
opposition 

But what he look’d for should oppose 
and she 

Should from encounter guard. Could 
I find out 

That woman’s part in me — for there’s 
no motion 

That tends to vice in man, but I affirm 

It is the woman’s part: be it lying, 
note it, 

The woman’s: flattering, hers; deceiving, 
hers; 

Lust, and rank thoughts, hers, hers; 
revenges, hers; i 

Ambitions, covetings, change of prides, 
disdain, 

Nice longing, slanders, mutability ; 

All faults that name, nay, that hell 
knows, why, hers 

In part, or all: but rather all. For even 
to vice 

They are not constant, but are changing 
still; i 

One vice, but of a minute old, for one 

Not half so old as that. I’ll write against 
them, 

Detest them, curse them: yet ‘tis 
greater skill 

In a true hate, to pray they have their 
will: 

The very devils cannet plague them 
better.® f 


where 

When I was stamp’d. Some coiner with 
his tools 

Made me a counterfeit: yet my mother 
seem’d 


The Dian of that time: so doth my wife 


In his analysis Steiner begins by 
stressing the texture between “stamp’d” 
(line five of the cited passage), ‘‘coiner” 
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(line five), “tools” (the same line) and 
“counterfeit” (line six). Basing his 
reading closely on glosses in the Oxford 
English Dictionary, Steiner notes that 
“counterfeit” meant adultery in the late 
sixteenth century, that “tools” has an 
obvious sexual reference, and that 
“stamp” could, at about the same time, 
refer to a “blow with the pestle in 
pounding” (pp. 2-3). In this fashion he 
unveils in these lines two layers of 
meaning, One monetary, the other sexual, 
solely through the use of dictionaries 
and his own critical skills. This line of 
argument, emphasizing the erotic 
elements of this speech, continues in 
his comments on “‘pudency”: 


Pudency is so unusual a word that 
the O.E.D. gives Cymbeline as authority 
for its undoubted general meaning: 
‘susceptibility to shame. A ‘rosy 
pudency’ is one that blushes; but the 
erotic associations are insistent and 
part of a certain strain of febrile bawdy 
in this play. Pudenda, recorded as 
early as 1398, but not in common 
usage until the 1630s, cannot be ruled 
out. Both ‘shame’ and the ‘sexual 
occasion of shame’ are operative in 
pudic, which Caxton takes over from 
the French in 1490 as meaning ‘chaste.’ 
Shakespeare uses chaste three lines 
later with the striking image of 
unsunn'd snow. This touch of 
unrelenting cold may have been poised 
in his mind once reference was made 
to old Saturn, god of sterile winter. 
Yellow lIachimo is arresting. The aura 
of nastiness is distinct. But what 
is being inferred? Though ‘green’ is 
more usual appurtenance of jealousy, 
Middleton in 1602 uses yellow to 
mean ‘affected with jealousy.’ 
Shakespeare does likewise in The 
Winter’s Tale, a play contemporary 
with Cymbeline, and in The Merry 
Wives of Windsor (liü) ‘yellowness 
stands for ‘jealousy’ (could there 
be a false etymology somewhere in 


the background, associating the two 
words?). Iachimo is jealous, of 
Posthumus’s nobility, of Posthumus’s 
good fortune in enjoying the love and 
fidelity of Imogen. But does Posthumus 
know this, or does the dramatic stength 
of the epithet lie precisely in the fact 
that it exceeds Posthumus’s conscious 
insight? Much later, and with American 
overtones, yellow will come to express 
both cowardice and mendacity — the 
‘yellow press.’ Though these two 
nuances are beautifully apposite to 
Iachimo, neither was, so far as we 
can tell, available to Shakespeare. 


What latent overtones in the word and’ 


color give rise to subsequent, negative 
usage? Shakespeare at times seems to 
‘hear’ inside a word or phrase the 
history of its future echoes. 

Encounter as ‘erotic accosting’ (cf. 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, ILvii) 
is easier to place; in the present context, 
the use of the term in Much Ado 
About Nothing (IILiii) is particularly 
relevant. Elizabethan bawdy suggests 
the proximity of a bitter pun. Motion, 
on the other hand, would require 
extensive treament. Here it plainly 
signifies ‘impulse.’ But the development 
of the word, as it grows towards modern 
‘emotion,’ is a history. of successive 
models of consciousness and volition. 
Changes of prides has busied editors. 
The surface meaning is vivid and 
compact. Ought we to derive its 
suggestive force from a association of 


- prides with ‘ornate attire’? In Doctor 


Faustus that association is made 
explitic. Capitalized as they are in 
the Folio, prides, Disdaine, Slanders, 
Mutability, and Vice direct us back 
to the personified, emblematic idiom 
of Tudor morality plays and allegoric 
pageants in which Marlowe and 
Shakespeare were at home and many 
of whose conventions recur, though 
in: an intellectualized, reflective form, 
in Shakespeare’s late tragi-comedies. 
By setting these nouns in lower-case, 
a modern text sacrifices a special 
pictorial-sensory effect. The Folio 
prints Nicelonging. This may either 
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be Shakespearean coinage or a printer’s 
reading. In Posthumus’s use of nice, 
Shakespeare exploits a certain 
instability in the word, a duplicity of 
ambience. The term can move either 
way, towards notions of delicacy, 
of educated finesse, or towards a 
faintly corrupt, hedonistic indulgence. 
‘Here, perhaps through a finely judged 
placing of vowel sounds, nice has a 
distinct unpleasantness. ‘Wanton’ and 
4ascivious’ are close at hand. Like 
‘motion, mutability would require 
extensive treatment. From Chaucer’s 
Troilus to the unfinished seventh book. 
of the Faerie Queene, the concept 
has a fascinating history. It embodies 
philosophic, perhaps astrologically- 
tinged notions of universal inconstancy, 
or an anarchic variable in the sum of 
human fortunes. But as early as 
Chaucer, and in Lydgate’s Troy Book 
(1412-20), the word is stongly linked 
with the alleged infidelity of woman: 
‘They say that chaunge and mutabylyte/ 
Apropred ben to femynyte.’ Mutability 
climaxes and conjoins Posthumus’s 
catalogue of reproach. If Imogen has 
yielded to Iachimo, all trust has ebbed 
from life and Hell is near. (Pp. 3-5) 


Steiner then turns to the syntax. Here 
again he explicates a comparison with 
other speeches in other plays. He notes, 
for example, that the convulted syntax 
of lines 27-28 (All faults that name, 
nay, that hell knows, why hers/In part, 
or all: but rather all. .) accurately 
reflects the mental confusion and anger 
of Posthumous at his wife and her 
supposed lover: . “in his enraged mind 
as in his syntax, Iachimo and Imogen 
are momentarily entangled” [p- 5]. 

He next turns to the. style and 
cadence of the passage: 


The bulk of Posthumus’s indictment 
has an undeniable seriousness and 
disgust; but the repeated ‘hers,’ the 
naive cumulation of vehemence produce 


a delicate counter-movement. “PU 
write against them” is nearcomedy. 
Indeed, such is the effect of levity and f 
doggerel at the close of the passage, 
that various editors regard the last 
line as a spurious addendum. Might 
it be that at some level immediately 
below articulate intent, Posthumus does 
not, cannot wholly believe Iachimo 
(it is of the essence of tragi-comedy 
that self-destructive blindness be, 
wherever possible, qualified)? Moreover, 
as scholars point out, Posthumus’s 
‘phillipic is, at almost every stage, 
conventional; his vision of corrupt 
woman is a locus communis. Close 
parallels to it may be found in 
Harrington’s translation of Ariosto’s 
Orlando Furioso (XXVII), in Book 
X of Paradise Lost, in Marston’s Fawn, 
and in numerous Jacobean satirists 
and moralists. This stylized fabric 
again alerts us to a certain distance 
between Posthumus’s true self and 
the fury of his statement. The nausea 
of Othello, moving from sexual shock 
to a vision of universal chaos, and the 
infirm hysteria of Leontes, in The 
Winter’s Tale have a very different 
pitch. (pp. 6-7). 


In both cases Steiner may rely on his 
own previous reading; but he could as 
well have conducted this stage of his 
evaluation largely based on concordances 
and indexes to Shakespeare. 

In conclusion Steiner notes the range 
of intertextuality he feels is relevant 
to a discussion of this passage, or to any 
Shakespearean text: 


The determination of tone-values, 
of the complete semantic event brought 
about by Posthumus’s words, the 
attempt to grasp the full reach of those 
words both inward and in respect of 
other personabes and the audience, 
moves in concentric and ever-widening 
circles. From Posthumus Leonatus 
at the close of Act II, we proceed to 
Cymbeline as a whole, then to the body 
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of Shakespearean drama and to the 
context of cultural reference and 
literature on which it draws.... And 
where are the confines of relevance? 
No text earlier than or contemporane- 
ous with Shakespeare can, a priori, 
be ruled out as having no conceivable 
bearing. No aspect of Elizabethan and 
European culture is formally irrelevant 
to the complete context of a 
Shakespearean passage. Explorations 
of semantic structure very soon raise 
the problem of infinite series. (P. 7) 


This method of close reading seems to 
me appropriate for a study of traditional 
Chinese verse? such as Tu Fu’s # # (712- 
770) 


“*Duk-*diou [Tu-cho]”’ 


(Drinking Alone) 
j l lýs $K Be 
bo sep fiom liom miuan 
BB +Q a B bad 
k’ai tsuən duk diəu dii 
m k i & RR 
piap  piog niem lak sio 
{T i E th RR 
hap nie zag x’o lii 
i F W x Bg 
bak liue t dzam_ tfien iən 


4 i f A tf 
ieu pien tək dzii yiei 


# de is x kK 


puen miu hian mien Iei 
AR pi fiat & Re 
plou sie pau tan slei 


[Reconstructed T’ang pronunciation is 
after Todo Akiyasu ÆR , Kanwa 
Daijiten RAAF HE (Tokyo: Gakusho 
kenkyusha FA WAAL , 1978); rhyme is 
*i fie Z .] 


As I walk in wooden clogs through the 
deep woods it grows late; 
I open the wine jar and lingeringly 


pour myself alone a cup. 
Ascending bees stick to the falling 
willow catkins;!° 


Aligned ants mount a withered pear 
11 


tree. 

My poor talents shame me before a 
true recluse. 

But in this secluded place I find 
contentment. 


I never thought to sit official’s carriages, 
to don their caps. 

It’s not that I am contemptuous of the 
times. !2 


In a typical traditional analysis of 
this poem, some information as to its 
date and circumstances might be provided 
by a Chinese critic. Huang Ho’s 48 (f. 
1226) claim that it was written in 761 
while Tu Fu was living in his Ts’ao-t’ang 
Witz (Thatched Hut) near Ch’eng-tu 
has been generally accepted.!2 The 
poetry of this period is pastoral and often 
reminiscent of T’ao Ch’ien fa (365- 
427). The Ts’ao-t’ang was a’ kind. of 
hermitage and Tu Fu commonly took 
on the role of a recluse in his verse of 
this period.!* 

Given the conventional mode of 
reading a poem in its cultural and political 
context in traditional China, it would 
not be amiss to bring forth comparable 
poems by contemporaries such as Li 
Po’s #4 (701-762) : 


“Yueh-hsia tu-cho” H F 8% 
(Drinking Alone Beneath the Moon) 


{tl — a > 
Atk Ro 
SER BHAA > 
NE R= A o 
ARR MK 
% tERRR SY o 
WP Ae > 
TT PAR © 
RK AH ia» 
RAY F Ro 
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HE Ry fh AK 
MRED Ko 
Ik a SRE AR RE o 
HA Ro 


Amidst blossoms, a pot of wine. 

I drink alone, without a friend. 

I raise the cup, inviting the bright moon. 

With my shadow opposite, this makes 
three. 

But Moon is not a drinker, 

Shadow only follows me around. 

With Moon and Shadow as makeshift 
companions 

We make merry in keeping with the 
spring. 

I sing,.and Moon sways back and forth; 

I dance, and Shadow runs helter-skelter. 

As long as we’re sober we share our 
happiness, 

_ Once we’re drunk we go our separate 

ways. 

Joining forever in a passionless journey, 

Lets meet far away at the Milky 
Way 15 


or Wang Wei’s E# (701-761) 


“Chudi kuan” 47 Hay 
(Bamboo-and Cottage) 


E A PY SE 
oH OE Se 
RATHA 
8A AK HR o 


Sifting alone amidst secluded bamboos, 

I play the zither, then utter a long 
whistle. 

Deep in the grove, unknown to people— 

The bright moon comes to shine upon 
one.!6 


Here it is not necessary to go into 
a detailed comparison of these poems. 
However, it can be seen that the 
solitariness of .Wang Weis poem is a 
condition the poet (or his person) desires, 
while the gregarious Li Po seems to be 
chafing over the situation, a stance much 
closer to the traditional taboo in Chinese 


here primarily at 


culture (and other cultures) on drinking 
alone. 

To return to the text of Tu Fu’s 
poem, let us attempt a further analysis 
based somewhat on modern Western 
methods of explication des textes or close 
reading. This analysis is based in a large 
part on traditional Chinese commentaries 
— not all intended to aid in the reading 
of the poem.”!? But we are aiming 
understanding and 
interpretation, two functions basic to 
these commentaries. Í 

The opening phrase of the poem, 
*bo *sep sf , is very uncommon in 
traditional literature through the T’ang. 
It is not glossed at all in the Chung-wen 
ta tz’u-lien PAAR HR The P’ei-wen 
yün-fu WAS ARK (v. 6, p. 4202, bottom) 
cites Yuan Ts’an’s #4 (420477) 
biography in the Nan-shih $ (History 
of the Southern Dynasties) as the locus 
classicus and notes only this poem by 
Tu Fu as another example of usage. 
Actually, Tu Fu employed the phrase 
in four poems, all of which are involved 
with reclusion.'® It will suffice to cite 
one here, “Pei lin” 4448 (Northern 
Neighbor), written in 759 for District 
Magistrate Wang EA RF 1° who lived 
near to the Thatched Hut: 


BF AY ELE ae > 
BAH o 
FAR E 
HE EY o 
Sh ih > 
BERETA W o 
RRIEK?’ 
SNE o 


How could the Magistrate leave office 
because his term was up? 

Only after hiding yourself were you 
free from official duties. 

With green cash ? you’ve bought some 
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wild bamboo; 

In a white kerchief you live on the 
bank of the River. 

Yau love wine like Shan Chien, 

And compose poetry like Ho Hsiin.2! 

From time to time you come to visit 
this sick old man, 

Wearing wooden clogs you reach the 
high grasses [before my house] .2? 


Here the theme is clearly one of rejecting 
government service. Magistrate Wang 
has retired and is attired in the white 
kerchief ( AS ) of the recluse or 
common man (ritual required that 
something be worn on the head by 
all but the most bohemian in ancient 
China); drinking (like Shan Chien) and 
poetry (like Ho Hsiin) are his occupations 
now. Tu Fu further portrays himself 
as a hermit with high grasses separating 
him from the world. In Yūan Ts’an’s 
biography wooden clogs similarly indicate 
a predilection for the reclusive life, 
as the following passage indicates: 


XPA BRE B— + KAO 
FA H d A oP ie SS PSR se eee 
BSE Se BOR RH EE ASS i 
BE CDS Sat 7528 Mae th 


Yuan Ts’an once went walking 
in wooden clogs on a small lane in the 
suburbs of Po-yang. He met a gentle- 
man and asked him to drink with him. 
The next day this man thought Yuan 
had paid him special attention and 
came to his gate seeking entrance. Ts’an 
said, “Yesterday I had no companion 
with whom to drink, I invited him 
merely because he chanced to be there.” 
After all, he refused to meet him. 

He once wrote a five-word poem 
which read: 

Although the places I’ve visited 

' have all been in the capital area [where 
I've been serving], I long to wander 


to the corners of the world. This was 
probably his ambition,?* 


To return to Tu Fu, his clogs now 
firmly in place, we find him striding 
to a deep forest, where he’s unlikely to - 
find a drinking companion. - Opening his 
wine jar, he drinks at his ease, with no 
one to hurry him with toasts or boasts. 
Even the sound here — *duk *diou *dii 
4 — echoes the sense as the 
repeated “d” initials “linger” just as the 
poet does at the end of line 2. The poet 
is so relaxed that he notes nature in its 
greatest detail (in lines three and four): 
bees soaring and a tiny trail of ants. 
But these tiny insects may also be more 
suggestive. The bees, who have craned 
their necks to look at a goal far above 
them (the willow catkins), find themselves 
quickly drifting back to earth once 
they have reached them. Again here 
the sounds of this line support the 
meaning: the near-rhymed compound 
*nlan-*p’ion {tg seems to ascend, too, 
until the harsh sound of *lak brings 
them back to earth. On the other hand, 
the ants — also linked by the juncture 
of the final in *han and the initial in 
*nle — are content to pursue a earth- 
bound and more mundane object, in the 
withered pear tree. 

The Korean commentator I Shik # fi 
of the I dynasty 4 ag quotes Wang Chu 
žk (997-1057), a scholar to whom an 
important Tu Fu commentary is 
attributed, in claiming that this second 
couplet is wu-wei lk “tasteless” — as 
is drinking alone (Tsuan-chu Tu-shih 
Lfeng T'ang pichieh set 4.33 RE Ht 
f% , ch. 10, fol. 14a [p. 745], Tu-shih 
tsung-k an #8] edition [ Taipei: 
Ta-tungk i , 1974]). Shan Fui (fl. 
1430), a Ming exegete, counters with 
the argument that this couplet is the 
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focus of the opening four lines, *miuan 
and *dii in lines one and two used 
particularly to allow the persona leisure 
to dwell on the tiny insects about him 
(Tu Tu-shih yi le RFRA , ch. 
8, fol. 14b [p. 582], Tu-shih ts’ung-k ‘an 
edition). i l 

Furthermore, in the Pi ya H 
[Addenda to the Frh-ya], a Sung dynasty 
work by Lu Tien {H which glosses 
texts on flora and fauna, we. find the 
following passage on i-hang #f7 (a line 
or column of ants): ` 


EYE: [ RHAAFRARBAt. J 
HEL: ERRAT ARARE o J 
FRRAE BURR: MBF LAE 
SLR PSS AOE © i 


Chuang-tzu also said, “Yao neither 
possessed men nor allowed himself 
to be possessed by them.”’ Therefore, it 
is said, “When one has achieved his 
goals, he marches like ants do, when 
he has not achieved them, he flies off 
like a magpie.’ A line of ants, even 
though extremely far reaching, has an 
order to it, moving only as fast as is 
necessary. Therefore, when a gentleman 
has obtained his goals, he advances 
in a pure fashion like this.25 


Whether this is Tu Fu ‘‘hearing inside a 
word or phrase the history of its 
future echoes”? [see Steiner’s claim for 


Shakespeare above], or merely a 
conception of ants shared by scholars 
throughout . history is difficult to 
determine — the couplet “When one 


has achieved his goals, he marches like 
ants do, when he has not achieved them, 
he flies off like a magpie? — has an 
axiomatic flavor to it. But in any case, 
there seems to be reference in these 
couplets to the political ambitions of 
scholars in general and perhaps Tu Fu 


in particular (are there puns on mÆ 
*nign *bion [to serve respectfully] and 
TH *han *nze [to behave in accordance 
with the Way]. Both ants and bees are 
insects with societies that have been 
compared to that of humans (cf. the 
Tang ch’uan-ch’t ‘“Nan-k’o  T’ai-shou 
chuan” MAAF ) and thus the 
futility of their attempts to ascend in 
the world (because their goals of ascent — 
dropping catkins and dead wood — 
are worthless) may have implications 
towards those humans attempting to 
ascend the official ladder of a dying 
government in Ch’ang-an. 

The setting, both physical and 
metaphorical, established in the first 
stanza, the final four lines present the 
poet’s emotional commentary on it. He 
has settled himself to drink a bit and to 
reflect on his “poor talents” F , a 
phrase he may have borrowed from a 
poem by Hsieh Ling-yiin Be (385- 
443) seeing off someone going into 
retirement. As Tu Fu several centuries 
later, Hsieh was embarrassed that he did 
not have the “talent” to reject official 
life and join him. But Tu Fu turns 
Hsieh’s self-admonition around, wishing 
that he had had the opportunity to 
serve at court and reject it, the course 
of a “true recluse.” He is rather a 
“recluse by chance” rather than choice. 
Yet, he explains, he finds contentment 
in this secluded place and was not able 
to reject appointments simply because 
he never sought them. 

This seems to mark a dramatic change 
in Tu Fu, since he had for years sought 
to serve in the government. Yet in 
examining the commentary to these 
lines, we note that “*tJien-ian (true 
recluse) may well be used ironically here. 
The commentary (by Ch’iu Chao-ao 
Hkg [1638-c. 1713]) notes that when 
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Ho Shang-chih fijf 2 (382-460) returned 
to his official life after “retiring,” Yiian 
Shu #7 (408-453) compiled a book 
of Chen-yin chuan AKW {8 (Traditions of 
True Recluses) to mock Ho.?? Thus Tu 
Fu, by disassociating himself from ‘true 
recluses” may be suggesting he would 
still be available for service. : 

The texture between the words 
*miu an it “grows late” in line one, 
*dii #2 “leisurely” or ‘‘lingeringly” in 
line two, *lak % “fallen” in line three, 
and *k’o i; ‘“‘withered”?® in line four 
may also indicate Tu Fu’s reclusion is 
one brought on by his own circumstances 
— late in life, fallen on bad times (or 
perhaps in the examinations), and though 
formerly a proud, tall tree of a man, 
now withered — more than his natural 
inclinations.?° 

The allusion to Yiian Shu, however, 
complicates our reading slightly, since 
Yüan’s nephew is Yüan Ts’an, the man 
who favored wooden clogs, wine, and 
reclusion. This possible network of 
meanings may simply indicate that 
Tu Fu had just been reading the Nan-shih 
where both of their biographies appear 
in chiian 26.°° It, along with the 
references to Chuang-tzu and Hsieh 
Ling-ytin, combine in an extratextual 
echo of the literal meaning of the poem. 

A final comment seems necessary on 
the binome *hian *mien HÆ (official’s 
carriages and caps). The locus classicus 
is Chuang-tzu (Chapter 16, “Shan hsing” 
ft [Mending the Inborn Nature] ): 


ARAB ES > ERIN > MRE 
Dat SR ME 22 SZARA GA AR 
Zane > MRS > JEM » BoM 
Met BS HORA HORA 
IE o BOR FRAT BRE > RBS > Jt 
RFU el PERM BR o 


When the men of ancient times 


spoke of the fulfillment of ambition, 

` they did not mean fine carriages and 
caps. They meant simply that joy was 
so complete that it could not be made 
greater. Nowadays, when men speak 
of the fulfillment of ambition, they 
mean fine carriages and caps. But 
carriages and caps affect the body alone, 
not the inborn nature and fate. Such 
things from time to time may happen 
to come your way. When they come, 
you cannot keep them from arriving, 
but when they depart you cannot stop 
them from going. Therefore, carriages 
and caps are no excuse for becoming 
puffed up with pride, and hardship 
and poverty are no excuse for fawning 
on the vulgar. You should find the 
same joy in one condition as in the 
other and thereby be free of care, 
that is all. [A Concordance to Chuang 
Tzu HEF 5/8 (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1956), pp. 41-42; 
Watson, p. 174] 


The argument here may undermine the 
last lines of Tu Fu’s poem, where he 
too argues against any sort of contempt 
or pride in rejecting official positions — 
it was comething which, like Chuang-tzu’s 
“inborn nature” #£ was basic to himx 
(*puan). 

The concept of *duk 38 is central 
to many T’ang poems.*! Tu Fu himself 
mentions the word 167 times in his 
works. Aside from the “Yieh-hsia 
tu-cho” by Li Po cited above, Li has 
three others of the same title and a 
number of poems in which the term 
*duk or *duk-*digu 33% appears as a 
part of the title. But as in the verse cited 
above, Li Po tends to emphasize the 
pouring and drinking of wine as much as 
his *duk or “solitariness.” He invites 
the moon and his shadow to accompany 
him, but eventually realizes, as he 
Eecomes drunker, their unreliability as 
companions of the cup. Li Po’s *duk is 
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a lonely state, one which most often 
left him forelorn. Wang Wei, however, 
finds *duk in ‘“Chu-li kuan” a state well 
suited for meditation. He seeks no 
company, yet somehow the moon comes 
to him. In this and other poems by Wang 
on this theme, the term *duk may best 
be defined as “solitude” and is closely 
associated with eremitism. For Tu Fu, 
however, *duk is a state of being alone, 
an opportunity to test, independently, 
his ethical mettle. A chance for self 
cultivation. In this way he reflects such 
traditional Confucian statements on this 
state as “There is no evil to which the 
mean man, dwelling retired, will not 
proceed. . . . Therefore, the superior 
man must be watchful over himself when 
he is alone’ /\AMIE ARS » AHT 
BMBF Bt: = (Ta hsüeh 
xz # , Commentary 6.2; translation by 
James Legge, The Chinese Classics, v. 
I, pp. 366-67 [Taipei: Chin-hstieh $ , 
1969]) or “There is nothing more visible 
than what is secret, and nothing more 
manifest than what is minute. Therefore 
the superior man is watchful over himself, 


when he is alone” HAM, AMFA, 
MEFRER Bb - (Chung yung phe I. 
1.4; translation Legge, The Chinese 
Classics, v. I, p. 384). But perhaps the 
most relevant passages in this regard 
are to be found in Meng-tzu Hf : 


ERP CRUE WARE ZEM T RES 
Kid OH MRS} KA TH 

“Ho MRE > RRKIES > REDE 
Mo WZA ° 


To swell in the wide house of the 
world, to stand in the correct seat 
of the world, and to walk in the great 
path of the world; when he [the “‘great 
man” Axx | obtains his desire for 
office, to practise his principles for 
the good of the people; and when that 
desire is disappointed, to practise them 


alone; to be above the power of riches 
and honors to make dissipated, of 
poverty and mean condition to make 
swerve from principle, and of power 
and force to make bend: — these 
characteristics constitute the great man. 
(Meng-tzu, III.Bii.3; Legge, v. I, p. 265) 


* * * 


ZA » fae + BRIAR i ARG > 
RHH o BB > REHA Bt UREK 
Fo 


When the men of antiquity realized 
their wishes, benefits were conferred 
by them on the people. If they did 
not realize their wishes, they cultivated 
their personal character and became 
illustrious in the world. If poor, they 
attended to their own virtue in solitude; 
if advanced to dignity, they made the 


whole kingdom virtuous as well. 
(Meng-tzu, VILA.ix.6; Legge, v. I, 
p. 453) 


Especially in the passages from Mencius, 
some affinity between Taoist (cf. 
Chuang-izu passage cited above) and 
Confucian attitudes regarding the solitary 
life may be seen, an affinity which may 
better allow us to understand Tu Fu’s 
attitude during his “Thatched Hut” era. 
In a sense, he saw his solitude and 
unrealized wishes as a test of his inner 
strength .and perhaps even entertained 
the idea that if he were able to “attend 
to his virtue in solitude,” he might again 
be “advanced to dignity” and make his 
“whole kingdom virtuous as well.” 
The Yüan-dynasty commentator Chao 
Fang #7} (1319-1369) similarly sees 
this poem by Tu Fu as based on fan-yü 
RÆ or “irony” (Tu-li Chao-chu HÈ $8 
at ch. B, fol. 8a [p. 93], Tu-shih ts’ung- 
k’an edition). 

Finally, the commentators suggest 
various poems for comparison to 
“Tucho.” Hsü Chi-jen Æt of the 
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Sung dynasty places the poem (see his 
Chi chien-chia chu fen-lei Tu Kung-pu 
shih FRED MBH ABH sch. 15, fol. 
32b-33a [p. 988], Tu-shih ts‘ung-k ‘an 
edition) in the context of other drinking 
poems and juxtaposes it to “Tu-cho 


ch’eng-shih” HHE : ; 


HEKE? 
ARE HR © 
RRB >» 
ERA A H o 
FRIBEMR » 
EAT BES o 
GR INE By > 
EAFA © 
The candle wick sparks to what great 
joy? 
The wine is green — just right for a 
friend. 
In drunkeness let yourself realize you're 
a traveler; i 


As the poem is completed it seems to 
have been inspired! 

With warfare still before my eyes, 

How can I plan my life in Confucian 
ways? 

As if tied down by a minor post. 

I bow my head in shame before those 
out in the wilds.?? 


This poem is similar to “Tu-cho” 
in several aspects. The sorrow of drinking 
alone is revealed in the first couplet: 
the fortune traditionally seen in a 
sparking candle wick cannot be real, 
the poet says, since he has no one to 
drink with. Line three continues this 
mood with drunkeness affording both a 
clearer view of reality (under the 
influence of the wine the poet can 
fainlly admit he is essentialy homeless) 
and a euphoric overassessment of his 
poetic talent (he claims the Muse has 
visited him). Line three reveals a truth, 
line four blurs one. In the final four 
lines although Tu Fu rejects the official 
life, he is again unable to make the 


commitment necessary to become a 
real recluse. It is these lines which are 
closest to “Tu-cho” and seem to have 
been part of a Leitmotif during the 
“Thatched Hut” days. 

Other commentators, Shao Fu% {¥ of 
the Ming perhaps notable among them 
(see his Tu-lit chi-chieh ttt 469% | ch. 2, 
fol. 26a [p. 129], Tu-shih ts ‘ung-k ‘an 
edition), have argued that ‘“Tu-cho” 
is a “continuation” of “Lo-jih” % g (The 
Setting Sun) which precedes it in many 
editions: 


7% AGE Be ay » 
ERAR o 
FIRER 
BEIE FIRE o 
ni Ri R 
M Ft BEBE o 
ROAR HE Th » 
HATE © 


The setting sun is in the door curtain’s 
hook — i 
Along the brook spring’s affairs take 
on a seclusion. 

A sweet fragrance hems the vegetable 
garden on the bank, 

The woodcutters’ campfires lean toward 
their boats at the sandbar. 

Chirping birds struggle for a branch 
and fall, 

Flying insects fill the courtyard with 
their processions. 

“Cloudy lees, who made you?” 

One swall will dismiss a thousand 
sorrows.°? . 


While it is true that this poem was 
probably written at about the same 
time as ‘‘Tu-cho,” we cannot be sure it 
was written on the same evening, as 
some commentaries claim. And although 
the sixth and seventh line may 
approximate the bees and ants of our 
poem (it is of interest that a political 
reading is also attached to line six here 
by some exegetes), the basic sentiments 
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of the two couplets are quite different. 

These + references do underline, 
however, the Chinese traditional readers’ 
concept that “Tu-cho”’ is to be read as 
a part of Tu Fu’s life. These poems, 
and other comments, attempt to define 
precisely in terms of time and space, 
the actual setting of the poem. Thus 
“Lo-jih” is related, since it may provide 
a “biographical link.”™ This is shih} 
“poem” as shih $ “historical fact.” 

Having attempted to apply some 
methods of reading Western works to Tu 
Fu’s forest, let us return to Frost’s woods 
with a technique or two from traditional 
Chinese poetics. 

First, some biographical details related 
to “Stopping by Woods” might be 
provided. Frost himself was fond of 
claiming he wrote the poem “with one 
stroke of the pen like the stroke 
of a racquet, club, or headman’s axe.” 
A contrived description of the composi- 
tion of this poem can be found in 
Lawrance Thompson’s biography, Robert 
Frost, the Years of Triumph (1915-1933) 
[New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1970]. The scene takes place in late 
June 1922, when Frost was 48 years 
old, in his home at 1432 Washtenaw 
Avenue, Ann Arbor, Michigan: 


Fatigued and yet elated, after 
finishing the rough draft of “New 
Hampshire” in one stretch of work, 
Frost was not immediately aware that 
he had written straight through the 
short June night. When he put his 
pen down on the dining-room table and 
stretched, looking out through the 
living-room window, he was surprised 
to see that there was light in the east 
and that the syringa bush at the edge 
of the front lawn was already coming 
out of darkness. With a sense of 
unusual excitement, he stood up, 
walked stiffly to the front door, 


opening it, descended the stone steps 
to the dewheavy grass, and stood 
marveling less at the dawn than at 
his night’s work. Never before, in all 
his years of sitting up late to write, 
had he worked straight through until 
morning. Even now, with the poem 
tentatively finished, he was riot ready 
to stop. There was something else he 
wanted to write, or that he felt impelled 
to write, although he had nothing 
immediately in mind as a starter. Back 
into the house he went, moving through 
the living room to the dining room 
almost as though he were sleepwalking. 
He picked up his pen, found a clean 
page, and began a lyric which had 
nothing to do with the dawn of a 
June day. He seemed to hear the words, 
as though they were spoken to him, 
and he wrote them down as best he 
could, in his fatigue, even though 
they came so indistinctly at times 
that he was uncertain what he heard. 
In a short time, and without too much 
trouble, he completed a draft of [the] 
four quatrains [which form “Stopping 
by Woods”]. [pp. 236-237] 


This biographical context reveals distance 
between the poet — on a June morning 
in Michigan — and his chosen scene — 
a winter eve in New England. Given the 
pressures of Frost’s tenure as poet-in- 
residence at the University of Michigan, *° 
his contemplation of the peacefulness 
of the woods is all the more understand- 
able. Such biographical investigation 
would normally be supplemented by 
an examination of pan-pen hik% OT 
editions in traditional Chinese scholarship. 
Here again ‘Stopping by Woods” 
fortuitously provides a good example of 
the effectiveness of this approach, for 
further reading reveals that the first 
draft of the final stanza originally began 
as follows: 


The woods are lovely dark and deep 
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But I have promises to keep 
That bid me give the reins a shake 


Frost then changed the third line to two 
lines: 


That bid me on, and there are miles 
To go before I sleep. 


Finally, he struck on the version which 
is so well known today. 

This information may shift our 
attention from these last two lines to 
that preceding them: 


But I have promises to keep. 


It is this line which existed in the earliest 
version and may well be endowed with 
the idea of moral obligations or with 
Frost’s commitment to establish himself 
as a major poet (see Thompson, p. 598, 
no. 17). 

A third technique as we saw above 
commonly used by Chinese critics is 
comparison of a poem with others by the 
same poet. The traditional critic was 
able to employ his vast mental corpus of 
memorized verse in this process. We 
moderns are left with concordances, 
dictionaries, our much less developed 
mental corpus, and, on occasion, luck. 
In this case it is perhaps fortunate that 
Frost’s “Into My Own”? was placed at 
the head of his first published volume of 
verse (A Boy’s Will[London, 1931]) 
where most readers might encounter it. 
And since it seems of especial relevance 
as a key to understanding ‘Stopping 
by Woods,” it is cited in toto here: 


One of my wishes is that those dark 
trees, 

So old and firm they scarcely show the 
breeze, . 

Were not, as twere, the merest mask 
of gloom, 


But stretched away unto the edge of 
doom. 


I should not be withheld but that some 
day 

Into their vastness I should steal away, 

Fearless of ever finding open land, 

Or highway where the slow wheel 
pours the sand. 


I do not see why I should e’er turn 
back, 

Or those should not set forth upon 
my track 

To overtake me, who should miss me 
here 

And long to know if still I held them 
dear. 


They would not find me changed from 
him they knew — 

Only more sure of all I thought was 
true. 


This poem, written by a much younger 
Frost, is based in part on Sonnet 116 
by Shakespeare. But the ramifications 
of Frost’s borrowing lie outside our 
concerns. Rather the kind of reckless 
tone of this verse — a tone which more 
subtlely informs the first three stanzas 
of “Stopping by Woods” — might be 
emphasized. But the Frost of “Stopping 
by Woods” is not as confident of the 
morality of such an escape. He wants 
privacy and thus “stops without a 
farmhouse near.” Lulled by “easy wind 
and downy flake” and the “lovely, 
dark, and deep”? woods, it is only those 
promises which recall him to his senses 
in the fourteenth line, the fulcrum of the 
poem. 

Steiner’s commentary on Posthumous’ 
soliloquy might also be augmented by 


‘the methods of our postulated traditional 


Chinese reader. In looking for the date 
of the passage, he would find Cymbeline 
affixed within the last group of 
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Shakespeare’s works written during 
his retirement in Stratford: Pericles, 
Cymbeline [c. 1609-1610], The Winter’s 
Tale, and The Tempest.*°° He might 
examine suspected sources of the play 
such as the Decameron, II, 9, The Mirrour 
for Magistrates (1587 ed.), Frederyk of 
Jennen (1560), or The Rare Triumphs 
of Love and Fortune (printed 1589) 
for possible parallels. Within commentary 
on Posthumous’ speech itself, he might 
note — by consulting recent critics — that 
the tragic vein of this oration is part of 
a general transformation within the 
play from tragedy to tragicomedy (see, 
for example, James Nosworthy’s 
comments in The Arden Shakespeare, 


Cymbeline [hereafter Arden; London: 
Methuen and Co. Ltd, 1966 rpt.], 
“Introduction,” p. lxvi). The speech 


has also been termed ‘‘only for the closet” 
by Horace Howard Furness (see his A 
Variorum Edition of Shakespeare: The 
Tragedie of Cymbeline [hereafter 
Variorum; Philadelphia and London: J. 
B. Lippincott Co., 1913], p. 165, note 
to line 197). F. W. Brownlow (Two 
Shakespearean Sequences [Pittsburgh: 
University of Pittsburgh, 1977]) has 
it as certain to the audience’s lack of 
confidence in Posthumous: “Much 
will have to happen before we take 
seriously again a man who talks of 
full-acorn’d boars crying ‘O!’ and 
mounting” [p. 141]. In some editions 
this speech forms a separate scene (v), 
in others the conclusion to scene iv. It 
seems to me the scene is balanced 
somewhat by Imogen’s own on learning 
that Posthumous believe her to have 
been untrue: i 


False to his bed? What is it to be false? 

To lie in watch there, and to think on 
him? 

To weep-‘twixt clock and clock? If 


Quarterly 


sleep charge Nature, 

To break it with a fearful dream of him, 

And cry myself awake? That’s false 
to’s bed, is it? 

. . I false? Thy conscience witness: 

lachimo, 

Thou didst accuse him of incontinency; 

Thou then look’dst like a villain: now, 


methinks, 

Thy favour’s good enough. Some jay 
of Italy 

(Whose mother was her painting) hath 
betray’d him: 

Poor I am stale, a garment out of 
fashion, 

And, for I am richer than to hang by 
th’ walls, 

I must be ripp’d: — to pieces with me! 
—O, 


Men’s vows are women’s traitors! All 
good seeming, 

By thy revolt, O husband, shall be 
though 

Put worn a bait for ladies. 

[Arden, pp. 90-92: IIliv, 4045, 47-57] 


Posthumous in his speech shows the 
frame of mind necessary to have been 
duped so easily by lachimo. In 1.ii.48-49 
he has vowed: 


Remain, remain thou [he addresses 
here Imogen’s ring which she gave 
him as a token] 

While sense can keep it on.... [my 
italics] 


In his agitation with Iachimo’s claim to 
have seduced Imogen he removes the ring 
(II.iv.106), symbolically also removing his 
sense. His subsequent speech is properly 
senseless. Our speech also contrasts 
sharply with Iachimo’s own description 
of Imogen’s purity as he secretly observes 
herin her bed (ILii.1 1ff). 

And, although Steiner’s intertextual 
winnowing and sifting have produced 
an impressive spectrum of related passages 
in other works, he neglects some within 
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Cymbeline itself. The “stamp and coin” 
imagery recurs later in the play (V.iv.22- 
25), although not in a sexual context. 
Posthumous builds to his boar metaphor 
by referring earlier in his fit to another 
member of the animal world (II.iv.132): 
“She [Imogen] hath been colted by 
him [Iachimo].” Previously, moreover, 
Jachimo asked that”. . . sleep, thou ape 
of death, lie dull upon her [again 
Imogen}” (ILii.31). And in Iachimo’s 
accusation of Posthumous (I.vii.47-49) 
he claims: 


“The cloyed will — 
That satiate yet unsatisfied desire, that 
tub 
Both filled and running — ravening first 
the lamb, 
Longs after for the garbage. . .” 


is echoed in the last lines of Iachimo’s 
vigil in Imogen’s bed chamber: 


Swift, swift, you dragons of the night, 
that dawning l 

May bare the raven’s eye! 
fear; (I1.ii.48-49) 


I lodge in 


Here Iachimo seems to fear discovery (see 
also comments by Nosworthy, Arden, 
p. 52, note to line 4) — he is the raven 
both here and by implication above with 
his “cloyed will.” Thus the bestial image 
(the boar) in Posthumous’ soliloquy 
is echoed elsewhere throughout the play 
in reference to the seduction of Imogen. 
She, ironically, sees her supposed seducer, 
lachimo, as a mere “jay” (III.v.50). 
Finally, there is a wealth of 
commentary on lines, phrases, and words 
in this speech which was not explored 
by Steiner. It will suffice to cite two 
examples here. First, the comments to 
line 168 [line 16 as Steiner and we cite 
the text above] from The Arden 
Shakespeare: Cymbeline, James Nos- 


worthy, ed., p. 72: 


A German one] Rowe’s admust- 
ment of F “a Iarman on.” “On” for 
“one” (and vice versa) occurs several 
times in F Cym. “Tarmen’’ for 
“German” is common; E. E. Topsell 
(History of  Four-footed Beasts) 
describes the swine of nether Germany f 
as “fierce, strong, and very fat,” which - 
suits ‘‘full-acorn’d boar” but js, 
presumably, at variance with the 
appearance and methods of Iachimo. 
Dowden suggests that “Iarman’” may 
stand for “german,” “germane,” and 
would interpret as “geunine,” 
“thorough,” but Dr H. F. Brooks 
points out (privately) that the pun on 
“boar” and “boor,” i.e. a German or 
Dutch (Low German) peasant (O.E.D., 
sense 2) vindicates Rowe’s interpreta- 


tion. Thiselton’s proposal ‘“alarum’d 
on” is ingenious but unnecessary. 
Several other emendations, all 


preposterous, have. been put forward. 
There is a relevant parallel in Ado, 
IV.i57-62, where Claudio says: “Out 
on thee! Seeming! I will write against 
it:/Your seem to me, as Dian in her 
orb,/As chaste as is the bud ere it be 
blown;/But you are more intemperate 
in your blood/Than Venus, or those 
pamper’d animals/That rage in savage 
sensuality.” Here, as in Cym., an angry 
man is fulminating against alleged 
unchastity: both men allude to Diana: 
both propose to write against 
something. The ‘‘chaste bud” and 
“pudency so rosy” probably derive 
from the same image, and Claudio’s 
“‘pamper’d animals” re very probably 
swine.” 


Then Horace Howard Furness’ conviction 
(following Daniel) that the final line of 
this speech is an interpolation (first in 
his preface, Variorum, p. xiii): 


The last line of the Fourth Scene 
of the Second Act jars in the reading, 
and seems to me an excrescene of the 
interpolator. i 
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and again in his commentary to the 
text (p. 168, note to line 231): 


The very Diuels . . . better] DANIEL 
(p. 86): Qy. is this last line the cynical 
note of some reader of the MS. play, 
accidentally foisted into the text? 
The sense and sentence are complete 
without it, and the speech should 
surely end with the rhyming couplet. 
[Oxen and wainropes cannot hale me 
to the belief that this line is 
. Shakespeare’s — ED.] 


Concluding Remarks 


Having considered several poems from 
both traditions, some conclusions, albeit 
provisional, can perhaps be drawn. First, 
in dealing with traditional verse — for 
the moment let us posit a transition from 
traditional to modern literature in both 
cultures during the second decade of the 
twentieth century, thereby defining as 
“traditional” all literature theretofore ?7 
— like that of Shakespeare or Tu Fu, 
we are confronting a sort of text for 
which meaning must be reconstructed 
through various artificial means such as 
the study of dead languages, the use of 
dictionaries, commentaries, and the like. 
Although it would have been nice to have 
been there, this is impossible. It is 
impossible, please note, for both the 
modern Western reader and his Chinese 
counterpart. The argument approximates 
Gadamer’s radical historicism here. What 
Gadamer terms the Wirkung or 
conditioning effects of history render a 
modern reader — any modern reader — 
incapable of sharing experiences with 
either a Tu Fu or a Shakespeare. 
Moreover, the results of a modern Chinese 
reader interpreting Tu Fu and my doing 
so are conditioned by our respective 
traditions and will differ somewhat. 


Yet the framework of materials we use 


(primarily commentaries.and other critical 
remarks by traditional Chinese scholars) 
precludes a subjectivistic kind of 
relativism, and prepares the way for 
shared understanding through what might 
be called ‘‘contextualism” (see David 
Couzens Hoy, The Critical Circle: 
Literature, History, and Philosophical 
Hermeneutics [Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1982], p. 69). Thus 
the meaning produced by reading 
“Drinking Alone” was accessible only 
to contemporaries of Tu Fu. Later 
readers, Chinese and Western alike, 
achieve at best significances derived from 
interpreting the poem 

To be sure, the so-called “native 
speaker” — the term is amusing when 
we consider someone walking around 
Taipei speaking in the language of Tu Fu’s 
verse — has an advantage, a certain 
Sichhineinfihlen, which can, it seems to 
me, aid in a degree of . psychological 
reonstruction. But he is much less — or 
should be much less — assured in 
approaching an ancient classic, working 
through the Wirkungsgeschichte of his 
piece, than he would be in reading a 
modern work. 

Thus it is in the area of traditional 
literature that I feel contributions can 
best be made by norrnative- scholars. 
Several of the means of access to the 


(3 


significance of ancient works are 
indiscriminate, affording any scholar 
assistance. Moreover, the traditional 


methods of literary research, as I have 
tried to show in the examples above, can 
be effective in treating our respective 
literary works. Finally, rather than an 
unlikely common poetics, our goal 
should remain the interpretation of a 
foreign culture.for our own. The average 
Chinese critic can not expect to impress ` 
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an Oxford don with every word he writes, our scholarship continue to try to effect 
on Chaucer. And I’ve found — perhaps better understandings of each other’s 
once again in this study—that my feadings literature without attempting to force 
of Tu Fu are often not completely one critical tradition upon another, 
accepted by the Chinese audience. As to allow our small circles of scholars to 
in translation where the new work is as eventually effect the change inherent in 
at least as much a part of the target the £’ai-chi schema. 

literature as it is of the original, so must 
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This paper is the result of research supported by the a grant from the Language and Research 
Fellowship Orogram, jointly sponsored by the Committee of Scientific and Scholarly Cooperation 
with the U.S., Academia Sinica, and the Inter-University Program for Chinese Language Studies in 
Taipei, and funds from the Research Committee of the University of Wisconsin. It was presented 
to an informal group of scholars in Taipei on March 2, 1986. Their comments, and suggestions from 
Professor Te-wei Wang + #8 and Ms. Shu-chuan Ts’ao #¥ #48, have contributed significantly to the 
study. The remaining errors in style, thought and scholarship may all be attributed to the author’s 
obstinancy. . 

1 See also David Lattimore’s comments on this phenomenon in his “Allusion and T’ang Poetry,” 
in Perspectives on the T’ang, Denis Twitchett and Arthur Wright, eds. (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1973), p. 405: “Any attentive reader of T'ang poems knows that they abound with allusion, 
some easy and trite, some difficult and recondite. Every allusion, I shall argue, has somewhat the 
character of an inside joke; but where T’ang times are concerned, we are all more or less outsiders.” 

2 Yip’s “The Framing of Critical Theories: A Reconsideration” [tpm RHEE], Chung-wai 
wen-hsiteh 44388 14.12 (May 1986), 17-33. I use the term poetics here and elsewhere in this 
paper as roughly synonymous with a critical approach (this seems to be Yip’s usage, too). 

3 Robert Frost’s Poems, edited and commentated by Louis Untermeyer (New York: Washington 
Square Press, 1971), p. 194. For further details on the textual history of the poem, see Lawrance 
Thompson, Robert Frost, the Years of Triumph, 1915-1938 (New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1970), p. 599, n. 19. 

4 See, for example, Charles Hartman’s comments in his essay “Poetry” in The Indiana Companion 
to Traditional Chinese Literature, William H. Nienhauser, Jr., ed. (Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana 
University Press, 1986), pp. 60-61. 

5 “Chinese Poetry, American Poetry and Their Respective Readers,” in a Festschrift for Professor 
Gunther Debon entitled Ganz Allmahlich, Roderich Ptak and Siegfried Englert, eds. (Heidelberg: 
Heiddberger Verlagsanstalt und Druckerei, 1986, pp. 166-180). I have argued that the Chinese tend 
to project beyond the text, whereas Westerners prefer to comment on the text itself. Though these 
terms (project and comment) are originally those of Tzevetan Todorov (cf. his Poetics of Prose, 
Richard Howard, Trans.; Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1981), I have redefined them substantial- 
ly in my study along the lines of Jonathan Culler’s preface to Todorov’s study (p. 10). 

6 Of course, American readers from the South who have travelled little in regions where snow and 
cold temperatures prevail for a good part of the year would also lack this Knowledge. But, despite 
these exceptions, this example illustrates the ‘“‘you-had-to-be-there” rule adequately. 
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7 After Babel (Oxford 1977). Since Steiner serves as our “typical Western critic,” some of his 
background may prove instructive. Born in France in 1929, Steiner emigrated to the U.S. at age 11 
and became a U.S. citizen four years later. After finishing high school in the states, he studied at 
the Sorbonne. He graduated form the University of Chicago and did graduate work at Harvard 
University. Currently he is a professor at Cambridge University. 

8 The text here is based on the Arden edition by J. M. Nosworthy but taken from Steiner (pp. 1-2). 
Steiner also notes some of the textual problems involved on p. 2. 

9 See my “Diction, Dictionaries, and the Translation of Classical Chinese Poetry, T’oung Pao, 
64(1978), 47-109. 

10 Literally the bees may be “flying upsidedown” or “looking up — soaring” 4p. 

11 A variant, tao fa| , for Asing [hian*] fý here seems to be the result of a copying error, since the 
characters are very similar in appearance; tao does not fit the meaning of the linc. 

12 Ty shih hsiang-chu #2402: , Chiu Chao-ao 3k # (1638-c. 1713), commentator. 3v. Peking: 
Chung-hua, 1979; rpt. Taipei: Han-ching wen-hua shih-yeh yu-hsien kung-ssu WH X4k H3 APRA 
E) , 1984, v. 2, pp. 804-805. There are at least two translations of this poem, one by A. R. Davis 
(Tu Fu, [New York: Twayne, 1971, p. 81) and one (into German) by Erwin von Zach, Tu Fu’s 
Gedichte (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard-Yenching Institute Studies, 1952), v. I, p. 280. 

13 Li Chen-tung 4) believes the poem to have been written in the third lunar month of 761, 
see his Tu Fu tso-p’in hsi-nien tii GSE (Taipei: Tung-ta t’u-shu kung-ssu X AESA") , 
1977), p. 73. His arguments are not overwhelmingly convincing, however. 

14 On Tu Fu’s verse of this period David Lattimore writes: “Tu Fu’s third period (759-770) belongs to 
the West and South: ... from this time the ailing Tu Fu and his small family were permanent 
charges upon their friends, relatives, and admirers. They moved repeatedly, no doubt as the 
available local literary commissions and charity were exhausted or, sometimes, to avoid rebellions 
or outbreaks of banditry. Nonetheless a certain serenity came as Tu Fu no longer needed to 
contemplate so seriously the duty of public service or excuse himself from it on the pretext 

` (unconvincing, at least in later life) of practicing Taoist arts. Now he had the more natural excuse 
of physical illness — lung trouble (asthma?) and chronic cough from 754 onward, summer malarial 
fevers from 757, then rheumatism, headaches, deafness in one ear; An almost idyllic retreat in 
759-762 was his “thatched hut” near Ch’eng-tu, where an old friend and patron, Yen Wu RA , 
soon became Military Commissioner, while Kao Shih, Fang Kuang, and a cousin numbered among 
the magistrates of nearby prefectures” [in The Indiana Companion, pp. 816-7]. 

15 Translation by Hans H. Frankel, in his The Flowering Plum and the Palace Lady (New Haven: 
Yale, 1976), p. 22; original text in Li Tai-po chtian-chi Æ KH BSE (SPPY), ch. 23, fol. 2b. 

16 Translation by James J. Y. Liu, in his The Interlingual Critic: Interpreting Chinese Poetry 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1982), pp. 71-72); original text in Wang Yu-ch’eng chi 
Axmig (SPPY), ch. 13, fol. 7b. 

7 On commentaries in general, see E. D. Hirsch, Validity in Interpretation (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1967), pp. 130 and 140. A fine discussion of Chinese commentaries to poetry 
can ‘ound in Huang Yung-wu #k gt , “Shih-ko ch’ien-chu fa” # ak 38 HERE „in his. Chung-kuo 
shihhsüeh HEARS , v.2: Kao-chil p’ien % #8 (Taipei: Chii-liu t’u-shu kung-ssu EAM SAF , 
1977; 5th reprint, 1983, pp. 57-120. The question of the change in the functions of commentaries 
over time is one which has been relatively glossed over here. 

18 The other two poems are “Ts’ao-t’ang” #% and “Tsao t’ien-fu ni-yin mei Yen Chung-ch’eng” 
WINRAR in Tu shih hsiang-chu, v. 2, pp. 1112 and 890 respectively. Both are 
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approximate to our poem in date. 

19 District Magistrate Wang has been variously identified as Wang YU £ and Wang Ch’ien [no 
characters, see von Zach, v. 1, p. 249]. 

20 According to most commentaries ch’ing-ch ‘ien#$$% most likely refers to “copper cash.” Another 
interpretation notes that in Shu [Szechwan] it referred to “ready cash,” cf. Tu shih hsiang-chu, 
v.1,p. 759, 

21 See Shan’s biography in Chin shu sg , ch. 43; see also Ho’s biography in Liang shu mere , ch. 49. 

22 Tu shih hsiang-chu, v. 1, pp. 759-760. 

23 In the commentary to this poem (A Concordance to the Poems of Tu Fu [Harvard-Yenching 
Institute Sinological Index Series, Supplement 14, Taipei: CMRASC, 1966], v. 2, p. 347) is a note 
on Chang Chung-wei 384p , who, when he was out of office and lived. Huang-fu in reclusion, 
dwelt midst high grasses (feng-kao ŒH ) with no one around; on Chang see Huangfu Mi #2 Ht , 
Kao-shih chuan #44 (SPPY), ch. B, fol. 10b1 1a. l 

Li Po, in a poem entitled “Nan-ling pieh erh-t’ung ju-ching” SI AEA H (Seeing Off My 
Son at Nanding on the Way to the Capital) noted: 


MRA HPI 
RE AK A 


“Looking to the heavens I go out the door laughing — 
In my generation where is there a ‘high grass man’?” 
(Li Taiwo shih-chi, ch. 15, fol. 20b.) 

4 Nan-shih FASE , ch. 22, fol. 8b (p. 329, Po-na edition.) l 

25 Pi-ya, ch. 10, fol. 2a-b, p. 139 (Ssu-K'u Ch'üan-shu ed.) See also A Concordance to Chuang-tzu, 
Harvard-Yenching Institute Sinological Index Series, Supplement No.20 (Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 1956 [2nd printing] , ch. 20, p. 52, lines 21-22); translation by Burton 
Watson, The Complete Works of Chuang-tzu (New York: Columbia, 1970), p. 212. The relevant 
passage occurs in a speech in which the Master from south of the Market is explaining how to 
avoid disaster to the marquis of Lu; it reads in part: 


BAAS Ro AAR ABE 0 MBIA A EEDA Ate BRAB SR > RACE 
» TID Big FS 8 UE TAK A BR © 


Therefore, he who possesses men will know hardship ; he who is possessed by 
men will know care. Therefore, Yao neither possessed men nor allowed himself 
to be possessed by them. So I ask you to rid yourself of hardship, to cast off 
your cares, and to wander alone with the Way to the Land of Great Silence. 
[Watson, p. 212] 


As in this passage, Tu Fu is also “wandering alone with the Way” SH 343% in “Drinking Alone.” 

26 Kozen Hiroshi 5a% . Sha Reiun shi sakuin W EE] (Kyoto: Chinese Literature Association, 
Kyoto University, 1981), pp. 8-9 (Hsieh Kangle shih-chu Sm BIE , Huang Chieh sai , 
commentator, chüan 2, fol. 4b-5a), 

*7 See Nan shih, ch. 30, fol. 3b-4a (p. 366), Po-na edition, 

Yiian Shu’s own verse, collected in Ting Fu-pao TÆ® , “Ch’iian Sung shih” BRE , ch. 5, 
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fol. 5b-6a (Reprint, Taipei, 1968, pp. 908-9) indicates only a passing interest in reculusion in one 
of the four poems he has left. 

28 Cf. Stephen Owen’s discussion of ku-shu ii in his “Deadwood: From Yu Hsin to Han Yü,” 
CLEAR, 1.2(July 1979), 157-179. 

29 Cf. also the closing four lines of “‘I-hsing, wu shou” fag., #1, Tu shih hsiang-chu, v. 1, p. 568. 

30 A more direct allusion to two such men who, despite some reculsive tendencies, remained in 
politics, seems unlikely. a 

31 Sce also Stephen Owen’s comments in his “Alone,” in his Chinese Poetry and Poetics: Omens of 
the World (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1985), pp. 251-285. 

32 Cf. Tu-shih hsiang-chu, v. 1, ch. 5, pp. 384; Von Zach has a translation in his Gedichte, v. 1, p. 109. 
This poem was written in fall 757 when Tu Fu was enroute to Pinchou BHT . 

33 Cf, Tu-shih hsiang-chu, v.2,ch. 10, pp. 802-803. Translations include William Hung, Tu Fu, China’s 
Greatest Poet (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1952), v. 1, p. 177 and von Zach, Gedichte, 
v. 2, p. 280. 

34 Of some relevance here may be the gloss in the Erh-nan mi-chih ZH% E (attributed | to Chia Tao 
H [779-843]) on wan-wang K% “evening prospects” as a poetic theme: “[It means] the 
virtuous man is in a period when his wishes are unrealized” HARK (fol. 7a, Ts'ung-shu 
chi-ch’eng ¥ at pe edition). 

35 See Thompson, p. 238: “[Frost] had another set of promises to keep during that summer of 1922, 
and his plans for the new book advanced no further until he returned to South Shaftsbury from 
Ann Arbor during the ete vacation of 1922. Even then, his commitments down-ountry 
hauled him away too soon.’ 

36 On studies of this sequence see F. W. Brownlow, Two Shakespearean Sequences: Henry VI to 
Richard II and Pericles to Timon of Athens (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1977) 
and D. R. C. Marsh, The Recurring Miracle: A Study of Cymbeline and the Last Plays (Lincoln: 
University of Nebraska Press, 1962). 

- 37 This dating corresponds with the onset of Modernism in America and the May Fourth Movement 

in China and seems to mark the time when authors of both cultures began to question the reality 

of the objective world. There are “modern writers” prior to this decade (Whitman, Dickinson, 

Hopkins, Huang Tsun-hsien 2% ) to be sure, but they did not have significant contemporary 

influence. 


Wrath of the Great Wall 
(ERB) 


Winifred Wei 


ACT FOUR 


TURTLES IN AN URN 


SCENE ONE 


Place: 

The home of Li Mu ( 44), a famous 
general of the Kingdom of Chao known 
as the Count of Wu An (RZE). 


Time: 

228 B.C. nineteenth year in the reign of 
King Cheng of Ch’in and the eighth year 
in the reign of King Chien of Chae 
(MEH). 


Stage Setting: 

Li Mu’s study. There is a low desk against 
the window upstage right. On the desk 
are a pile of books made of wooden 
slabs and fastened together by strings, 
a vase, a set of writing brushes and a bowl 
holding some black varnish to be used 
as ink. On the other side of the room, 
against the wall, there is a rack with bars 
to hold eight different kinds of weapons: 
saber, spear, sword, halberd, hatchet, ax, 
hook and prong (H, W. A HE FE, oe, 
#), X). Another rack holds an old suit 
of armor with bronze heart-protecting 
mirrors, and a saddle studded with 


Precious stones. In the center a thick mat 
covers the floor with a few straw cushions 
placed on it. On one wall are-a giant 
bow and a leather quiver holding a few 
arrows. There is a door at upstage left 
leading to an inner chamber and another 
at downstage right leading to the hall. 


The Curtain Rises: 

Eunuch Chao Chung, disguised as an old 
woman, is cleaning the room. Enter Gen. 
Fu T’i, Li Mu’s aide, led by a man servant. 


Old Woman: 
Ah! Gen. Fu! 
back? 


Has our Master come. 


Fu: 
nods) 
daybreak. 


The general returned before 


Old Woman: 
Then why isn’t he here yet? 


Fu: 

He went straight to court to discuss some 
important matters with His Majesty the 
King. He’ll be home soon. 
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Old Woman: 
How is everything at the front? 


Fu: 

Don’t ask too many questions. Hurry 
up and tell Madame Li that I’m here to 
report to her. 


(Old Woman rushes offstage) 


Fu: 

(looking around, to the man servant) 
No one would believe this is the home 
of a count, a renowned general! An 
ordinary man’s study would look more 
lavish. 


Servant: 

It’s all because our Madame has such a 
kind heart. She never collects rent from 
the tenant farmers of the vassalage unless 
there is an unusually good harvest. 


Fu: 

(sighs) Saints! Both of them! When 
General Li gets his annual stipend he 
never fails to throw a grand feast for 
all his men. 


Servant: . 
Saint and savior of Chao! Several times 
he has saved Chao by defeating the Ch’in 
army. 


Fu: 

That’s right. People say the mere mention 
of Li Mu’s name makes the enemy quiver 
with fear. 


(Both laugh) 
(Enter Madame Li and Yen Niang) 


(Madame Li is about 50 years of age, 
gray-haired and with a benign look. 


But her eyes sometimes show flashes of 
penetration, revealing hidden wisdom and 
the steely side of her character.) 


(Yen Niang is a ravishing beauty from the 
Kingdom of Yen, given to Li Mu by 
the King of Chao.) 


(Man servant bows to Madame Li and 
leaves) 


Fu: 

(bows to Madame Li) Madame, the Count 
sent me to report to you that he had 
to discuss with His Majesty, the King, 
some vitally important matters, so he 
could not come home right away. 


Madame Li: 
How is the situation at the front? 


Fu: 

(frowning) Not very good. We are very 
much outnumbered. Worse still, the 
enemies’ weapons are made of iron, much 
sharper than ours! The General has been 
using all kinds of tactics to delay clashing 
with the enemies’ main force, hoping 
that some weapons made of iron could 
be rushed to the front before Wang Chien, 
the Ch’in general, found out our weakness 
and launch a major attack. 


Madame Li: 
Doesn’t our King know that our weapons 
are inferior? 


Fu: 

The General dispatched many urgent 
messages to His Majesty, urging him to 
send new weapons but His Majesty 
repeatedly refused, saying that he needs 
them to defend Han Tan. 


Madame Li: 
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(sighs) Our King is too young and the 
people around him are mostly flatterers 
and sycophants! (a pause) How is the 
General’s health? 


Fu: 


Very sound. 

Madame Li: 

Are the soldiers dedicated and cou- 
rageous? 

Fu: 

Oh, yes. Everyone is willing to die for 
the General. He treats the soldiers like 
a father. Several heads of cattle are 
butchered everyday to feed them. 


Rewards are bestowed generously for 
their merits. Besides they all believe 
that the General is invincible. So the 
morale is very high. 


Madame Li: 
(smiles) That’s good. 


Fu: 
Madame, if there is nothing else you 
wish to ask, I beg to be excused. 


Madame Li: 
Of course. I presume you haven’t been 
back to your home yet. 


Fu: 

Pm not going home. I’m going back to 
the palace, to be with the General. I’m 
worried about him. I overheard him 
- raise his voice several times during his 
audience with the King. 


Madame Li: 
(worried) Please go and find out whether 


everything is alright. 


(Before Fu T'i reaches the door, an 


ovation is heard offstage) 


Voices offstage: 

Hurrah for Gen. Li! 
Savior of Chao! 
Welcome home, Gen. Li! 


(A man servant rushes in from downstage 
entrance) 


Servant: 

(bowing to Madame Li) Madame, the 
master has arrived, but he is besieged by 
people at the gate. He...he...hecan’t 
get in! f 


Madame Li: 

Don’t get excited. The Master’s home- 
coming is always like that. (pauses) You 
must be quite new here? 


Servant: 

(embarrassed) Yes, Madame, only six 
months. ; 
(Yen Niang re-enters. She ‘has changed 
her dress and pinned a red flower in her 
hair. She looks even more alluring.) 


(Offstage a voice is heard above the din.) 


Voice offstage: 
Make way for the General. Madame is 
expecting him. 


Chorus offstage: 
Make way for the General! Make way! 


(The din subsides. The sound of a 
galloping horse is heard, then that of 
heavy boots. People on stage stand 
at attention. Gen. Li appears at the 
downstage doorway. He is tall and 
strongly built. Yellow dust and sand 
still cling to his face, his helmet and his 
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armor.) 


Madame Li: 

(walking to him as if in a trance, she 
touches his armor, then his hand) Am I 
in one of my dreams? 


Gen. Li: i 
(holding her hands in his) No, Madame, 
Pm really back, though I cannot stay 
very long. (pauses) How is your health? 


‘(They walk -to the center of the room.) 


Madame Li: 

Neither very good nor very bad. Losing 
appetite. Otherwise I’m all right. How 
have you been? 


Gen. Li: l 
Jusť look at me. I still can finish a calf 
at a meal. ; 

(Yen Niang comes up and curtsies to 
Gen. Li) . 


Gen. Li: $ 
(Nods his head in acknowledgment. To 
Madame Li reproachfully) I thought you 
have already chosen a good mate for her, 
as I asked you to do the last time I was 
home. i 


(Yen Niang rushes off in tears.) 


Madame Li: 

(disapprovingly) The King gave you four 
girls. I’ve sent away three. Yen Niang 
has chosen to stay. 
quite understand, General, she is such 
a pretty maid and she adores you but you 
don’t seem to like her. 


Gen. Li: 
It’s because I don’t want to do her any 


(a pause) I don’t © 


further wrong. 


Madame Li: 
You haven’t done her any wrong. (with 
a witty smile) That is, as far as I know.- 


Gen. Li: 

(ignoring her jest, seriously) I’ve done her 
a great deal of wrong. I invaded her 
country, made her a captive, then a slave; 
I’ve wronged her enough. The very 
sight of her reminds me of my great 
error. Now that we are being invaded 
by Ch’in, we have no face to ask the 
King of Yen for help. 


Madame Li: 
How could you blame yourself? You 
invaded Yen by the King’s order. 


Gen. Li: 

I could have stopped . . . Madame, we 
are like a pack of foolish dogs — the 
allies and the neutral Chi — going at each 
other’s throat at the smallest conflict of 
interest, or over some minor friction or 
petty jealousy, while the hyena, Ch’in, 
sits quietly watching. 

Madame Li: 

Why can’t the allies rally together again? 


Gen. Li: 

It’s too late. Han was vanquished; Wei 
was cut to half; Yen was greatly in- 
capacitated, thanks partly to our efforts; 
Chi is' the only one strong enough .to 
resist the beastly Ch’in but it chooses 
to remain neutral. That leaves only Chu. 
Chu is the biggest of the allies, but since 
King Ai ( ZA ) was murdered by his step- 
brother Fu Tsuo ( 44 $§ ) that country has 
been in turmoil. (Shaking his head 
and sighing) It’s much too late! Too late 
to realize our own follies! Now that each 
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of us has retreated to his kennel wounded, 

‘the hyena comes to attack us one at a 
time! It KILLS! It LAUGHS! (Imitates 
the laughter of a hyena.) 


(The sound is so demoniac that Madame 
Li shudders. She drops onto the cushion 
behind her.) 


Gen. Li: 

(putting his hand on his wife’s shoulder) 
I’m sorry to have scared you. But my 
heart aches that not a single soldier from 
our allies, not to say Chi, has come to our 
rescue (sighs) despite all the urgent 
messages we have sent them! 


Madame Li: 

Why. . . why did they refuse to help us? 
Gen. Li: l 
They’re afraid of the ruthless and 


powerful Ch’in, of course, but they all 
gave the same excuse: our King is not the 
rightful heir. (sighs) I still don’t know 
why our late King suddenly decided to 
depose Crown Prince Chia (AFH). 
Someone must have traduced him! 
Someone must have traduced him! I 
wish I knew who that villain was! 
I would like to lay my hands on his 
neck! 


(A servant comes in) 


Servant: 
(bows) Master, Ta Fu Kuo Kai Cie) 
calls. 


Gen. Li: , 
(frowns deeply) Tell him Pve no time to 
see him. 


Servant: 
Yes, Master. (Exits) 


` of Crown Prince Chia... . 


Madame Li: 
Who is Kuo Kai? 


Gen. Li: 

(between his teeth) A turtle’s egg! A 
low-down sycophant! But he has wormed 
his way to become an intimate of 
both the late King and the present one. 
He’s responsible for the exile of our 
famous old general, Lien Po ( H ). 
People said he accepted bribes from the 
King of Wei and disparaged. . . . (coming 
to sudden comprehension) He might have 
had something to do with the deposition 
I’m sure he 
had a hand in it. 


Madame Li: 
Pm glad you refused to see him. 


(A maid comes in through the door at 
upstage left.) 


Maid: 
(curtsies) Master, your bath is ready. 


Gen. Li: 

(sighs) What’s the use of taking a bath! 
It can’t wash away the dirt and sand 
on my heart! (Sits down at the desk) 


Madame Li: 
General, you really need a bath badly. 


Gen. Li: 
(Gravely) I want to talk to you first. 


Madame Li: 
(to the maid) Keep the bathwater warm. 
Master will bathe later. 


Maid: l 
(curtsies) Yes, Madame. (Exits the maid) 


Gen. Li: 
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Madame, I have to go back to the front 
right away. 


Madame Li: 
(startled) Not right away! 


Gen. Li: 
Yes, right away. 


Madame Li: 
(sadly) Why? 


Gen. Li: 

Because we are fighting against great 
odds. I shouldn’t have left the front in 
the first place. 


Madame Li: 
(with a slight chill in her tone) Then why 
did you? 


Gen. Li: 

The King sent an urgent message 
summoning me and my second in 
command, Sze-ma Shang ( HRA). 


Madame Li: 
Why? 


Gen. Li: 
Obviously he wants to remove both of us. 


Madame Li: 
Let him. 


Gen. Li: 

I am not'trying to cling on to my post. 
The burden has become too heavy for me. 
PI be glad to get out of it. But I am 
afraid that once the good-for-nothing 
Chao Tsung (#28) takes over the 
command, our country’s days are 
numbered! 


(Madame Li sighs.) 


Although Im just an ordinary man, 
I have defeated Ch’in’s army a few times. 
They still are in awe of me. 


Madame Li: 

All the people of Chao believe that with 
you at the head of our army, we "ll never 
lose! : 


Gen. Li: 

(with a bitter laugh) Do they expect me 
to work miracles? It’s time all of you 
realize that I’m only a human being. I 
cannot stop the enemy’s sharp weapons 
from piercing through our soldier's 
armor! All Ch’in’s soldiers are equipped 
with iron weapons. Iron weapons! IRON 
WEAPONS! (Covering his face with 
both hands as if to avoid seeing a horrible 
scene) 


(Then he stands up, takes an arrow 
tucked in his belt and throws it at the 
desk. The arrow cuts through the top. 
After that he takes another arrow from 
the quiver on the wall and throws it at 
the same target. The arrow slips off to 
the floor.) 


See the difference? 
(Madame Li sadly nods her head.) 


Gen. Li: 

(disheartenedly) No matter who is in 
command, we are losing the war! The 
difference is that I might delay the 
disaster a little longer. 
(Suddenly he sees someone standing 
at the downstage doorway.) 


Gen. Li: 
(angrily) Who’s there? 
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(Kuo Kai comes in and bows to the 
General. Madame Li hurriedly leaves 
through the upstage door.) 


Kuo Kai: 

(bows) Kuo Kai, Ta Fu Kuo Kai wish 
Your Highness Count Wu An a long life 
of thousand years! (bows again) 


Gen. Li: 
(displeased) (curtly) What do you want? 


Kuo Kai: 

(feigning concern over the General. 
Gravely.) Your reputation and even your 
life are at stake, General.- I had to force 
my way in to give you this warning 
before it’s too late. 


Gen. Li: 
(annoyed) What do you mean? 


Kuo Kai: 

(acting mysteriously, he takes a quick 
look about the room, then tiptoes to close 
both doors. In a confidential tone.) 
Someone has reported to the King that 
you are plotting a mutiny in favor of the 
deposed Crown Prince’ Chia. He has 
been told that you have concluded a 


secret peace with the Ch’in general,’ 


Wang Chien. Luckily, the King confided 
in me. I immediately rushed here to 
warn you. 


Gen. Li: l i 
(Unperturbed) Nonsense, the King won’t 
believe it. l 


Kuo Kai: 

(feigning anxiety) The trouble is His 
Majesty does believe it. (Intending to 
have a long talk) May I sit down? 


Gen. Li: 


(reluctantly) Please. 


Kuo Kai: 
Arent you going to sit down too, 
General? 


Gen. Li: 
No. 


Kuo Kai: 
(sheepishly) Then I had better stand, too. 


Gen. Li: 
As you please. Now tell me who traduced 
me? 


Kuo Kai: 
I don’t know. (pauses) It must be’ 
someone who is after your post. 


Gen. Li: 
(laughs outright) 


relieved of my post. 


I shall be glad to be 


Kuo Kai: 
But, General, it’s not so simple as that. - 
You are accused of treason. Your life is 
in danger! 


Gen Li: 
I’m not afraid. No one can produce any 
evidence against me. 


Kuo Kai: 

Do you remember when the late King 
decided to change his heir and you were 
strongly against it? 


Gen. Li: 
So what? Anyone with a right mind 
would have opposed it. 


Kuo Kai: 
You even called the present Queen 
Mother a prostitute! 
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Gen. Li: 
(opening his eyes wide with anger) She 
was. Wasn’t she? 


Kuo Kai: 

Yes, but the villain who traduced you 
used these incidents as proof of your 
disloyalty to the present King. 


Gen. Li: i 
(getting really angry) I’m loyal to Chao 
and the people of Chao! Only a traitor 
would accuse me of disloyalty! 


Kuo Kai: 

No use getting angry, General. Time is 
pressing! Take my advice and leave 
the country. 


Gen. Li: 

Pll not leave. I can’t betray the trust of 
the people. I don’t want them to be the 
slaves of Ch’in! 


Kuo Kai: 

‘But what can you do except awaiting 
your doom? Both the Queen Mother and 
the King are against you. They won’t 
let you go back to the front again. Your 
best bet is to be merely relieved of all 
your duties. 


Gen. Li: 
Come what may, I would rather die than 
run away. 


Kuo Kai: 
You are 
You are only leaving these ungrateful 
people. I’m sure sovereigns of other 
kingdoms will be more than glad to have 
you, a renowned general! 


(He steals a furtive glance at Gen. Li who 
is speechless with wrath.) 


not running away, General.. 


(With a sheepish grin) However, I’d advise 
you to go 
kingdoms are more or less in alliance with 
Chao. 


Gen. Li: 
(stamping his foot and pointing to the 
door) GET OUT! GET OUT AT ONCE! 


Kuo Kai: 
(His face red.) What ingratitude! 


(With a sweep of his sleeve to indicate 
displeasure, he makes for the door. But 
there he stops short. He steals a furtive 
glance at Gen. Li who is sitting at the desk 
deep in thought. (aside) What if he 
should report to the King what I’ve 
just said? That'll make me a traitor. 
I must see the King at once. 


(Exits Kuo Kai in a hurry.) 


(Enters Yen Niang through the door 
upstage left. She is about to speak, but 
notices the General’s mood and decides 
to remain silent.) 


Gen. Li: 
(finally noticing-her presence) What are 
you standing here for? 


Yen Niang: 
Master, your bath.... 


Gen. Li: 

Go and ask your niistress to come here. 
I have something important to talk to 
her. 


Yen: 
Yes, Master. - 


(Exits Yen Niang.) 


to Ch’in because other. 
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Gen. Li: 

(getting up and pacing the floor) How am 
I going to tell her? JI must break this 
bad news gently. 


(Enters Madame Li) 


Madame Li: l 
(solemnly) General, you are in serious 
trouble! 


Gen. Li: 
(surprised) How do you know? 


Madame Li: . 
Because you’ve antagonized a deadly 
snake and let it go without killing it! 


Gen. Li: 
You mean Kuo Kai? 


Madame Li: 
(nods) 
shouted at him and from my room I 
saw him leaving with a face livid with 
hatred. 


(Gen. Li sighs deeply.) 


‘General, you are loved and worshipped 
by the people of Chao but you have 
failed them! _ 


Gen. Li: 
(taken aback) What do you mean I have 
failed the peor of Chao? 


Madame Li: 

You have failed them by not getting 
rid of that traitor Kuo Kai. You knew 
very well what sort of a person he was 


after he plotted against old Gen. Lien 
Po. Yet you have suffered the disgrace . 


of standing in the same court with him 
during all these years. 


I couldn’t help overhearing you’ 


Gen. Li: 

(putting his hands on his wife’s shoulder 
good-naturedly) My good wife, you have 
wrongly accused me. (raising his right 
hand) Although I’ve killed more than 
a thousand men on the battlefield with 
my own hand, I’ve never killed a single 
person elsewhere. I abide by the law. 
Besides, I was away fighting most of the 
time. 


Madame Li: 

(throwing herself into the arms of her 
husband who holds her tenderly) How 
naive, how stupid I am! Please forgive 


me. 
Gen. Li: 

I like you better for that. In fact, I was 
happily surprised to find so much 


gumption in you. 


Madame Li: 

Your praise only makes me feel ashamed 
of myself. I’ve no talent, no looks, yet 
I married the best man in Chao. 


Gen. Li: 

You have a beautiful heart. That’s what 
really counts. I’ve seen two of the most 
renowned beauties of the seven kingdoms: 
The Dowager Queen of the Kingdom 
of Ch’in and the Dowager Queen of our 
country, but they have the ugliest hearts. 
They are just prostitutes! (Contemp- 
tuously) They are she-devils in human 
guises! 


Madame Li: 
(smiles) General, you are biased. 


Gen. Li: 
(looking at her fondly) 
(giving her a slight hug.) 


No, Pm not. 
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Madame Li: 

(gently disengaging herself) I still can’t 
get over that snake Kuo Kai. After all 
the infamous and underhanded things 
he has done, something he has said 
or done will give him away one day. 


Gen. Li: 

(thinking hard for a while, then suddenly 
jumps up) l 

I’ve gotit! Pve got it! 


(shouts) Prepare my bath! 
(to Madame Li) I’m going to see the King 
right: away. 


Madame Li: 
(also excited) What is it? Please tell me. 


Gen. Li: 

Just now Kuo Kai tried to persuade me 
to run away to Ch'in. As we are at war 
with Ch’in, no one but a traitor would 
have suggested it. 


Madame Li: ; 
(puzzled) He persuaded you to run away 
- to Ch’in? 


Gen. Li: 

Ah, I haven’t told you the bad news 
he brought me. He told me that someone 
has-accused me of disloyalty to the King. 
(noticing the worried expression on his 
wife’s face) Don’t worry. I can clear 
myself as soon as I see the King. 


Madame Li: 
Please hurry. 


Gen. Li: 
Pll go right after the bath. 
badly. 


I need one 


(Exits Gen. Li 


door.) 


through the upstage 


(Madame Li sits on the cushion deep in 
thought) 


Madame Li: 
(Suddenly she calls) Yen Niang .. 
Niang. 


. Yen 


(Yen enters) 


Yen: 
Madame, here I am. 


Madame Li: 
(pointing to the cushion beside her) Sit 
down. I want to talk to you. 


(Yen sits down) 


I wish to apologize to you for the 
General. I hope what he said hasn’t hurt 
you too much. Actually he meant well. 
A girl as pretty and talented like you, 
so elegant and so distinguished, should be 
the consort of a king or at least the 
mistress of a big household. It would 
be a pity to spend your life as . . . as the 
concubine of an old man. Ihave in mind 
a very handsome and young general. 
His wife died a year ago.... 


Yen: 
Madame, please don’t send me away. 


Madame Li: 

(sighs) For very selfish reasons I do wish 
to keep you around me forever. Your 
beauty pleases my eye and you’ve proved 
to be a very entertaining companion. My 
secret wish is that the general would 
like you and take you as.... 


Yen: 

Madame, you’ve been very kind to me and 
I am very grateful. I’m willing to be 
your slave as long as I live.... 
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Madame Li: 
The three girls who came with you all 


got married and are leading a very happy. 


and peaceful life. I wonder why you’ve 


repeatedly rejected your chance to be’ 


free. 
(Yen blushes.) 


Madame Li: 
(thinking for a while) Don’t tell me 
you’re really in love with the old General. 


(The color of Yen Niang’s face deepens 
and she bows her head.) 


Madame Li: 

(smiling) I’m glad to learn that the old 
General still can win the heart of a pretty 
maiden like you. It’s strange. Instead 
of feeling jealous, I feel very pleased. 


Yen: 
It’s because, Madame, you are so sure of 
his love. 


Madame Li: 

(shaking her head) You are wrong. His 
first love is his country and the people 
of Chao. His mind is always preoccupied 
by affairs of the state. That’s why he’s 
been neglecting you. (Sighs deeply) My 
poor child, much as I would like to keep 
you beside me, I still think it’s better 
for you to get a husband and have a home 
of your own. To tell you the truth, our 
country is in great danger. The young and 
ignorant King wishes to replace the only 
General who can resist the Ch’in army. 
I have a very ominous feeling that Chao’s 
days are numbered. A big calamity 
is coming. Our General will not be able 
to survive this crisis and I’ve decided to 
follow him. (Distressingly) My poor 
child, for your own sake, it’s better to 


leave us now. 


Yen: 

(gets up and kneels down) Madame, when 
I was twelve, I was captured by the Chao 
army and sent to the court as a slave 
to work in the palace brewery. I thought 
I would never leave that dungeon. Three 
years later 1 was given by the King 
together with three others to the Master 
as a reward for his military achievements. 
I looked at my Master, a paragon of 
strength and righteousness and you, 
Madame, a lady so benign and gracious. 
I was like someone coming from hell to 
heaven. I congratulated myself and 
vowed never to leave you. (Hesitates for 
a while then summons enough strength 
to let out her secrets) Madame, after one 
has seen the ocean, lakes and ponds 
are just so much water; after one has been 
to Mountain Wu, clouds elsewhere are just 
so much vapours. I would rather be your 
slave than the wife of an ordinary man. 


Madame Li: 

My foolish child. If that’s what you 
really want, ll ask him to go to your 
chamber tonight. 


(Yen Niang gets up abruptly and runs 
off to the inner room.) 


` Madame Li: 


(eyeing Yen as she runs off. ‘Shakes 
her head and sighs) How could I blame 
her? Everyone in Chao loves and wor-. 
ships him. (Gets up) Heis like a demigod - 
to us! (She smooths her hair and dress) 
“A paragon of strength and righteous- 
ness” Yen Niang has chosen the right 
words to describe him. 


(She walks to the rack holding the armor 
and saddle) 
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(fondling the jewels on the saddle) A gift 
from the King for his fifteen years of 
military service at the northern frontier. 
When he was there, no barbarians dared 
graze their cattle south of Pei Yen Men 
(JE REFS). Pm so proud of him! Ah, this 
armor! It belonged to that Ch’in general 

. what’s his name? (inclines her head 
as she tries to remember) Huan Yi? Yes, 
Huan Yi, that’s his name. Poor fellow, he 
had to throw away his armor in order 
to run away faster. (smiles) none of his 
hundred thousand soldiers ever returned 
to Ch’in! The tyrant King of Ch’in, Yin 
Cheng, was so angry that he put thousand 
ounces of gold and a vassalage of ten 
thousand households on his head... 
(laughs) I wonder where is Huan Yi now? 
Some people said that he sought refuge in 
Yen and changed his name to Fan Yu Chi 


(y... 


(A crescendo of galloping horses is heard 
from ‘offstage. Madame Li looks dis- 
turbed. After a while a servant rushes in.) 


Servant: 

(panting) Madame, the house is besieged! 
Gen. Chao Tsung and his soldiers are 
surrounding our house! 


(Madame Li’s face turns pale. Servants 
and maids come running in. Upon seeing 
their Mistress, they kneel down, 
trembling. Though none of them speaks 
a word, Madame Li knows they- are 
beseeching her guidance. Yen Niang also 
appears.) 


Madame Li: 

(calmly) Don’t get alarmed. Go back to 
your work. The Master will know what 
to do. 


(Exit all except Yen Niang.) 


Madame Li: 
(to Yen) Yen Niang, are you afraid? 


Yen: 

-(gravely) I’m not afraid. But I’m terribly 
worried ... for the Master. 

Madame Li:- 

(signing) I am, too. Please go and tell 
him. 


(But Gen. Li has already appeared at the 
upstage doorway, his face serene and eyes 
steady. He has washed and changed, 
showing his unusually handsome and 
prominent features, though tanned by 
constant exposure to the sun and other 
elements of weather. ` His perfect 
physique and clear-cut face, his sparkling 
and penetrating eyes, cast the image of a 
super-being in the eyes of the beholder.) 


Madame Li: 
General, our house is besieged. 


Gen. Li: 
(calmly) Yes, I know. 


Madame Li: 

On the battlefield, you have often broken 
the enemy lines single-handed. Please go 
and don’t worry about us. 


Gen. Li: ; 

(taking his wife’s hand) My good wife, I 
have to be very frank with you. It’s 
better for me that I die now. 


(Yen Niang bursts into tears.) 


Madame Li: 
(voice trembling) No.... 


(She is so choked with emotion that she 
can’t go on.) 
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Gen. Li: À 
If I die now it will save me the heartbreak 
of witnessing the inevitable. 


Madame Li: 
What is it? 


Gen. Li: 
Our defeat! The destruction of Chao! 
Madame Li: 

As long as you are alive, that'll never 
happen. 


Gen. Li: 

(bitterly) I’m like a lamp without oil, yet 
my people expect me to burn and give 
forth light! (a pause. Sadly.) I’m trying 
my best, but Madame, the wick will soon 
be burnt out! 


Madame Li: 

(in tears but still composed) General, 
please try to save yourself for the sake of 
our country. Go back to the front! Go 
back to your soldiers who are all loyal 
to you. 


(Gen. Li shakes his head dejectedly.) 


(Footsteps are heard approaching from 
offstage. Enter Gen. Chao Tsung and 
some soldiers.) 


Chao Tsung: 
Li Mu, you are under arrest. 


Gen. Li: 
. What’s the charge? 


Chao Tsung: 
Treason! 


Gen. Li: 


(flaring into great anger) How dare you ` 


smear my name! 


Chao Tsung: 
Pm merely carrying out His Majesty’s 
ozder. 


(opening a silk scroll in his hand) 
Here is the royal edict. 


Gen. Li: 
I’m going to see the King right away! 
(Pushing Chao Tsung aside) Get out of 
my way! 


(Chao Tsung raises his left hand as a 
signal. An arrow shot by an unseen archer 
hidden in the dark hits Li Mu in the 
heart. He immediately pulls it out. 
Blood gushes forth. He closes his eyes 
and sways a little, then opens his eyes 
wide and stares at the arrow in his hand.) 


Gen. Li: ; 
(al: bitterness) An IRON arrow! IRON 
arrow! IRON arrow! How badly we 


need IRON arrows at the front! 
(Shouts with tears in his eyes.) 


It’s Heaven’s will that Chao will be 
vanquished! I’ve done my part! 


(Blood trickles from one corner of his 
mouth. He falls dead. Yen Niang throws 
herself on his body and weeps.) 


Madame Li: 
(with dry but burning eyes. Pointing to 
Chao Tsung.) You beast! Why did you 


do this? You knew very well that the 
General is innocent! His loyalty to his 
country and people is beyond doubt. 


Chao Tsung: 
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(beginning to feel remorse) Had I refused 
to come, the King might suspect me, too. 


Madame Li: 

(sarcastically) Afraid of getting involved! 
(with a bitter smile) With the general 
gone, the only bulwark against Ch’in 
is destroyed. When the Ch’in’s soldiers 
are here, none of you will survive! 
NONE! 


(Chao Tsung bows his head in remorse.) 


Madame Li: 
Tell me who traduced our General to the 
King? 


Chao Tsung: 
Kuo Kai. 


Madame Li: 
(opening her eyes wide) 
Kuo Kai? 


Did you say 


Chao Tsung: 
Yes, Kuo Kai. 


Madame Li: 

He is a traitor! Just a while ago he came 
here to try to persuade our General 
to escape to Ch’in! 


Chao Tsung: - 
(alarmed) Is that true? 


Madame Li: 

(stamping her foot) Go and report to 
the King at once! Have the traitor 
_ arrested before he runs away! 


(Chao Tsung and his soldiers exit 
hurriedly. Madame Li takes a dagger from 
her breast pocket and stabs herself. Yen 
Niang shrieks and runs to hold Madame Li 
in her arms.) 


(sadly) 


Madame Li: 
(smiles faintly) Yen Niang, my poor 
child! I’m sorry I have to leave you 
now, but I’ve no choice. 


(Madame Li succumbs. The dagger slips 
from her fingers. Yen picks it up and is 
about to stab herself when an old woman 
rushes up to her and knocks off the 
dagger.) 


Old Woman: 

Yen Niang, you are too young and too 
beautiful to die. Let me accompany you 
back to Yen, to your own country. 


Yen: 

I don’t know where my folks 
are. My own country will be like a 
strange place to me. 


Old Woman: 


` You can stay and work in the palace 


of Yen’s Crown Prince Tan. I know him 
personally. 


Yen: 
(jumping up) Who are you? 


Old Woman: 
I’m Eunuch Chao Chung in disguise. 


Yen: 
Eunuch Chao Chung? 


Chao Chung: 

Pil tell you all about myself later. First 
let us have the General and Madame 
properly buried. PN go and buy the 
coffins. The other servants must have all 
run away. (about to leave) 


Yen: 
Wait a minute. You are a very suspicious 
and mysterious person. Are you, by any 
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chance, planted here by an alien country 
as a spy? 


Chao Chung: 

To clear myself I might as well tell you 
everything about myself. I am a citizen 
of Chao. I am not a spy: I was given to 
the late King of Ch’in as a slave by a 
rich merchant of Han Tan. At that time 
he was still a prince of Ch’in sent to Chao 
as a royal hostage. Then I followed 
him back to Ch’in. When he became 
the king, I took the silkworm-room 
treatment and entered the palace as a 
eunuch. King Chuang Hsiang ( ER E) 
died three years after he ascended the 


throne. Then I became the slave of his 
heir King Cheng. 
Yen: 


Why did you come back to Chao? 


Chao Chung: 
Because King Cheng wanted to poison 
me. 


Yen: 
Why? 


Chao Chung: 

Because’ I knew too well the scandals of 
the royal household. (a pause) May I 
go now? 


Yen: 
Alright, you may go. 


(Before Chao Chung leaves he picks up 
the dagger.) 


Yen: 
Give the dagger back to me. 


Chao Chung: 
Only if you promise not to kill yourself. 


Yen: 

No. I still have a mission to perform. 
I want to avenge for General Li Mu, for 
my Master. I want to kill that Ch’in’ 
tyrant! — 


(END OF SCENE ONE, ACT IV) | 


SCENE TWO 


Place: 
Sha Chiu ( XE), a city north of Han 
Tan, capital of Chao. 


Time: 
Three months after Scene One. 


Stage Setting: 

An opening at the foot of a hill.in Sha 
Chiu. The backdrop shows a hilly view 
with a narrow path leading to the 
opening. On top of one of the hills the 
yellow-tiled roof and red walls of a 
palace can be seen. In the opening 
are tree stumps of different sizes and 
heights. 


THE CURTAIN RISES 


A professor is seen sitting on the highest 
tree stump surrounded by his students, 
also seated on tree stumps. They are 
using the place as an open-air classroom. 


Professor: 

I heard the town crier this morning. Our 
capital, Han Tan, may fall soon. This is 
going to be our last class. You all know 
that this city Sha. Chiu will be Ch’in’s 
next target. 


Student A: 
Professor, 
strong? 


what has made Ch’in so 
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Professor: 

Ch’in acquires its strength and wealth by 
adopting totalitarian measures advocated 
by the school of legalists. 


Student B: 
What is the schoo! of legalists? 


Professor: 

Like the Moists ( SFR), the legalists 
value society above the individual. But 
unlike the Moists, who consider human 
nature as originally good, the legalists 
claim that human nature is originally 
evil, and that if left unchecked, it 
inevitably will lead to greed, conflict and 
chaos. It, therefore, should be held in 
check by law, statecraft and power. 
In short, the legalists are realists and 
totalitarians. They advocate efficiency 
and do not hesitate to use any means 
to achieve their ends. 


Student C: 

I heard that Ch’in is a mountaineous 
country with very limited arable land. 
How come she seems to be much better 
off than the other kingdoms? 


Professor: 

Ch’in owes its prosperity and strength to 
a man named Shang Yang ( H #). He 
was ‘a legalist and a genius. He changed 
the political and legal systems of Ch’in. 
Before he came to Ch’in, that was more 
than a hundred years ago, Ch’in was a 
backward country. 


Student C: 
How did Shang Yang do it? 


Professor: 
First he confiscated all the lands from the 


feudal lords of Ch’in and sold them to ` 


the people. Thus the nation’s coffer 


was filled and power concentrated in the 
hands of the King. Almost overnight he 
paved the way for Ch’in to become an 
empire. i 


Student C: 
Why can’t we do the same? 


Professor: i 

Much as I dislike the feudal system, the 
totalitarian method has its drawbacks too. 
The people of Ch’in have to forsake 
freedom and accept strict regimentation. 
Life is very harsh and cheerless. (a pause) 
Actually, Ch’in has the other six king- 
doms to thank for its eminence and 
might. i 


All Students: 
(supprised) Why? How come? 


Professor: . 

If the six kingdoms — Han, Wei, Chi, Chu, 
Yen and our country Chao — are united 
against Ch’in, no matter how strong 
it is, Ch’in cannot fulfill its ambition of 
subjugating all of us. 


Students: 
Why didn’t we unite against Ch’in? 


Professor: 

We did form an alliance once and treated 
one another like brothers. For 29 years 
there was peace and fraternity. When the 
allied army fought against Ch’in and was 
defeated, they blamed one another for 
the setback. Frictions and conflicts 
began. Greed and jealousy again raised 
their ugly heads. Ch’in taking advantage 
of this oppotune moment, sent its 
spies to the allied countries to infiltrate 
and subvert, using all kinds of clandestine 
methods to induce corruption and incite 
discontent, and above all, to alienate 
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telations between the allies. 


Student A: 

Professor, do you mean that there isn’t 
a single person in all the six kingdoms 
who can see through Ch’in’s plots? For 
instance, you, Professor, why couldn’t 
you warn our King of this impending 
danger of being subjugated one by one 
by Ch’in? 


Professor: 

It’s a pity that commoners like me have 
no chance to get an audience with the 
King. Class discrimination is so strictly 
practiced in these feudal kingdoms that 
many talented people left their own 
countries to work for Ch’in! Now it is 
too late. The once allied kingdoms and 
the neutral Chi are all rotten from within. 
Intrigues, assassinations, usurpations 
between fathers and sons, brothers and 
cousins, kings and subordinates are the 
order of the day in the courts of the 
feudal states. It’s beyond hope now! 


Student C: 

The whole trouble with the allied 
countries is that there are too many 
selfish individuals! Legalism should be 
practiced in all these countries! (Heated- 
ly) I believe it’s the only way to save 


this chaotic world! (Positively) Legalism 


is the irresistible wave of the future! 


(At this juncture, a number of defeated 
and leaderless soldiers, with ragged 
peasant clothing over their battered 
armor, straggle onto the stage.) 


Soldiers: 

(shouting) Bookworms! Han Tan has 
fallen and the King has been captured! 
The enemy is at our heels! Run for your 
life!” 


Students: 
(to the Professor) 
Where shall we go? 


What shall we do? 


Professor: 

It’s no use running away. If you run, 
you'll find yourself running forever, 
because Ch’in’s aim is complete domina- 
tion. I suggest we stay where we are 
and organize an underground force to 
resist Ch’in. 


Soldiers: 

(sitting on the stumps) How about 
joining us? We are going to Tai ( #4). The 
former Crown Prince Chia .has been 
made King of Tai by his loyal followers. 


Student C: 

What’s the use of going to Tai? A country 
not much bigger than a town! If Chao’ 
with three hundred thousand soldiers 
could not defend herself against Ch’in, 
what could a small town like Tai do with 
her handful of militiamen! 


(Throwing away his books.) 


I’m getting ready to be a subject of Ch’in. 
I’m going to learn a trade. I heard the 
King of Ch’in dislikes scholars. 


Soldiers and some students: 
Traitor! Traitor! Let’s kill him! 


(All rush toward student C, who runs 
behind the Professor and mounts the 
highest tree stump.) 


Student C: 
(In a steady and clear voice) Kill me if 
you want but first answer a few of my 
questions. 


(The surging men check themselves.) 
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If our Gen. Li Mu still lived, would he 
allow the Ch’in soldiers to march in on 
us like that? 


Chorus: 
No! 


Student C: 
Who killed our beloved General? 


(All bow their heads in grief. Some even 
dab their eyes with their sleeves.) 


Student C: 
(answering his own question) They are 
the Dowager Queen, that ex-prostitute, 
and the King, that profligate good-for- 
nothing who unseated our rightful Crown 
Prince Chia! 


(Some in the crowd stamp their feet and 
some bite their lips. Student C, sensing 
the sentiments of the crowd, goes on 


talking, for he is greatly influenced by | 


spies from Ch’in.) 


My second question is: How many of our 
feudal lords harbor fugitives, thieves 
and vagabonds as their retainers and how 
many retainers do they usually keep? 


Some soldiers: 
. All keep retainers. Some keep thousands! 


Student C: 
Well, are those retainers doing any thing 
to justify their keep? 


Nearly everyone: 
They do nothing but loaf and bully. 


Student C: 

Where are those feudal lords and their 
retainers when our country is in 
danger? 


Chorus: 
They all ran away! 


Student C: 
Shall we defend a system that’s so rotten 
to the core? 


Chorus: 
No! 


Student C: 
Then, why don’t we just stay and wait? 
Any change will be for the better! 


Some Soldiers: 

It’s all right for you people to wait. You 
have your homes here but we have lost 
ours. 


Student C: 
(looks around and sees the palace on the 
hilltop. With a wry smile.) I’ve an 


“excellent place for you people to stay, 


spacious and luxurious. There you can 


live like a king! 


Some Soldiers: 
(excited) Where? Where? Tellus! Tell 
us! 


Some Soldiers: 
(skeptically) Are you joking? 


Student C: 
(without answering them, points to ihe 


tree stumps) What are these? 


Some Soldiers: 
Tree stumps, of course. 


Student C: 
Where did all the trees go? 


(The soldiers shake their heads.) 
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Student C: 

(pointing to the palace at the hilltop) 
The wood has gone into building the 
palace on the hill there. 


(All the soldiers look at the palace and 
begin to understand what Student C 
is driving at.) 


Soldiers: 
But the palace is guarded. 


Student C: 
Don’t you have weapons with you? 


Soldiers: 
(in a chorus) Yes! 


(The soldiers draw their swords.) 


Student C: 
. What are you waiting for? 


Soldiers: 
(shouting) Kill! Kill! Kill! 


(All the soldiers climb the hill and 
disappear behind the stage.) 


Student C: 
(to his fellow students) Let’s climb the 
other hill and watch the fight. 


Student: 
Good! Let’s go! 

(Exit all students. The Professor, shocked 
and dismayed, has kept silent all the 
while. Now he shakes his head and 
sighs. ) 


Professor: 

Hai! Nowadays the young and foolhardy 
are so cocksure, while the old and 
experienced are full of doubts! 


(Shaking his head continuously as he 
leaves the stage.) 


(Enter Yen Niang and Eunuch Chao, 
the latter still disguished as an old 
woman.) 


Yen: 

(exhausted, she sits ona stump) Oh! My 
feet are swollen and blistered! I can’t 
walk any more! 


Eunuch Chao: 

(also sits down) If you had listened to 
me, we would have already reached the 
Kingdom of Yen. 


Yen: 

I thought it was only proper for me to 
stay near the General and Madame’s 
graves for 49 days as would befit an 
adopted daughter. No one thought that 


‘our soldiers would have fallen back like 


a receding tide. 
(Eunuch Chao shakes his head and sighs.) 
(A faint sound of war drums is heard.) 


Eunuch Chao: 

(stands up abruptly) Listen! The enemy 
troops are coming! We must leave right 
away! (Tugging at Yen) Get up and run! 


Yen: 
Please go on without me. I’m too 
exhausted and too painful to take another 


step! 


Eunuch Chao: 

You can’t stay here! A beautiful girl 
like you will be torn to pieces by the 
enemy soldiers! 


Yen: 
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(taking out the dagger from her breast 
pocket) Pll kill them if they dare to 
touch me. 


Eunuch Chao: 
Don’t be silly! How can you defend 
yourself against so many soldiers? 


Yen: ; 
Then PI kill myself. 


(The sound of the war drums becomes 
louder.) 


Eunuch Chao: 
(dragging Yen) We must go.. 
go right away. 


. we must 


(Yen Niang tries to get up’ but moans 
with pain, slumps back to the stump and 
buries her face in her hands and begins 
to cry.) 


(Meanwhile the drums beating has become 
ear-splitting. Also heard in mounting 
volume is the sound of marching soldiers.) 


(Enters a group of Ch’in soldiers. Yen 
Niang struggles up and starts to run but 
her feet hurt so badly that she falls to the 
ground. Eunuch Chao tries to’ help her 
but is knocked down by the soldiers. 
-Yen Niang waves desperately the dagger 
in her hand. But the soldiers only laugh 
at her vain efforts to protect herself. 
One soldiers grabs her hand and takes 
away the dagger; the other cut the sash 
round her waist and still another rips 
off her clothes. The sex-hungry men 
go wild when they see her half exposed 
body. An officer comes up. He takes 
a horse whip and goes after the lunatic 
men but they pay no heed.) 


$ Officer: 


(Shouting) Are you tired of living! 
Beware! His Majesty is leading the army 
himself. Raping is punishable by death! 


(Neither his warning nor his whipping 
cart check the men. In desperation the 
officer pulls out his sword and thrusts 
it into one of them. The victim shrieks 
loudly and dies. This frightens the rest 
of them and the mad attack stops.) 


(Enter King Cheng, Gen. Wang Chien, Li 
Sze, Chao Kao, all clad in armor, and 
soldiers.) 


King Cheng: 
(seeing the dead soldier, angrily) What’s 
going on? 


Officer: f 
(pointing at the offending soldiers) They 
fought over that woman. (Points to Yen 
Niang.) I had to kill one of them to stop 
the mad assault. 


(Yen Niang stands trembling, her thin 
underwear half torn reveals her fully 
developed body. Her black hair falls all 
the way to her waist in startling contrast 
to her ivory skin. The King contemplates 
her for a while, then, collects himself an 
turns to the soldiers.) ; 
King Cheng: 

You swines. 


(To the officer): Arrest the offenders and 
chop off their heads! 


(The offenders are manacled and led 
away.) 


King Cheng: 
(pointing to Yen) Bring that girl here. 


(At this juncture Eunuch Chao’comes to. 
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He has been knocked unconscious and 
stamped on by the crowd. When he sees 
Yen Niang partially naked, he hurridly 
stands up, takes off his own robe and 
covers her.) 


King Cheng: l 
(displeased, pointing to Chao) Who is 
that old woman? Get rid of her! 


Yen: 
(holding Eunuch Chao) She is my mother. 
Don’t you dare to harm her. 


King Cheng: 

(laughs) Ha! Ha! A little chick is trying 
to defy a tiger! Ha! Ha! But I like you 
even more for that. (Eyeing Eunuch) 
Your face looks familiar. I’ve seen 
you somewhere before. 


(Eunuch Chao bows his head without 
a word.) 


(to Chao Kao) Give the old woman 
twenty ounces of gold and let her go. 
She is too old to be a slave. 


Chao Kao: 
(recognizes his uncle, feeling uneasy) 
Ye...ye...yes, Your Majesty. 


King Cheng: 
What’s the matter with you? 
as if you’ve seen a ghost. 


You look 


Chao Kao: 
(composes himself) I think the experience 
on the battlefield has unnerved me. - 


King Cheng: 

(unsuspiciously) You'll get used to it. 
(Chao Kao takes out some gold nuggets 
and is about to give them to Eunuch 


Chao.) 


King Cheng: 
Chao Kao. 


Chao Kao: 
Yes, Your Majesty: 


King Cheng: 

That girl, I like her very much. Take 
her to my camp and get her prepared to 
receive me tonight.. 


Li Sze: 
(to the King, in a subdued voice) Your 


Majesty, please remember your own 
orders! 
King Cheng: 


(annoyed but keeping his temper) Li Sze, 
you are right. Thank you for reminding 
me of my own orders. (To Gen. Wang 
Chien) Gen. Wang, you take command 
from now on. I’m returning to the capital 
right away with all the captives. (While 
talking, his eyes still devour ae beauty 
of Yen Niang.) 


END OF SCENE TWO, ACT IV 


SCENE THREE 


Place: 
The audience hall in the Hsien Yang 
Palace. 


Time: 
227 B.C., 20th year in the reign of King 
Cheng of Ch’i in. 


Stage Setting: 
Same as in Act III but 
decorated. 
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THE CURTAIN RISES 


The court of Ch’in is seen in secret 
session. Only a few high-ranking officials 
are present; even the King is not attended 
by his usual suite. Court etiquette is not 
observed. A huge relief map carved on 
a wooden slab is brought in by four 
eunuchs and laid on the ground in front 
of the dais. Cushions are also brought 
in and placed around the relief map. 


King: 

. (to the porters) Close the doors and 
leave. Tell the guards not to admit 
anyone without my permission. 


Eunuchs: 
Yes, Your Majesty 


(Exit the eunuchs. Li sze comes forward 
and started an agitator behind a range 
of high mountains on the relief map. 
The sound of a piston movement is heard 
and in a few seconds streams of silvery 
liquid gush from the mountains and fill 
the riverbeds on the map. As the piston 
agitation continues, the liquid flows in 
close resemblance to real rivers.) 


King: 
(shouts like a child) Marvelous! Marvel- 
ous! 


Li Sze: 

(smiles) Before long, Your Majesty, 
(his hand sweeps over the map) all the 
land on this map will become the domain 
of Ch’in. 


(All laugh) 


(King Cheng sits down and gestures 


“= for all thé others to do likewise. All sit 


- down.) 


King: 
(very much enchanted by the map) 
What’s that silvery fluid? 


Li Sze: . 

It’s mercury. It will never dry up. As 
soon as the agitator underneath the map 
is started this silvery fluid will gush up 
from the mountains, fill up the river-beds 
and continue flowing until it reaches the 
blue sea. There the mercury will sink 
into a container underneath -and be 
brought up to the surface again by the 
agitaing piston below. The flow will 
never stop until the gadget is turned off. 


King: 

Very clever! Very clever indeed! (looking 
at it for a while) Li Sze, who is the 
craftsman? 


Li Sze: 
The one who carved the map? 


King: 
No, I mean the one who invented the 
gadget inside. 


Li Sze: 
His name is Lu Chia. 


King: 

I want him to fix a gadget on every door 
of my future tomb in Mountain Li, so 
that any intruder will be shot to death by 
poisoned arrows. 


Li Sze: 
(reluctantly) Yes, Your Majesty. 


King: 

(contemplating the map closely and 
carefully with great interest) This is an 
excellent map, meticulously carved, not 
missing a single detail! Looking at 
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it you have the feeling that you can grasp 
the world in your palm! 


Li Sze: 
It’s made according to the map drawn 
by Mr. Liao. l 


King: 

Ah! I remember. But this relief one is 
much more comprehensive. At one 
glance you have a bird’s eye’ view of all 
the land under the sky. 


Li Sze: Se 
Your Majesty, you are looking at the map 
of the future Empire of Ch’in. 


(Everyone claps hands and laughs.) 


King: | 

(pointing to the map) I want a map like 
this carved on the floor of my future 
tomb, and the ceiling inlaid with the 
rarest jewels in the shape of the sun, the 
moon and the stars. 


(He slares into space as his right hand 
grips the handle of his sword.) 


I shall continue my rule of the earth even 
after I die. Death will not take away my 
power! 


(He casts a sweeping glance at the officials 
in front of him.) 


And I want nine seats around the map 
(grimly) for my nine ministers. 


(The officials fidget uncomfortably.) 


Chao Kao; 

(knowing that the King is in one of his 
spells, tries to break it.) Your Majesty, 
you may not have to die. You may live 


FOREVER! 


King: 
(The ghastly expression on his face fades.) 


How? How? No mortal can escape 
death. 
Chao Kao: 


I know a necromancer named Hsu Sheh 
(4f ). He told me that there are three 
fairy islands in Po Hai ( #)#) where the 
elixir of life can be found. 


King: 
(averjoyed) 
this evening. 


Good! Bring him to me 


Chao Kao: 
Yz2s, Your Majesty. 


Meng Tien: 
Your Majesty, please don’t believe in 
those necromancers. They are all. frauds. 


King: 
Don’t worry, General Men Tien. If that 
necromancer. . . . Chao Kao, What’s his 
neme? 


Chao Kao: 
Hsu Sheh. 
CRR) 


He is also called Hsu Fu 


King: 

(to Meng Tien) If that Hsu Sheh cannot 
get me the elixir of life, he’ll “have to give 
me his head! 


Li Sze: 

Your Majesty, forgive me for intruding. 
It’s already quite late. We haven’t even 
started our discussions. 


King: 
That’s right. Li Sze, you haven’t told me 
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why you wanted to hold this special 
meeting before the morning session and 
what are the good news you said you 
wanted to tell me? l 


Li Sze: 

Your Majesty, it’s because I want to keep 
this meeting strickly confidential. Our 
master spy Tun Joh ( A3) has.come 
back from the Kingdom of Chi. He told 
me that a secret envoy from Crown Prince 
Tan of Yen (FKF) was in Chi very 
recently, trying to talk King Chien ( # £ 
3# ) into joining the alliance against us. 


(standing up nervously) What shall we 
do? i 


Li Sze: 

Don’t worry, Your Majesty. Tun Joh has 
already countered Crown Prince Tams 
plot through Chi’s premier Hou Shun 
(G ). Upon Hou Shun’s suggestion, 
King Chien of Chi has refused to enter 
the alliance. 


(The King sighs with relief and sits 
down.) 


Besides, he has even agreed to pay us a 
state visit. 


King: 

Wonderful! How did Tun Joh do it? 
How did he do it? 

Li Sze: 
(smiles) PI ask him to give Your Majesty 
a first-hand report right now. 


King: 
(surprised) Is he here? 


Li Sze: 


Right here in the waiting room, waiting 
for Your Majesty’s permission to come in. 


King: 
Chao Kao, go and get him, quick!. 


Li Sze: 

Your Majesty, another master spy of ours, 
Yao Chia, (4K H ) is also here. He has 
come back from the Kingdom of Wei. . 
Would Your Majesty grant him an 
audience too? 


King: 
Sure, send for him too. 


(Exits Chao Kao) 
King: 


(between his teeth) That double-dealer 
Chi Tan ( 47} )! The nerve he has! 


. (To his officials) 


Do you know that the same Crown Prince 
Tan has sent a goodwill mission here? 


All Officials: 
Here? In Hsien Yang? 


King: 
Yes. They arrived here yesterday, headed 
by a man named Ching Keh ( Jf #1 ). 


Li Sze: 
How come I didn’t even know! 


Wang Peng: . 

( =# he is the son of Wang Chien.) 
You and your spy network! (chuckles) 
You don’t even know what’s happening 
inside our own capital! 


Wang Chien: 
(to his son) Shut up! 
zZ 
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(to Li Sze) Please forgive my son! 


Li Sze: 

There’s truth in what the young general 
has said. I must be more alert from now 
on. , 


(to the King) Your Majesty, there is 
something phony behind that goodwill 
mission from Yen. Please refuse to grant 
them an audience. 


King: 

But. Li Sze, Crown Prince Tan is offering 
me something which I find hard to 
refuse. 


Li Sze: 
What is it, Your Majesty? 


King: 
The land of Tu Kang ( #37 ) and.... 


Li Sze: 

It’s obviously a trick! Tu Kang is the 
most fertile, nay, the only fertile land in 
the whole Kingdom of Yen. It’s just like 
offering us its granary. 


King: 

It’s not that piece of land I care about. 
It’s something else he is offering me — 
. the head of Fan Yu Chi (3) H ). 


Wang Peng: 
Fan Yu Chi? 


King: 

Wang Peng, you are too young to know 
him. Fan Yu Chi is actually our ex- 
general Huan Yi (#3). After having 
been defeated by Chao’s general Li Mu, 
he sought aslyum in Yen under a false 
name. I have placed a high price on his 
head. 


Meng Tien: 
I suggest that Your Majesty grant an 
audience to that Yen envoy right away. 
When he comes here, we shall examine the 
head of Huan Yi first, then we'll prick 
him with sharp questions. If he can’t give 
satisfactory answers, we’ll arrest him or 
kill him on the spot and then declare war 
on Yen. 


King: 

Good! Wang Peng, you go and inform the 
envoy that I am ready to receive him 
right away.. Only him, none of his 
entourage will be allowed in. 


(Wang Peng bows and exits.) 


(To Wang Wan, the premier) Mr. Premier, - 
please summon all officials. Pl give 
the Yen envoy a formal reception. 


(Wang Wan bows and exits.) 


(Tun Joh and Yao Chia come in with 
Chao Kao. Upon seeing the relief map, 
their eyes open wide with admiration. 
Both bow to the King.) 


King: 
Tun Joh, you’ve done well for Ch’in and 
for me. 


(Tun Joh bows again) 


I want to hear your detailed report on 
how you have countered Crown Prince 
Tan’s plot. 


Tun Joh: 

Your Majesty, I dare not claim all the 
credit. Chi’s own premier Hou Shun made 
the major contribution to my success. 


(Everyone chuckles.) 
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King: 
(to Tun and Yao) Sit down, both of you. 
(Both sit.) 


Wang Chien: 
Tell me, Tun Joh, how did you get 
Hou Shun to work for us? 


Tun Joh: 
I offered him some gifts for which he has 
a great weakness. 


Wang Chien: . 
I know, he likes thoroughbred Ta Liang 
mares. 


Tun Joh: 
(smiles) No, thoroughbred Han Tan girls. 


(All laugh.) 


And I owe it to one of those girls, who 
came to inform me, in dark night and at 
the risk of her life, that King Chien of 
Chi had promised the Yen envoy to join 
the alliance against us. 


King: 
(excited) He promised! - 


Tun Joh: 
Yes, King Chien promised and kept it a 
secret so strict that very few of his own 
officials knew it. What worried me most 
was that the Yen envoy was ready to 
leave the next morning. 


King: 
(anxiously) What did you do? 


Tun Joh: 

I rushed to Hou Shun’s residence. It was 
almost midnight. I bribed his doorkeeper 
and asked him to tell his master that the 
matter I wanted to discuss was one of 


life or death for thousands of people that 
I had to see him right away and that 
next morning might be too late.. 


King: 

(worried) Did he see you? 

Tun Joh: 

Yes. Otherwise, it would have been 


catastrophic. Yen is a member state of 
the alliance. If the neutral Chi should 
join them and launch another attack 
against us, we would be in great trouble. 


King: 

Quickly, quickly, tell us how did you 
pursuade Hou Shun to decline Yen’s 
proposal. 


Tun Joh: 

When I saw Hou Shun, my heart skipped 
a beat. His face was heavy with frost; 
he didn’t even ask me to sit down. “What 
do you want?” he asked me without 
moving his lips. “If you cannot give me 
a good reason, I’ll have you arrested and 
put to death!” 


King: 
You really risked your life for the 
country. 


Tun Joh: 

Actually I was quite calm and composed. 
I knew I could get away with it. The 
whole household of Hou Shun including 
himself had accepted a lot of gold and 
jewelry from me. Otherwise, a common- 
er, a lowly merchant, an alien, would 
not be able to see a prime minister. 
So straightforwardly I told him that Pd 
found out that the Yen envoy had been 
there and King Chien had promised to 
join the alliance against Ch’in. He jumped 
up and pointed at my nose. He said: 
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“Tve long suspected that you’re a spy. 
You can’t get out of this house alive.” 
I said, “Arrest me and kill me if you wish 
but I must tell Your Excellency that I 
came here in the interest of your country 
as well as my own.” I analyzed for him 
the consequence of a war between two 
major powers and hinted that after 
having maintained a policy of nonalign- 
ment for more than forty years, the Chi 
people are so used to peace and prosperi- 
ty, that its soldiers lack combat 
experience and the will to fight. I also 
reminded him that during the reign of 
King Ming of Chi (#¥#+) the allied 
army led by Yen’s General Yü Yi ( # # ) 
invaded Chi, captured seventy of Chi’s 
cities including its capital Lin Tze ( FA 2) 
and almost annihilated the whole country. 
Hou Shun’s face finally defrosted a little. 


King: 
Very eloquent argument! 


Tun Joh: 

But my argument didn’t convince Hou 
Shun. He stood up, went to a locked 
cabinet, took out a thick roll of document 
and threw it at me unceremoniously. 
He said, “Take a look”. I did and my 
heart almost jumped out of my throat. 
It was a set of Yu Liao’s war plans 
complete with maps and all! 


(The King stands up, his whole body 
shaking with anger. He stares at Yu Liao.) 


King: 
Yu Liao, did you, by any chance, leak 
out the plans? 


Yu Liao: 

No, Your Majesty, after Chao Kao made 
two copies, I gave the original to Li Sze 
and Your Majesty kept the two copies. 


Li Sze: 
I have mine in my secret file. In fact, I 
took a look at it only last night. 


King: 

Chao Kao, tell the guards to arrest the 
keeper of the secret archives and I want 
you to check if anything is missing. 


Meng Tien: 
Your Majesty, Chao Kao himself is under 
suspicion. 


King: 
Chao Kao has been my bosom friend since 


childhood. I’ve no reason to doubt his 
loyalty. 

Meng Tien: 

At least he should be brought to trial. 
King: 

(displeased) Im used to having him 


around. I can’t spare him. 


(Meng Tien still wants to argue but the 
King stops him with a sweep of his 
sleeve.) , 


King: 
Chao Kao, go ahead with your errand. 


(Chao Kao bows, but before he leaves, 
he gives Meng Tien a look filled with 
hatred.) 


King: 

It’s a very serious matter that top secret 
documents were stolen from my private 
archives! 


Li Sze: 

(shamefacedly) I confess that I’ve empha- 
sized infiltration of other countries 
and neglected security measures in our 
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‘own. I shall tighten things up from 


now on. 


King: 
(sits ) (to Tun Joh) Please go on with 
your report. 


Tun Joh: 

Premier Hou Shun stared at me coldly 
and said, “These documents are from 
your King’s secret archives. He is plann- 
ing to conquer all the land under the sky. 
We shall soon be at war with your 
country. Pack your things and leave 
or be thrown out.” 


King: 
What did you say? 


Tun Joh: 
I took another casual look at the 
documents and said, “Your Excellency, 
our archives are crammed to the ceiling 
with such documents and maps, offered 
© by self-styled strategists during the past 
hundred years. For example, Su Ch’in 
( #2), before he became the overall 
premier of the Allies, came to Ch’in first, 
wrote to our King Hwei ($E) ten 
letters offering his’ plans to make Ch’in 
an empire. He waited in Ch’in several 
months without getting any reply from 
King Hwei. He ‘spent all his money and 
had to sell his carriage in order to get 
back home. He hated Ch’in so much that 
_he turned around to persuade the six 
other kingdoms to line up against us. His 
letters are still in our imperial archives. 
I’m sure our King Cheng will not mind 
sending Your: Excellency all such letters 
for your perusal, for they are utterly 
useless to us.” Hou Shun’s frosty face 
began to thaw. “Still you cannot deny 
that your king IS aiming at world 
domination,” he said. I Jaughed. ‘“Coinci- 


dently,’ I said, “rumor runs rampant 
in Hsien Yang that His Majesty, the 
mighty King of Chi, is aiming at world 
domination.” The frost on Hou Shun’s 
face disappeared. ‘“Nonesense!” He said 
and asked me to sit down. He even 
offered me some wine. 


King: 
Tell me, how did you get King Chien to 
agree to pay us a State visit? 


Tun Joh: 

I also worked through Hou Shun. I knew 
he hated the feudal lords of Chi like 
snakes. I directed our conversation 
toward how the feudal lords are 
encroaching on public properties, 
collecting private taxes and keeping 
retainers. As a result, the state becomes 
poorer and weaker while the feudal 
lords become richer and stronger. By 
then Hou Shun’s face was burning with 
anger. I took that opportune moment 
to persuade him to adopt the legalist 
system and told him how a hundred years 
ago our country, Ch’in, stripped the 
feudal lords of their power and land over- 
night. I suggested that King Chien come 
to Ch’in to see for himself how legalism — 
works. When I left the Chi premier’s 
house at daybreak, I was back in his 
good graces again. Two days later he told 
me that King Chien had agreed to pay us 
a state visit. 


King: 

(slapping his thigh) Well done! Well 
done! Ten thousand taels of silver for 
your wonderful work! 


(Looks about.) 


Chao Kao! Chao Kao! 
damned eunuch? 


Where is that 
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Li Sze: 
Doesn’t Your Majesty remember? He was 
sent to check the archives. 


King: 
Tun Joh, you may go now. Pil send the 
reward to yourhome. . 


Tun Joh: 
(bows) Thank you, Your Majesty. 


(Exits Tun Joh) 


Yao Chia: 

(bows to the King) Your Majesty, if you 
are not tired, I’ve some good news to 
report to you too. 


King: 
Good. I never tire of hearing good news. 


Yao Chia: 

While Tun Joh was on his way back, he 
made a detour to Ta Liang and there we 
met. He suspected that Crown Prince 
Tan might have sent also an envoy to Wei. 
Sure enough, we found out that Yen’s 
delegate had been there, but to our great 
joy we learned that King Chia of Wei 
(E) had threatened to leave the 
Alliance if Chi should join it. 


King: 

(slapping his thigh again) That’s real 
good news! But why did King Chia of 
Wei react like that? 


Yao Chia: 


Because of the age-long feud between 


Chi and Wei over the dam Chi built along 
the Yellow River. 


(His finger traces the dam on the map.) 


Since Chi built this dam, Wei has had 


endless floods, so she had to build a dam 
herself, here. 


(Points at the map) 


Pincered by these two dams at its lower 
reaches, the Yellow River runs wild, 
causing severe damage to land along 
both of its banks. It even threatens to 
change course. While in Wei, I often 
tock walks along the Yellow River dam 
and once an idea occurred to me. If we 
destroy, during the flood season, part of 
the dam here (pointing at the map) and 
part of the dam along the Hun Kou 
River ( W% ), Wei’s capital Ta Liang will 
be washed away. As Wei’s wealth is 
concentrated in Ta Liang, King Chia will 
be forced to surrender within three 
months. 


King: . 
(overjoyed) Yao Chia, you and Tun Joh 
are sent by Heaven to help Ch’in! Five 
thousand taels of silver will be your 
reward. 


(At this juncture Chao Kao comes in.) 


Chao Kao: 
(bows) Your Majesty: - 


King: 
Send ten thousand taels of silver to Tun 
Joh and five thousand to Yao Chia this 
evening. 


Chao Kao: 
Yes, Your Majesty. 


King: 
(to Yao Chia) You may go now. 


(Yao Chia bows and leaves.) 
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King: 
Chao Kao, did you find anything missing 
in the secret archives? 


Chao Kao: 
Yes, I found only one set of Yu Liao’s 
plans; the other set is missing! 


(The King’s face darkens. Yu Liao comes 
forward) 


Yu Liao: 
(bows to the King) Your Majesty, may I 
have a month’s leave of absence? 


King: 
I’m afraid I cannot grant your request. 
Why do you want to leave? 


Yu Liao: 
I want to get my parents out of Ta 
Liang... before. ... 


King: 

(smiles dryly) I had forgotten that you 
are from Ta Liang. (After some serious 
thinking.) All right, you may go. 


Yu Liao: 
(Joyfully) Thank you, Your Majesty. 


King: 
When are you going to leave? 


Yu Liao: 
As soon as I have my baggage packed. 


King: 
It seems you’re in a great hurry. 


Yu Liao: 
Your Majesty, the flood season is near. 


King: 


(putting on his best behavior) You 


. have done a great service to my country 


and to me. I want your parents to see 
that you have not served Ch’in in vain. 


(to Chao Kao) 


Send two thousand taels of gold to Yu 
Liao’s house. 


Chao Kao: 
Yes, Your Majesty. 


King: 

And an urn of the choicest wine from my 
private cellar. Toast him for me before 
he sets off on his journey. 


Yu Liao: 
(overjoyed) I thank Your Majesty. 


King: 
(to Chao Kao) Make sure that you pick 
the wine with a label on the urn. 


Chao Kao: 
(with a knowing glint jn his eye) Yes, 
Your Majesty. | 


King: 
(to his officials) All of you may rest 
while waiting for the Yen envoy. I’m 


` going to change my clothing. 


(All officials bow. Exit King and Chao 
Kao. The officials file out. A few 
eunuchs come in to clean the hall and 
take away the relief map. Music is heard. 
Premier Wang Wan enters with civil 
officials and General Men Tien with 
military officers.) ; 


(After a while re-enter the King and his 
suite, among them is his favorite consort 
Yen Niang. She looks more elegant with 
colored silk dresses and sparkling jewels. 
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The King sits on the throne while Yen 
Niang stands behind him. The officials 
bow to him.) 


(Enter General Wang Peng.) 


Wang Peng: 

(bows to the King) Your Majesty, Ching 
Keh, the envoy from Crown Prince Tan 
of Yen, is waiting to present his gifts. 


He begs to be allowed to enter with his 


aide. 


King: 
Did the guards search them? 


Wang Peng: 
Yes, both of them. 


King: 
All right, let them in. 


Wang Peng: 
(gets up and goes to the gate) Usher in 
the envoy from Yen and his aide. 


Voices: 

(offstage) Usher in the envoy from 
Yen and his aide. Usher in the envoy 
from Yen and his aide. l 


King: - . 
Wang Wan, Li Sze, get ready to prick that 
envoy with questions, the more em- 
barrassing the better. 


Wang and Li: 
Yes, Your Majesty. 


King: 
Where is the chronicler? 


Chronicler: 
Your Majesty, (bows) Your humble 
servant Pong Yung is at your service. 


King: 
Get -ready to record the event. Don’t miss 
anything. 


Chronicler: : 
Yes, Your Majesty. PI do it faithfully. 
(He takes out a stylus from his sleeve ` 
pocket.) 


(The Yen envoy, Ching Keh, is led in by a 
eunuch, followed by Ch’in Wu Yang 
( 2/46 # ). Ching Keh holds a wooden 
box containing the head of Fan Yu Chi, 
and Ch’in Wu Yang holds the map of 
Tu Kang in a long brocade box. Ch’in 
Wu Yang trembles visibly. Ching Keh 
stands before the dais and bows to the 
King, while Ch'in Wu Yang, overcome 
with fear, kneels down, dropping.the map 
box. In the silence of the court, the 
chattering of his teeth can be heard. 
As everyone’s attention is drawn to Ch’in 
Wu Yang’s plight, nobody notices the 
perturbed look on Ching Keh’s face as he 
casis a quick, furtive glance at the open 
box on the floor, where the map is 
half showing. Ching Keh quickly com- 
poses himself.) 


Chimg Keh: 
(smiling shamefacedly) Please excuse 
him, Your Majesty. He is a country boy 
from the barbarian north. Never-before 
in his life has he seen a King. He is 
awe-stricken by Your Majesty. 


(He bows again, deeply, and takes the 
opportunity to push the map back into its 
box. He hands it to Ch’in Wu Yang as the 
latter slowly gets up on his feet.) 


King: 

(Instead of feeling annoyed, enjoys the 
sight of the trembling youth before him. 
He laughs) Ha...ha...ha.... It really 
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shows your country has a serious shortage 
of good personnel! f 


Ching Keh: 

(suppressing his anger and forcing a smile) 
Yes, Your Majesty, Yen is such a small 
‘and barren country. (Pauses.) Please 
allow me to proceed with the presenta- 
tion. ; 


King: 

Wait! I want to ask you a few questions 
first. 

Ching Keh: 

Yes, Your Majesty. 

King: . 
How is the health of the Crown Prince? 
Ching Keh: 

Not very good, Your Majesty. 

King: 

I heard that his hair has turned 


completely white and he looks older than 
his aged father. 


Ching Keh: 
Yes, Your Majesty, he’s been worrying 
that Your Majesty might not forgive 
him for leaving your country without 
permission. 


King: 
Apparently the Crown Prince did not like 
the way we treated him while he was 
here. 


Ching Keh: 

A hostage could not expect to be treated 
more royally. Our Crown Prince was just 
homesick. 


King: 


(with a wry smile) I don’t think your 
King likes this heir apparent of his. The 
Crown Prince has spent half of his life 
as royal hostage, first in Chao, then here. 


Ching Keh: 
That’s the tragedy of being the Crown 
Prince of a weak country. 


King: 

I was told that since he escaped, he has 
been thinking of nothing but how to get 
even with me. 


Ching Keh: 

Our Crown Prince knows very weil that 
doing anything against Your Majesty 
is like pitting an egg against a rock. 

Li Sze: 

Honorable Envoy, you are drawing a 
wrong picture of your vigorous Crown 
Prince. From very reliable sources we 
have learned that he is trying to reunite 
the old allies and the neutral Chi against 
us. 


(Ch’in Wu Yang again trembles violently 
but Ching Keh’s look steadies him.) 


Ching Keh: 

(calmly) Your Majesty, Your Excellencies, 
to be very honest and frank, our Crown 
Prince did try to line up with Chi and Wei 
for self-protection. Unfortunately, he 
failed. As the saying goes: “If you 
cannot command, you’d better obey.” 
Thats why I’m here to offer. Your 
Majesty Yen’s only piece of fertile land. 
It is tantamount to offering Yen as Your 
Majesty’s vassal. 


King: 
(nods) I like honesty. Envoy of Yen, 
please proceed with the presentation. 
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First, the head of Huan Yi. 


(A eunuch descends the dais and takes the 
box from Ching Keh. As soon as the box 
leaves Ching Keh’s hand, he takes the 
map box from the still shivering Ch’in 
Wu Yang. The eunuch kneels down 
before the King and holds the head box 
high. The King opens the lid and looks 
at the content.) 


King: 
This is Huan Yi’s‘head, no doubt. I can 
recognize it, even though it is in decay. 


(to the eunuch) Hang it on the city wall. 
Let everyone see the consequence of 
disloyalty. 


(The officials fidget uncomfortably while 
the eunuch exits with the head box.) 


King: 
(to Ching Keh) Now the map. 


(Ching Keh, about to mount the dais, 
is stopped by some officials.) 


Official: 
No one is allowed to mount the dais 
without His Majesty’s permission. 


Ching Keh: 
But there are some details on the map 
that have to be explained. 


King: 
Search him again. 


(The official searches Ching Keh.) 


Official: 
Your Majesty, the Yen envoy carries no 
weapons. 


King: 
Alright, let him come up. 


(The King beckons to Ching Keh, who 
mounts the dais. He kneels before the 
King, opens the box, takes out the map, 
and unrolls it. Something glistening 
drops from the scroll. The dagger leaps 
into Ching Keh’s hand. With the other 
hand he seizes the sleeve of the King and 
aims the dagger at the King’s heart. The 
King pushes at Ching Keh with his free 
hand. Being a man of considerable 
strength, the King succeeds in freeing 
himself: from Ching Keh’s grasp. He 
jumps up and runs toward a pillar. Ching 
Keh throws the dagger at him. It misses 
the King by only a few inches and hits the 
pillar. The King tries to draw his sword 
but it is too long to get it out of its 
scebbard. Ching Keh westles with the 
King and tries to get the sword. Hsia Wu 
Chi, the imperial physician, throws his 
herb bag at Ching Keh. It hits him in the 
eye. Someone shouted, “Pull the sword 
on your back!” Finally the King gets 
out his sword and strikes Ching Keh in 
the left leg, inflicting a deep wound. 
Ching Keh collapses in a sitting position, 
his back against the pillar. The King 
keeps on striking at him until Ching is 
covered with blood. Yen Niang faints.) 


King: 
(to the stunned eurtuchs) Take Yen Niang 
away from here. 


(Tne eunuchs carry Yen Niang away. 
Meanwhile the palace guards have rushed 
in. After they have killed Ch’in Wu Yang, 
they are summoned to the dais by the 
King. As they are approaching Ching 
Keh, he suddenly opens his eyes wide 
and laughs. The guards, taken aback, 
stop short.) 
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Ching Keh: 

(staring at King Cheng) Tyrant! Listen! 
Though I’ve failed to kill you now my 
ghost will haunt you till you die! 


(The guards finish off Ching Keh and 
carry away the two bodies. The almost 
paralyzed officials begin to stir.) 


(The King goes back to his throne and 
sits down trying to calm himself.) 


King: 

(to his physician) Hsia Wu Chi, thank 
you for hitting the assassin with your 
herb bag. Two hundred taels of gold 
will be your reward. 


Hsia: 
(bows) Thank you, Your Majesty. 


King: 
Who shouted: “Pull the sword on your 
back.’’? ; 


. Wang Peng: ; 
(bows) I did, Your Majesty. 


King: 
General Wang Peng, thank you. 
reward will be the same. | 


Your 


Wang Peng: 
Thank you, Your Majesty. (bows) 


King: 

(seeing the other officials bow their 
heads in embarrassment) Don’t feel 
embarrassed because you didn’t come up 
the dais.to save me. It’s the law of our 
country forbidding anyone to come up 
the dais without permission. This law 
should be modified. 


Li Sze: 


(bows to the King) May I congratulate 
Your Majesty. 


King: 
Why? Because I escaped death? 


Li Sze: 

Because Crown Prince Tan has just 
provided us with a perfect excuse to 
invade Yen and the other allied kingdoms. 
We must act fast, like ligthning out of a 
clear sky and catch them unprepared. 


Wang Wan: 

Don’t underestimate our enemies, Li 
Sze. The army of Chu is as strong and as 
well trained as our own. 


Li Sze: 
Your Excellency, don’t you know that . 
since Fu Tzo killed his stepbrother and 
usurped the throne, there has been much 
unrest in Chu, especially among their 
military officers. Now if we use a little 
trick, we can divide Chu’s military forces 
into two opposing camps. 


King: 
(interested) How? 


Li Sze: 
By making use of Prince Cheong Ping. 


King: 

(shaking his head) I’m afraid Prince 
Cheong Ping bears a grudge against me. I 
failed to grant him the premiership I 
had promised after he put down the Lao 
Ai rebellion. Since then, he has seldom 
attended the court sessions. 


Li Sze: 

(smiles) His enmity toward Your Majesty 
is exactly what we need. I ‘suggest that 
Your Majesty insult him publicly and then 
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exile him to Nan Chuen ( 7426), the old 
Chu capital we have annexed. 


King: 
(puzzled) What for? 


Li Sze: 


. To provide the discontented military 


officials of Chu with a leader, a King, an 
excellent opponent to King Fu Tzo. 
As Prince Cheong Ping is highly esteemed 
by the people of Chu, I’ve no doubt 
that.... 


King: 

(without waiting for Li Sze to finish his 
speech he rushes down the dais and 
embraces him.) Li Sze, You are Heaven- 
sent to Ch’in. 


Li Sze: 

(bows) Thank you, Your Majesty. If all 
our plans can be smoothly carried out, 
Yen, Chu and Wei will fall, like ripe fruits, 
sweet and juciy, into our laps. Even if 
the people of Chi should wake up from 
their dream of coexisting with us, they 
will find their country cut off by us on 
three sides and by the deep sea on the 
fourth. They’ll be just like TURTLES IN 
AN URN! 


(The King, in great glee, laughs loudly 
and the other officials join in.) 


King: 

(slapping Li’s shoulder) When I get all 
the land under the sky under my control, 
I'll make you premier. 


Li Sze: l 

(glancing at Wang Wan) Your Majesty, I 
cannot claim any credit. It’s Heaven’s 
will that the world be united under one 
domain and the people saved from chaos. 


King: 

(laughs again and shouts) A UNIFIED 
WORLD! AN EMPIRE! PLL SOON BE 
THE FIRST EMPEROR OF CH’IN! 


All Officials: 

(Bow and speak in a chorus) LONG LIVE 
THE FIRST EMPEROR! LONG LIVE 
THE FIRST EMPEROR! 


(At this juncture, a man rushes in, 
followed by Chao Kao. The man points 
at the King and shouts.) 


Man: 

The day you get up to the summit is the 
day of your decline! Your empire will 
vanish like a mirage in the desert! 


King: 
Yu Liao! How dare you! 


(As the King identifies him, officials 
begin to recognize Yu Liao, whose face is 
blue with blood trickling down from his 
nostrils and the corner of his mouth.) 


Yu Liao: 
(to Li Sze) Didn’t I tell you that the 
beast will devour his benefactors? 


(Yu Liao drops dead.) 

King: 

(without any remorse) I admit I had him 
poisoned. I cannot let someone who 
knows all our top secrets go to an enemy 


country. 


(Noticing that the imperial chronicler 
is busily writing with his stylus.) 


Chronicler, let me have your slab. 


Chronicler: 
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(holds the slab against his breast with 
both hands) What I have writen will go 
down in history. No power on earth can 
interfere. 


King: 
(angrily) Guards! 


(Several guards rush in.) l 


Chronicler: 


(holding his slab still tighter) To get this 
slab you have to kill me first. 


King: ” 
(coldly) Pll grant you your wish. 


(to the guards) Kill the chronicler! 
CURTAIN 


END OF ACT FOUR 
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Chiang Kai-shek’s Role in 
World History 


Gottfried-Karl Kindermann* 


I. Introduction 


The present conference on Chiang 
Kai-shek that was convened by our 
distinguished friend and colleague Chin 
Hsiao-yi, has indirectly confronted its 
participants with the astonishing fact 
that there exists — in western languages 
at least — so far no methodologically 
satisfactory and comprehensive biography 
on Chiang Kai-shek, one of the three most 
prominent political leaders of 20th 
century China. This gap exists in spite 
of Chiang’s internationally recognized role 
in .China’s history from 1926/27 till his 
death more than a decade ago. There are, 
however, comparatively useful biographies 
on historically important contemporaries 
such as Sun Yat-sen, Churchill, De Gaulle, 
Adenauer, Roosevelt or Nehru. Although 
it might be argued that the inaccessibility 
of certain existing significant documen- 
tary materials might have discouraged 
historians and political scientists from 
seeking to write a comprehensive 
biography of Chiang Kai-shek, one must, 
nevertheless, point to the fact that even 
greater difficulties with regard to primary 
source materials did not deter scholars 


from composing meaningful biographies 
on Stalin or on Mao Tse-tung. Only one 
part of the answer may emerge from the 
fact that many western observers found 
it more difficult to analyze and to 
cemprehend Chiang Kaishek than — for 
example — western educated Sun Yat-sen 
or Mao Tse-tung whose patterns of 
thought and frames of reference were 
strongly — though not exclusively — 
iniluenced by the non-Chinese theoretical 
framework of Leninist-Stalinist Marxism. 
Chiang has often been considered as “the 
most Chinese” among the historically 
important leaders of modern China. 
Whatever the other reasons may be, it 
is to be hoped that this conference will 
directly and indirectly play a significant 
role in closing this astonishing and 
regrettable gap in contemporary historical 
literature. 

Although being painfully aware of the 
great difficulties involved, this paper will 
seck to develop hypotheses with regard 
to such phases and action patterns in the 
political career of Chiang Kai-shek that 
may be assumed to have had a particularly 
decisive impact upon the‘history of 20th 
century China and her co-determining role 


*Dr. Kindermann’s article was presented at an international scholastic conference held in Taipei on the occasion of 
the late R.O.C. President Chiang Kai-shek’s 100th birthday annirersary on October 31, 1986. 
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within the changing configurations of 
world politics. In view of the inescapable 
subjectivity of such an endeavor, it should 
be mentioned in passing that this author’s 
mode of historical and political world 
perception has been theoretically and 
methodologically influenced by the Neo- 
Realist School of International Politics.! 


Il. Saving the Leader and Rising to 
Prominence: Chiang’s Consequential 
Role During the Rebellion of 
Ch’en Chiung-ming 


In early summer of 1926, Chiang 
Kai-shek, at the age of only forty, 
factually and visibly moved to the central 
stage of Chinese politics. - This was 
evidenced by his concurrent appointments 
as commander-in-chief of the national 
revolutionary armies poised for the 
Northern Campaign, aiming at the 
reunification ‘of China, furthermore as 
Chairman of the Central Executive 
Committee of the Kuomintang, and 
as Director of the latter’s Organization 
Department.? He thus simultaneously 
held the highest leadership positions of 
the political as well as the military 
organizations of the national revolution- 
ary movement in China, headed by the 
Kuomintang.- Four years earlier, Chiang 
had just been an active but little known 
regimental commander and general- 
staff-officer of Ch’en Chiung-ming’s 
Kwangtung Army which formed, at that 
time, the major military force of Sun Yat- 
sen’s government and regional stronghold 
in South China. Chiang’s meteoric rise to 
supreme leadership within the national 
revolutionary movement in less than half 
a decade has to be explained in terms of 
his relations with Sun Yat-sen,? the 
founder of China’s revolutionary move- 
ment and of the Republic of China. The 


” special 


fact that the two men had established a 
relationship with each other 
is evidenced by an elegy composed by 
Sun in 1921 at the occasion of the death | 
of Chiang’s mother. In the beginning © 
of this elegy, Sun wrote “I, Sun Yat-sen, 
have been associated with your honour- 
able son for over ten years. Together we 
have endured innumerable hardships. 
Through matters of life and death we have 
gone side by side like two arms on the 
same body, ...’* One year later, Sun’s 
characterization of the nature of his ties 
with Chiang was dramatically verified 
when General Ch’en Chiung-ming, whom 
Sun Yat-sen had previously dismissed for 
his disobedience from his positions 
as governor of Kwangtung and as 
commander-in-chief of the military forces 
in Kwangtung, suddenly staged a 
murderous rebellion against Sun on June 
16, 1922. The latter barely saved his 
life by escaping in midst of an attack on 
his residence to the gunboat Yung Feng, 
moored on the Pearl River. Loyal troops, 
which he instructed from there to drive 
off the rebels, were, however, beaten. 
Deeply shaken by this incident of treason 
and rebellion instigated by some of his 
own followers, Sun commented: “. .. not 
once: before have we been so disastrously 
defeated as this time.’’® 

In this extreme emergency, Sun 
urgently called for the aid of Chiang 
Kai-shek, who had previously warned 
him in vain of Ch’en Chiung-ming’s 
sinister tendencies.’ Chiang hurried from 
his home in Chekiang to Sun Yat-sen’s 
assistance. He not only took command of 
the gunboat Yung Feng, which he steered 
through a furious exchange of artillery 
fire while passing by an enemy fort, but 
also very personally cared for the well- 
being and safety of his party leader until 
the two finally escaped to Shanghai 
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on August 14, 1922.8 In closest 
companionship the two men thus shared 
one-and-a-half months of dangers, of 
planning, and of expectations. Sun seems 
to have been deeply impressed by the 
loyalty and foresight of that young 
officer, who joined him in a seemingly 
hopeless situation and with whom he 
discussed in greatest intensity the past 
and the future of the Chinese revolution, 
including plans for the Kuomintang’s 
cooperation with Russia. In retrospect, 
Chiang’s determined effort to rescue Sun 
Yat-sen in the hour of his greatest crisis 
has had a twofold and interconnected 
impact upon the history of China and her 
role in world politics: 

First, by saving the charismatic leader 
of the Chinese revolution, Chiang’s 
initiative enabled Sun Yat-sen to perform 
in the last years of his life a number of 
actions that had a profound impact upon 
the development of the Kuomintang and 
of the Chinese revolution. Foremost 
among these were a thorough reorganiza- 
tion of the Kuomintang’s organizational 
structures and political warfare methods, 
the foundation of a politically motivated 
national revolutionary army and the 
elaboration of his comprehensive ideology 
and nation-building program in the 
expanded final form of his famous San 
Min Chu-i ideology.? Last but not least 
having repeatedly sought in vain to obtain 
assistance from cther foreign sources and, 
in doing so, taking strong precautionary 
measures, !° Sun Yat-sen initiated the first 
Sino-Soviet Entente for the purpose of 
strengthening his party for its historical 
mission of unifying China by defeating a 
multitude of regional warlord dictator- 
ships. Considering strong opposition and 
scepticism within his own party with 
regard to the Kuomintang’s entente with 
Russia, and in view of the irreplaceable 


uniqueness of his charismatic style of 
leadership, it seems highly doubtful 
whether the transformation of the 
national revolutionary camp in China 
in the last years of Sun Yat-sen’s life 
could have been effected without his 
personal command over state and party 
affairs in southern China. Reflected as 
well as also influenced by Confucianism, 
Chinese politics and traditional political 
theory have tended through ages to value 
the role of personal leadership much 
higher than the role of laws or 
institutions.! 

Second, Chiang’s conduct during the 
Ch’en Chiung-ming rebellion caused Sun 
Yat-sen to entrust to him tasks and 
functions of greatest political significance. 
Soon after the reconquest of Canton in 
January of 1923, Chiang Kai-shek became 
chief of staff in the headquarters of Sun 
Yat-sen, who appointed him as chief of 
a special mission dispatched to Russia 
between August and December of the 
same year. His direct contacts with 
top leaders and institutions of the 
Kuomintang’s new ally provided him with 
important insights and increased the 
weight of his opinion within the decision- 
making system of his own party. After 
some hesitation, Chiang accepted Sun 
Yat-sen’s appointment of May 3, 1924, 
as Commandant of the Whampoa Military 
Academy that became the nucleus of 
China’s new revolutionary forces.” Ina 
turbulent era, in which military power 
continued to have a decisive impact upon 
Chinese. politics, Chiang thus became the 
teacher and leader of core elements of 
China’s future officer corps from which 


_he recruited many of his most important 


political followers. Here too the Con- 
fucian bonds between teacher and student 
do play a significant role. Thus, the 
survival of Sun Yat-sen and a continuation 
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of his leadership in two historically highly 
formative years of China’s revolutionary 
history, as well as the simultaneous 
starting-phase of Chiang Kaishek’s 
ascendancy to power and prominence 
within the ranks of the Kuomintang were 
both causally connected with Chiang’s 
rescue of Sun Yat-sen and his 
. contribution to the reconstructions in 
southern China in 1922/1923. 


Ill. Defeating Stalin and Defending 
China’s Political Autonomy 


In the years between 1922 and 1927, 
China and particularly also the Kuomin- 
tang, assumed an important position in 
the short and medium range strategies of 
Soviet Russia’s foreign policy. Contrary 
to all their theory-based assumptions, 
Lenin and the other Bolshevik leaders 
had begun to realize and to admit to 
themselves as early as 1920 that the 
Bolshevik revolution in Russia had failed 
to function as an igniting spark of 
proletarian revolutions in the world’s 
major industrialized countries.‘ Having 
antagonized most other foreign govern- 
ments and systems by the openly declared 
intention of the Communist International 
to struggle by all means for their 
overthrow and for the establishment of 
a “World ‘Federation of Soviet Socialist 
Republics”, the Soviet government soon 
found itself isolated by a mostly 
hostile international environment. To this 
unfavorable situation Lenin responded by 
devising a strategy of survival based upon 
the exploitation of three major contradic- 
tions in post-Versailles world politics. 
A first contradiction was seen in the 
sphere of conflicts between the victors 
and the vanquished of World War I, anda 
second in big power rivalries among the 
victors themselves. The third contradic- 


tion pointed to the antagonism between 
the colonial imperialism of the in- 
dustrialized powers and the national 
liberation movements of the colonial and 
semicolonial Third World countries. 14 
Chaired by Lenin, the II World Congress 
of the Communist International passed 
in 1920 Thesis and Supplementary Thesis 
on the National and Colonial Question. ‘5 
They demanded that the communist 
parties in Third World countries should 
initially support the  anti-imperialist 
struggle of existing non-Marxist national 
liberation movements. Yet, while co- 
operating with them, they were instructed 
to remember that these “objective allies” 
of today were historically bound to 
become “objective enemies” of tomorrow. 
This change was to occur when the 
communists, after having penetrated those 
movements and after having lured away 
from them large sections of their 
adherents, felt strong enough to wrest 
from their former allies the leadership in 
those national liberation movements. In 
practice, this strategy was to be primarily 
employed in Russia’s largest neighbor 
country. There the Kuomintang was 
perceived by Moscow’s decision-makers 
as that country’s only politically relevant 
national revolutionary movement. Since 
Sun Yat-sen refused to accept the 
Communist Party of China (Kung-ch’an 
Tang) as his party’s coalition partner, a 
compromise was found whereby a number 
of leading communists were permitted to 
join the Kuomintang, while; simultaneous- 
ly, retaining their membership in the 
Communist Party.‘ These communists 
swore an oath of allegiance to the 
Kuomintang while the Soviet Union — on 
the insistence of Sun Yat-sen — publicly 
declared through its emissary Adolph 
Joffe that China was not suited for the 
introduction of communism, that Moscow 
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would give up Tsarist conquests at the 
expense of China, and that Moscow 
would refrain from conducting imperialist 
policies in China, especially in Outer 
Mongolia. These -were the mutually 
agreed terms of Sino-Russian and Kuo- 
mintang-communist cooperation, formally 
inaugurated in January 1924.17 

The real intentions of the Kuomin- 
tang’s communist cooperation partners 
were, however, quite in accordance with 
the above-quoted general strategy devised 
by. the Communist International for 
communist parties in Third World 
countries in 1920. As spelled out by Liu 
Jen-ching, the communist Chinese 
representative at the Fourth World 
Congress of the Communist International 
in 1922, the concrete scheme of 
exploiting the Kuomintang as Moscow’s 
“useful idiot” envisaged that, in support- 
ing the anti-imperialist policy of the 
Kuomintang, and by joining its ranks 
individually, the Chinese communists 
pursued two major objectives: “In the 
first place we want to propagandize the 
many organized workers in the national- 
revolutionary party and win them over 
for us... . We have the intention to go 
into competition with this party 
(Kuomintang) in regard to the organiza- 
tion and‘ propagandizing of the masses. 
If we do not join this party we shall 
remain isolated. .. . The masses certainly 
would follow the bourgeois party, and 
this party would use the masses for its 
purpose. If we join the party, we shall 
be able to show the masses that we too 
are for a revolutionary democracy, but 
that for us revolutionary democracy is 
only a means to an end.... We shall be 
able to gather the masses around us and 
split the Kuomintang Party.” 18 

Chiang - Kai-shek, originally a 
supporter of a Kuomintang entente with 


Russia,!® became highly skeptical in this 
regard after having visited the Soviet 
Union as Sun Yat-sen’s special envoy.” 
After his return from Moscow, he warned 
the party leader of possible negative 
consequences of this alliance but Sun, 
who already had taken strong precau- 
tionary measures was confident that he 
could master any possible danger resulting 
from his cooperation with Moscow. 7! 
Having been threatened at the end of 
1923 by a joint naval demonstration by 
warships of several major powers over a 
customs issue,?* he was desirous to get 
fast aid from any source in order to break 
the deadlock in China’s internal and 
external politics. While Chiang Kai-shek’s 
official report on his mission to Russia 
mysteriously got lost, there exists, 
however, his personal letter to his friend 
Liao Chung-k’ai, a prominent Kuomintang 
leader, who had even more actively 
supported the concept of an entente 
with Russia. In this significant personal 
document,?* written more than four 
decades before Mao Tse-tung hurled the 
caarge of Social Imperialism against the 
Soviet Union, Chiang wrote: ‘‘What they 
call internationalism and world revolution 
is nothing else but Tsarist imperialism. 
Only the name is changed in order to 
mislead people.”?5 Clearly seeing through 
Moscow’s projected strategy of actually 
denying to the Kuomintang the outwardly 
professed position of an equal entente 
partnership in order to manipulate and to 
exploit it as a tool of Soviet Far Eastern 
policies, Chiang also wrote in his letter: 
“The sole aim of the Russian party is to 
make the Chinese Communist Party the 
ruling party in China. They do not 
believe that they can permanently co- 
operate with us in order to achieve mutual 
success.” Dealing with Moscow’s per- 
ceived geostrategic objectives, Chiang 
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warned: “Russia’s policy aims at making 
Manchuria, Mongolia, Sinkiang, and Tibet 
each a part of their Soviet. Even with 
regard to China proper, they are not 
without plans to interfere in behalf. of 
their own interests.”?” Recalling that the 
communists in Moscow had ridiculed him 
as a “loyal servant of Sun Yat-sen’, 
Chiang sarcastically commented “.. . the 
Chinese tend to worship foreigners while 
ignoring the: character of their own 
people. The Chinese communists in 
Russia, for instance, only call others slaves 
of America, England, or Japan. They 
have not realized that they themselves 
have become hundred percent slaves of 
the Russians. . . .”28 l 

From the moment when Chiang 
Kai-shek assumed the command of the 
newly established Whampoa Military 
Academy, he found himself in a grave 
dilemma. On the one side, he shared Sun 
Yat-sen’s opinion that the Kuomintang 
needed, for the time being, Russia’s 
technical and material assistance since no 
alternative source of aid was available, and 
since he had been impressed by the 
effectiveness of military and propaganda 
warfare methods in revolutionary Russia. 
On the other side, he was, maybe more 
than any other Chinese leader, fully aware 
of formidable risks for China and the 
Kuomintang involved in the strategy of 
cooperation with Soviet Russia and the 
Chinese communists. It is safe to assume 
that Chiang inwardly assigned to himself 
the extremely difficult double-sided task 
of fully utilizing Moscow’s assistance for 
the purpose of China’s national revolu- 
tion, within the limits of cooperation as 
defined in Sun Yat-sen’s basic accord 
with Moscow’s envoy Adolph Joffe. 
Simultaneously, he regarded it as the 
other side of his mission to be on guard 
against any Russian or Chinese communist 


attempt to undermine the Kuomintang’s 
leadership role in the Chinese revolution, 
a role that had been outwardly accepted 
by both communist parties. 

The early and unexpected death of 
Sun Yat-sen on March 12, 1925, greatly 
increased the problems involved in the 
fulfillment of this second mission. The 
Kuomintang’s communist partners used 
difficulties emerging from the Kuomin- 
tang’s rearrangement of its leadership 
system to strengthen their own influence 
in the national revolutionary movement, 
as well as in the latter’s mass organizations 
and its military force. They began to 
implement their projected strategy of 
promoting a division of the Kuomintang 
into several competing groupings. 2? 
Soviet military advisors endeavored with 
partial success to obtain actual command 
control over units of the national revolu- 
tionary forces and 50,000 communist-led 
armed pickets had begun to assume police 
functions in Canton, the headquarters 
of the Kuomintang’s National Revolution- 
ary Government.*® Even Chiang’s own 
most immediate power base, the 
Whampoa Military Academy, became 
the target of communist influence-seeking 
when communist elements within this 
academy established on January 25, 1925, 


a political club of communist or 
pro-communist officers called The 
Association of Military Youth.3*! The 


highly influencial Soviet chief. advisor 
Mikhael . Borodin (alias Grusenberg) 
consistently opposed Chiang’s demand for 
an early start of the Kuomintang’s proj- 
ected northward unification campaign. 
As Chiang correctly assumed, and as 
Borodin admitted only years later, the 
Soviet chief advisor had cherished the 
secret hope of establishing communist 
supremacy within the revolutionary base 
in Kwangtung Province, even prior to the 
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start of the Northern Compaign.” 

Chiang Kai-shek’s own feelings and 
apprehensions in view of those ominous 
changes in the power structure of the 
Canton government are well reflected 
in his diary. Thus he wrote on March 8, 
1926: “Revolutionary power must not 
fall into the hands of foreigners even if we 
are working with the Third International. 
We should fix a limit, if we are not to 
lose our independent position.” Ina tone 
of increasing alarm, Chiang noted in his 
diary on March 19th: “I feel that the 
Communist party is trying to cause 
trouble and divide our ranks... . It 


wishes to harm the party and to seize. 


leadership of the revolution.... If we 
do not strike now how can we save the 


party, how can we save ourselves?”?? One- 


day later, on March 20, 1926, Chiang 
launched the most daring and also one of 
the most decisive actions of his entire 
political career. In a move that came 
— in the description of one Soviet advisor 
— “as a lightening shock to everybody”, 
he suddenly declared martial law, arrested 
leading communists, disarmed the 
communist picket units, and surrounded 
the quarters of the Soviet advisors by 
his Whampoa cadets, putting them under 
house arrest.” His blow deprived the 
Chinese communists of the only armed 
force at their disposal. Although not 
openly declared as such, Chiang’s sub- 
sequent “proposals” for a readjustment of 
the triangular relations between the 
Kuomintang, the Chinese Communist 
Party, and the Soviet advisors came 
psychologically to an “either or” 
ultimatum addressed to Moscow and its 
various adherents in China. 

The most important of those 
proposals as accepted by the Second 
Plenum of the Kuomintang Executive 
Committee on May 17, 1926, demanded 


that: a) The Chinese communists had 
to respect the Kuomintang’s Sunyatsenist 
ideology as the guiding principles of the 
Chinese revolution; b) Chinese commu- 
rists were to be ousted from positions 
as department direttors in the 
Kuomintang’s party headquarters. As a 
consequence, Mao Tse-tung, T’an P’ing- 
shan and other prominent communists 
had to quit those positions; c) The 
Chinese communists had to hand over to 
the Kuomintang a complete list of their 
members in the Kuomintang; d) All 
decisions by the Communist Party of 
China and by the Communist Inter- 
national concerning Chinese affairs had to 
te submitted for scrutiny to a Joint 
Council composed of representatives of 
the two Chinese parties.” Earlier in 
April, Chiang had insisted that the 
Russian advisors had to refrain from 
exercising executive authority and had to 
confine themselves to purely advisory 
functions. *® 

With regard to this so-called “Incident 
af May 20, 1926”, one has to envisage 
the utterly unequal power relations 
between its main actors. A little-known 
Chinese general of a Chinese movement 
in control of only two South-Chinese 
provinces which depended, moreover, 
upon Soviet support and that was without 
any other ally, was confronting the Soviet 
Union, Stalin, and the Communist Inter- 
national with the humiliating demand. that 
they ought to subordinate their policies 
towards the Chinese revolution, as far as 
their activities in South China were 
concerned, to the leadership and control 
of the Kuomintang, whose leaders were 
not even fully in support of this daring 
initiative of that general. However, by 
neutralizing and isolating the communist 
instruments of power in South China in 
one surprise blow, Chiang’s life-or-death 
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gamble had pushed Stalin against the wall. 
After all, which practical alternatives were 
left to him? He could have totally 
tetreated from South China, losing 
Russia’s costly investments in the Chinese 
cause. Or, he could have tried to fight 
in South China but there Chiang had 
maneuvered himself into a superior 
position of power. 
Borodin, the communists could not have 
won such a desperate fight.” A direct 
Soviet intervention from abroad would 
havé been costly and would have evoked 
dangerous reactions from foreign powers 
such as Great Britain and Japan. Unable 
to redress this situation and deeply 
embarrassed, Moscow sought to suppress 
detailed news about this incident while 
flatly denying that it had ever occurred. 
Moscow’s Far Eastern expert, Grigori 
Vojtinsky, thus simply claimed that: “All 
this proved to be an invention of the 
imperialists, arising out of their passionate 
desire that things should happen in this 
way.” Seeking to make the best of a 
political encounter that they had lost, the 
Soviet advisors secretly proposed a policy 
of appeasing Chiang Katshek for the 
purpose of utilizing him according to 
Moscow’s interests in China. Although 
they correctly assumed that his personali- 
ty provided an important key to the new 
situation, they superficially assumed that 
Chiang’s ambition to become a hero in 
China’s history formed the most decisive 
element of his political motivation. 
Therefore, one Soviet report on the March 
20 Incident argues: “. . . there is no 
doubt but that we should, in the light of 
the over-all program, utilize him by all 
means. ... The possible future appoint- 
ment of Chiang to the post of 
Commander-in-Chief should sufficiently 
satisfy his lust for position and power. ... 
It would naturally be unfortunate both 


\, 
i 
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In the opinion of- 


. political demands as the price we pay. 


for the revolution and for himself if 
Chiang actually. wants further to attack 
the Left. Yet Chiang can never destroy 
the Left... . Chiang, a man of intelligence 
and ambition, will surely not resort to 
such a course. ... If we could inject 
into him a small dose of revolutionary 
ideology and surround him with the brave 
influence of the Left, we would ensure 
against repetition of the March Twentieth 
Incident. . We are trying to make 
Chiang cooperate with us by satisfying 
his desire for glory and enabling him to 
achieve greater power and strength than 
he now enjoys. Such is the general 
outline of our plan to utilize Chiang’s 
characteristics. . It is permissible to 
make: a few concessions to Chiang’s 
9939 

Beyond the temporary “utilization” 
of Chiang Kai-shek, Borodin felt that the 
“inevitable” showdown and struggle was 
bound to come and had just been 
postponed until the revolutionary forces 
had reached the Yangtze River. A similar 
opinion was held by Karakhan, Moscow’s 
envoy to Peking. The open outbreak 
of the historical conflict between Chinese 
communism and Soviet policies in China 
on the one side, and Sunyatsenist Chinese 
nationalism on the other, occurred 
thirteen months later. As during the 
March 20 Incident, the person and policy 
concepts of Chiang Kai-shek were of a 
pivotal importance. Early in July 1926, 
with Chiang Kai-shek as the Elected 
Supreme Commander, the armies of the 
Kuomintang goverriment launched their 
famous Northern Campaign for the 
unification of ,China and against the 
regional warlord dictatorships.*1 Chang- 
sha, the capital of Hunan, was captured 
in August and the Wuhan city triangle on 
the Yangtze River by October 10, 1926. 
Hangchow,. the capital of Chekiang, 
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was taken in January 1927, and only two 
months later the national revolutionary 
armies were approaching Shanghai. Thus, 
within nine months only, most of 
Southeast China had been conquered. 
The turbulent events of this revolutionary 
warfare were closely connected with two 
partially interdependent chains of events 
that had a historically determining impact 
upon the development and outbreak 
of the open conflict between the 
Kuomintang and the communist forces 
in China. The one development consisted 
in a dynamic expansion of communist 
power within the new national 
revolutionary movement and the other 
was the dramatic reversal of policy by 
leading western powers towards China 
and her aspirations to obtain at last a 
position of international equality. 

Faced with the process of a rapidly 
succeeding political and military ex- 
pansion of Chinese nationalist power, 
_the British government, in its so-called 
“Christmas Memorandum” of December 
18, 1926, proclaimed a new policy, 
according to which Great Britain and 
other major powers should meet the 
“legitimate aspirations of the Chinese 
nation”. The industrialized powers 
should “abandon the idea that the 
economic and political development of 
China can only be secured under foreign 
tutelage, and should declare their readi- 
ness to recognize her rights to the 
enjoyment of tariff autonomy... .” The 
major powers should, furthermore, 
“expressly disclaim any intention of 
forcing foreign control upon an unwilling 
China.” Quite to the contrary, the 
powers “should yet recognize both the 
essential justice of the Chinese claim for 
treaty revision”. They should, therefore, 
“modify their traditional attitude of rigid 
insistence on the strict letter of treaty 


_Hankow and Kiukiang, the 


rights.’’4? 

In addition, Britain’s Prime Minister 
Sir Austin Chamberlain emphatically 
declared in his Birmingham speech of 
Jenuary 29, 1927, that the British realized 
“no less than the patriotic Chinese” that 
the old treaties were out-of-date and that 
London had to negotiate “even in’ the 
midst of civil war” with contending 
Chinese governments.*? Similarly en- 
couraging signals came from the United 
States. The “Porter Resolution” of the 
House of Representatives urged the U.S. 
president in January of 1927 to recognize 
China’s tariff autonomy and to abolish 
all American prerogatives in China that 
implied an internationally unequal 
position of that country.* U.S. Secretary 
of State Frank B. Kellogg thereupon 
publicly declared his government’s willing- 
ness to conclude with China new treaties 
implementing her demand for full 
equality.*5 Even Japan’s Foreign Minister 
Shidehara indicated in a speech before the 
Japanese Imperial Diet Japan’s readiness 
to examine with sympathy the ‘‘reason- 
able demands” of the Chinese people.* 
These unprecedented gestures were even 
followed by corresponding deeds. After 
Chinese demonstrators had stormed in 
January 1927 the British concessions in 
British 
negotiated about the retrocession of those 
concessions which were effected by the 
Sino-British Chen-O’Malley Agreement of 
March 15, 1927.47 On March 10, 1927, - 
Britain’s influential former Prime Minister 
David Lloyd George, had expressed the 
opinion that the main bulk of the 
Southern, armies consisting of followers ` 
of their “great prophet Sun Yat-sen” 
were fighting for the just cause of national 
liberation and reconstruction. Only 
neglect by the other powers had driven 
the nationalists into material cooperation 
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with Russia. Should Chiang Kai-shek win, 
the foreigners had nothing to fear, but 
should he lose, China would become 
another Soviet Union.*® 

While the international environment 
surrounding the Chinese revolution was 
drastically changing, there were equally 
important new developments within the 
ranks of the revolutionary movement. 
Their main aspects can briefly be 
summarized as follows: 

a) The turbulent and rapid conquest 
of a large part of China greatly helped the 
Chinese communists to expand their 
influence in Chinese mass organizations 
such as trade unions, farmers’ associa- 
tions, and student unions. Before a 
meeting of the Communist International, 
the Chinese communist representative 
Tan P’ing-shan thus stated that his party 
“really has a chance to capture the 
hegemony of the national revolution” and 
that “the moment has now come” to fight 
with the Kuomintang for this leadership 
position.” 

b) The transfer of the seat of the 
revolutionary government from Canton, 
South China, to Hankow on the Yangtze 
River was followed by the emergence of 
a dominant coalition composed of the 
Lefi-Wing of the Kuomintang and of the 
Chinese Communists. In the leadership of 
the Chinese revolution the communists 
had now obtained that position of an 
equal coalition partnership which had 
been purposely denied to them by Sun 
Yat-sen. 

c) The Kuomintang’s Central Execu- 
tive Committee, gathering in Hankow 
from March 10th to 17th abolished the 
position of its chairman, held by 
Chiang Kai-shek. Instead, a seven-member 
Political Council was established to which 
only leftist politicians, including the 
Communist Chinese Comintern repre- 


sentative T’an P’ing-shan, were elected, 
but neither Chiang Kaishek nor any 
representative of the center or of the 
right wing of the Kuomintang. It was 
also resolved to convene a “Joint 
Conference” of the Kuomintang and of 
the Communist Party in order to discuss 
their “joint leadership” on all the levels of 
the national. revolutionary administrative 
system and in the Chinese mass move- 
ments. A special representative was to 
discuss in Moscow closer forms of 
cooperation between the Chinese 
revolution and world communism. For 
the first time, Chinese communists were 
appointed to head two ministries of the 
National Government.*° 

d) A report from Soviet advisors in 
China, dated March 5, 1927, mentioned 
the formation of a group of leading 
generals headed by T’ang Sheng-chih that 
was opposed to Chiang Kai-shek and 
hopefully noted that: “In addition to a 
split among Government and Party 
members, Chiang has lost the greater part 
of his influence in the Army.’’5! 

e) In drastic contradiction to the 
principles and programs of Sun Yat-sen, 
and as gleefully described by Mao Tse- 
tung in his “Report of an Investigation 
into the Peasant Movement in Hunan”, 
Chinese communists directly or indirectly 
unleashed genocidal classwar struggles in 
the Chinese countryside.** The new 
left-wing coalition at Hankow ominously 
decided to establish a “revolutionary 
court” for the suppression of “counter- 
revolutionaries” and to enact statutes 
dealing with the punishment of undesir- 
able elements of China’s traditional rural 
elites.5? ! 

The above-mentioned unprecedented 
overtures by major industrial powers 
towards China, offering the abrogation of 
the Unequal Treaties and the rendition 
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of tariff autonomy, caused strong 
repercussions within the ranks of the 
national revolutionary movement. Chiang 
Kai-shek, in a speech of March 7, 1927, 
explained that.the Kuomintang had allied 
with Moscow, because Russia had 
declared her wiilingness to deal with 
China on a basis of equality. Therefore, 
the Sino-Soviet entente would be main- 
tained “so long as Russia deals with us in 
the same spirit. . .” but if other nations 
were also willing to respect China’s 
equality, “we will deal with them as we 
do with Soviet Russia”. To this Ch’en 
Tu-shiu, the Secretary General of 
Communist Party of China, replied in his 
party’s weekly Hsiang-tao Chou pao of 
March 18, 1927: “Today Chiang says: 
‘If Soviet Russia, treats us equally, our 
policy towards her will be unchanged’, 
tomorrow he may find an excuse for 
saying that she treats us unequally and 
changing his policy.” One week before, in 
the March 12 issue of the same magazine, 
Ch’en had tried to elevate Sun Yat-sen’s 
pragmatic policy of cooperating with 
Russia and with the Chinese communists 
to the level of an ideological dogma. 
Applying verbal jugglery, Ch’en was 
suddenly using the new and apparently 
self-created term “Dr. Sun’s Three Great 
Policies” (San-ta Cheng-t’se) for these 
two forms of. cooperation and Sun’s 
support for workers and farmers. Sun 
himself had never used this term. But by 
inventing this term, which was meant to 
remind one of Sun’s main work “Three 
Principles of the People” (San Min Chu-D 
Chen, and after him many other 
communists, sought to reinterpret Sun 
Yat-sen’s theory as if his temporary, 
conditional and very cautious cooperation 
with Chinese and Russian communists had 
the quality of a basic ideological dogma.** 
Knowing that the struggle for China’s 


international equality had been one of the 
main reasons of Suns endeavor to 
ccoperate with Russia, the Russian and 
Chinese communists watched with 
greatest apprehension the new diplomatic 
initiatives by which the United States, 
Great Britain, and possibly also Japan 
appeared to offer to China the desired 
status of international equality. 

Only six days after Ch’en Tu-hsiu’s 
article of March 18th, a most serious 
international incident — the so-called 
Nanking Incident — occurred when the 
conquest of the city of Nanking on March 
24, 1927, was accompanied by outrages, 
physical assaults upon individual 
foreigners and official foreign institutions, 
such as consulates, firms, or missionary 
stations in that city, so that American and 
British gunboats on the Yangtze River 
opened fire on Chinese demonstrators in 
order to protect their nationals. Although 
rather limited in scope, this outrage — 
coming only two-and-a-half decades after 
the bloody excesses of the Boxer Uprising 
— caused a panic in certain circles of the 
foreign communities in China. The 
Chinese nationalists were now suspected 
of being “fully imbued with the Boxer - 
spirit”.56 The influential American 
Chamber of Commerce in Shanghai called 
for a large-scale “unified action by the 
Powers to suppress disorder and restore 
conditions favorable to the formation of 


a responsible government”’.®” In Japan 
too, voices were raised demanding 
military intervention.°? .On April 3rd, 


600 Japanese marines opened fire on a 
Chinese mass demonstration when the 
latter tried to storm the Japanese 
concession in Hankow.*? In reaction to 
these incidents, the foreign powers alerted 
their military forces of about 16,000 
soldiers stationed at Shanghai, backed-up 
by 171 naval vessels in or near the 
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Shanghai region. 60 

National and international tensions 
around Shanghai were additionally 
escalated when — prior to the arrival of 
the National Revolutionary Army — the 
Chinese-administered parts of the city 
were conquered by a communist uprising 
led by the General Trade Union and 
supported by 500,000 armed pickets. 
Of this new instrument of communist 
power in China — the so-called Shanghai 
Commune — the Soviet newspaper Pravda 
ominously wrote on March 22, 1927, 
that this proletarian avant-garde of half 
a million men in Shanghai would play 
in the Chinese revolution the same role as 
the Petrograd workers. in the Russian 
revolution. The conquest of Shanghai 
was of an international significance for 
the world revolution, because “it will 
push the Chinese revolution to the left, 
increasing the role of the Chinese 
proletariat and increasing its chances to 
win the hegemony in the revolutionary 
movement.”® Across barbed wires, this 
radicalized Commune was facing in 
Shanghai the alarmed military units of 
various big powers guarding the foreign 
- concéssions in this city. Politically, 
therefore, Shanghai resembled a powder 
keg in which the spark of only one minor 
incident might have sufficed to unleash 
major fighting and a warlike military 
intervention by several foreign powers in 
central China. 

‘Chiang. Kai-shek, whose military 
campaign’: “towards . the Shanghai region 
had. been opposed and obstructed by 
- Soviet military advisors® arrived at 
China’s largest trading metropolis on 
Marclt:26, 1927. On the one side, he 
appealed to the foreign powers to 
abandon their military security prepara- 
tions in Shanghai and to entrust the safety 
of the entire city to the National 


` Revolutionary Army. 


On the other 
side, he equally unsuccessfully sought to 
obtain control and disarmament of the 
vast communist picket forces there. 
Finally, on April 5th, Chiang Kai-shek 
proclaimed martial law and “a thorough 
disarming of all bearers of arms in Chinese 
territory who are not properly enrolled 


- at the Nationalist Army.” On April 


7th, the Shanghai Commune in response 
threatened with an armed uprising in case 
of any attempt to disarm its pickets forces 
and called for the elimination of the 
so-called “yellow” (non-communist) trade 
unions. The Commune simultaneously 
hightened tensions by its menacing 
announcement that it would mobilize 
the population for a struggle — by 
peaceful means, if possible — for the 
retrocession of the foreign concessions.© 
Within the main stream of the Chinese 
revolution, the Shanghai Commune had 
thus emerged as a first armed communist 
power factor, apparently accepting orders 
only from the Communist International 
and its representatives in China. For April 


` 12th a mass meeting was called by the 


Commune and it was suspected that — 
repeating the tactic employed during the 
recent Nanking Incident — “. . . the 
communists planned to utilize this 
occasion to throw themselves against 
the barricades and to involve General 
Chiang Kai-shek in further difficulties 
with the foreign powers”. 

Perceiving the risk of an unwanted 
military conflict with foreign powers at 


` the moment when they seemed prepared 


for a historic compromise with China, 
witnessing the menacing increase of 
Soviet-oriented communist power and 
influence in the National Government in 
Wuhan and in Shanghai, and thus fearing 
the Kuomintang’s loss of its leadership 
in the Chinese revolution, Chiang Kai-shek 
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decided to act. Again, as on the occasion 
of the March 20 Incident of 1926, he 
Operated in a determined surprise move. 
In the early morning hours of April 12, 
1927, his troops under the command of 
General Pai Chung-hsi, assisted by non- 
communist trade unions and members of 
secret societies, attacked the Shanghai 
Commune, disarming its pickets and 
arresting its leaders.” During this fight 
the first shots were fired in the still 
ongoing protracted civil war between the 
Kuomintang and the Communist Party of 
China. After a few days of severe fighting 
and purges, the Shanghai Commune was 
defeated and dispersed. The National 
revolutionary Army was in full control of 
the Chinese-administered parts of the city. 
The timebomb of the preceding foreign- 
Chinese ‘confrontation’ in Shanghai had 
thus been defused. A few days later, 
Chiang supplemented this move by 
another initiative of historical signifi- 
cance. Supported by a number of 
prestigious Kuomintang leaders and the 
majority of the Party’s Control 
Committee, yet without a majority of the 
Central Executive Committee, Chiang Kai- 
shek established in Nanking a new 
Revolutionary Government without any 
communist participation and without 
support from the Soviet Union. In the 
wealthy commercial city of Shanghai, 
Chiang resorted to sometimes 
measures in order to tap Chinese sources 
for financing the new government and its 
continuing military unification cam- 
paign. As Chiang Kai-shek told this 
author in 1959, his campaign towards 
Shanghai, which Soviet advisors had 
vainly endeavored to obstruct, had been 
motivated to a high degree by his desire 
to make the national revolutionary 
movement independent of material 
support from Russian sources. Chiang 


rigid, 


had adhered to Sun Yat-sen’s Sino-Soviet 
entente as long and insofar as the Russian 
and Chinese communists also adhered to 
the spirit and letter of Sun’s original 
cooperation arrangement which Moscow 
had accepted through the Sun-Joffe 
agreement of 1923 and the Chinese 
ccmmunists through their oath of 
allegiance to the Kuomintang in January 
of 1924. Within these carefully designed 
constraints and safeguards, the entente 
indeed had been materially useful to 
China’s national revolutionary movement. 
Yet, when the communist partners of 
this arrangement overstepped its limits, 
Chiang in March of 1926 boldly 
reestablished the Kuomintang’s en- 
dangered position of leadership. Assuming 
himself a “centrist” position, he balanced 
his restricting moves against the Left 
by simultaneous actions against the 
Kuomintang’s Right as presented by the 
Western Hills group. Inwardly convinced 
of Moscow’s neo-imperialist intention to 
overthrow the Kuomintang’s leadership 
and to control China through an obedient 
Chinese communist party, Chiang out- 
wardly explained his early anti-communist 
moves as isolated ad hoc measures not 
aimed at Sino-Soviet cooperation as such. 
In this way, a premature breakup of the 
entente was prevented. His seizure of 
Shanghai provided him with that material 
support which he needed to cut the 
Gordian knot of the entangled 
Kuomintang-communist relations at a 
time when Moscow felt that the hour of 
communist hegemony was rapidly 
approaching in China® through the leftist 
Kucmintang-communist coalition in Wu- 
han and the armed Communist Commune 
in Shanghai. Chiang’s clearcut break 
with the Soviet and Chinese communists 
and the establishment of a new 
purely Nationalist Chinese Kuomintang 
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government in Nanking maintained the 
endangered political credibility of 
Sunyatsenist Chinese nationalism in the 
perception of those major foreign powers 
who just had offered to China a 
negotiated path towards emancipation 
from the fetters of the Unequal Treaties. 

Chiang’s surprise move, which kept 
this door open, caught Stalin by surprise. 
Only seven days prior to Chiang’s 
destruction of the Shanghai Commune, 
Stalin had boastfully explained to a 
gathering of Bolshevik functionaries how 
he would first fully exploit and then 
eliminate Chiang Kai-shek and the 
Kuomintang. Literally, Stalin had said 
on April 5, 1927, in reply to Trotsky’s 
criticism of his China policy: “Why make 
a coup d’état? Why drive away the Right 


when we have the majority...? The 
peasant needs a worn-out jade as long as 
it is necessary. ... So itis with us. When 


the Right is of no more use to us, we will 
drive it away. “At present, we need the 
Right. It has capable people, who still 
_ direct the army and lead it against the 
imperialists. Chiang Kai-shek has perhaps 
no sympathy for the revolution but he 
is leading the army . . against the 
imperialists. Besides this, the people 
of the Right have relations with the 
generals of Chang Tso-lin and . . . with the 
` rich-merchants and can raise money from 
them. So they have to be utilized to the 
end, squeezed out like a lemon, and then 
flung away.””° 

Stalin’s scenario was, however, 
reversed by Chiang Kai-shek’s preempting 
courter-strategy. To Stalin’s greatest 
embarrassment — sarcastically exploited 
by his rival Leon Trotsky — the Kuomin- 
tang had made good use of Soviet aid as 
long as Moscow had outwardly observed 
the restricting terms of cooperation as 
insisted upon by Sun Yat-sen. Through 


‘and Nanking. 


Chiang’s sharply timed initiative of 1927, 
the Kuomintang, however,: discarded 
Soviet aid when it became a menace to 
the interests and the self-determination of 
Chinese nationalism: Comprehending the 
historical significance and the inter- 
national implications of this power 
struggle, Trotsky wrote: “Two leaderships 
of world dimensions crossed swords 
here”. However, “the leadership of the 
Chiang Kai-shek clique was superior to 
that of Techen Du-Siu (Ch’en Tu-hsiu) 
and Tang Ping Shan (T’an P’ing-shan)’. 
While “the Communist International 
directed Techen Du-Siu (sic), Chiang’s 
counter-strategy had been codetermined 
by the diplomatically clever-timed re- 
nunciation offers from ‘major foreign 
powers.” . 

Fully in line with Stalin, Trotsky also 
held the view that — from the viewpoint 
of Historical Materialism — Sunyatsenism 
could only be a temporary ally. of 
communism. Touching upon the ideo- 
logical and systemic dimension of the 
Sino-Soviet crisis of 1927, Trotsky 
recognized the final irreconcilability of 
the two systems by putting forth the 
slogan: ‘‘Marxism.or Sunyatsenism? That 
is the question’”’.”” 

The Left Wing of the Kuomintang had 
at first bitterly denounced Chiang 
Kai-shek’s own-willed actions at Shanghai 
Yet, through the mistake 
of M.N. Roy, Stalin’s Comintern 
representative at Wuhan, the Kuomintang 
Left Wing learned, by coincidence, that 
it too had been slated for the role of 
Moscow’s “useful idiot” in China.” 
Panicstricken by Chiang’s success in 
outwitting his shrewd China policies, 
Stalin desperately had sought to regain 
the initiative, first by seeking to bring 
the Wuhan government under communist 
control, and then, in December 1927, 
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through the uprising of the so-called 
Canton Commune. Both attempts failed 
as dismally as two earlier Chinese 
‘communist uprisings in August and 
September of 1927.7 At the end of this 
eventful year, the Chinese government 
broke off diplomatic relations with the 
Soviet Union: Moscow’s endeavor to 
exploit the Chinese revolution for the 
purpose of satellizing this gigantic 
neighboring country by working towards 
a seizure of power by the Moscow- 
controlled Chinese communists, had 
resulted’ into one of the most disastrous 
defeats of Stalin’s foreign policy. All of 
Moscow’s substantial material investments 
into Chinese politics were not only lost 
but were now at the disposal of its new 
Chinesé adversaries. The Communist 
Party of China which — contrary to its 
own better judgment — had been forced 
by Moscow into this dangerous strategy of 
double-crossing the Kuomintang, had 
simultaneously suffered an almost fatal 
defeat. Although it had acted on the 
basis of imposed Soviet instructions, 
Moscow, subsequently, put the entire 
blame for the miscarriage of its China 


policy -upon the shoulders of the 
Communist Party of China. 
Chiang Kaishek’s history-making 


victory over Stalin and his followers in 
1927 may be regarded in retrospect as 
Chiang’s most remarkable personal 
performance. In his daring and correctly 
timed operation he was supported by only 
a part of the leadership of the Kuomin- 
tang and by only a part of the generals 
of its armed forces, while the other parts 
of both groups were opposed to him. 
The foreign powers did not as yet fully 
trust him, the Soviet advisors obstructed 
his Shanghai campaign, and Stalin firmly 
envisaged his forthcoming elimination. 
He thus acted in a position of relative 


isolation, at greatest personal risk, and 
with a minimum of reliable assistance. 
Chiang rescued a divided Kuomintang 
increasingly - outmaneuvered and in- 
fluenced by Moscow through its adherents 
in China. He restored his party’s leader- 
ship and fully reinstated Sunyatsenism as 
the guiding principle in China’s ongoing 
and unfolding struggle for unification and 
reconstruction. Psychobiographically, it 
may be assumed that his inner source 
of strength rested upon the conviction 
of being called upon by history to defend 
China and Sun Yat-sen’s political legacy. 
He also seems to have believed that he 
possessed a superior understanding of 
Soviet motives in China. Concretely 
speaking, and as he himself spelled out in 
three major statements of 1927,75 Chiang 
feared that failing to act as he did in 
Spring of 1927, might have left 
unopposed four discernible negative 
trends of development: 

1) The replacement of the Kuomin- 
tang and of Sunyatsenism in the 
leadership of the Chinese revolution by 
Moscow-dominated Chinese communism 
and a cruel persecution of Kuomintang 
members analogous to the fate of non- 
communist revolutionary forces in 
Leninist and Stalinist Russia; , 

2) A forthcoming reign of genocidal 
class-war terror and bureaucratic eco- 
nomic mismanagement under the auspices 
of a Chinese brand of Stalinism; 

3) China’s satellization by Moscow’s 
neo-imperialism, controlling Chinese 
communism through a system of indirect 
Tule, and aiming at Soviet seizures of 
Chinese border regions. 

4) China’s growing isolation from 


` and conflict with major foreign powers 


that had just. demonstrated their 
willingness to compromise with China and 
who — potentially — had a far greater 
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capacity of assisting China’s nation- 
building efforts than economically 
impoverished Soviet Russia. 

Thus, with a sense of inner mission, 
Chiang felt called upon to curb the 
factually growing influence and power of 
closely interwoven Soviet and Chinese 
communist forces in China and to restore 
the gravely endangered leadership of the 
Kuomintang in the process of the Chinese 
revolution. Although it is historically 
always most difficult to speculate what 
might have happened without a certain 
intervening configuration variable — such 
as Chiang’s moves in 1926 and 1927 — 
it could be argued that Chiang’s success 
postponed the communist seizure of 
power in China for almost two-and-a-half 
decades, until conditions had ripened to 
a high degree as a result of Japan’s eight 
years of war in and against China. 


IV. Resisting Japan’s Imperialism: While 
Coping with Allied Support, 
Neglect, and Treachery 1928-1945 


The preceding sections have dealt 
with relatively brief episodes in the life 
of Chiang Kai-shek in which his actions 
were assumed to have been of a wider 
historical significance. The episode of 
Chiang’s rescue of Sun Yat-sen in 1922 
barely covered the period of two months 
while Chiang’s strategy of containing 
and defeating Stalin’s design of gaining 
control over China was primarily carried 
out within the year from March 1926 
to April 1927. This third section deals 
with Chiang Kai-shek’s historically most 
significant role in the organization and 
maintenance of China’s resistance against 
Japan’s imperialism, aiming at a de facto 
satellization of China and at her integra- 


tion into a “New Order” in East Asia. 


dominated by Japan. Since the last great 


wave of Japanese expansionism, war, and 
armed intervention in China covered an 
extended period of 17 years from the 
Tsinan Incident of 1928 to Japan’s 
surrender in 1945, we can deal, within the 
scope of this paper, with this phase of 
Far Eastern history and with Chiang 
Kai-shek’s role in it only in a highly 
condensed manner. 

Only a few months after the Soviet 
menace to China’s self-determination had 
been fully defeated, the Chinese national 
revolutionary movement found itself 
newly challenged by the direct inter- 
vention of another neighboring power. 
Apprehensive of the dynamic progress of 
the Kuomintang’s national unification 
campaign and its consequences for Japan’s 
imperialist interests and privileges in 
North and Northeast China, the Japanese 
impeded the advance of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
armies in May 1928 at Tsinan, the capital 
of Shantung Province where .a strong 


" Japanese’ garrison had been stationed. 


Armed clashes occurred and Chiang 
personally hurried to Tsinan for the sake 
of managing this crisis with a foreign 
superpower. In spite of his initially 
conciliatory gestures, the Japanese side 
reacted with arrogance, brutality and a 
calculated intent to bring about a 
demonstrative humiliation of the Chinese 
nationalist forces. Simultaneously, a note 
by the Japanese government of May 18, 
1928, warned the Chinese Central 
Government as well as the de facto rulet 
and warlord in Manchuria, Marshall Chang 
Tso-lin, that the Japanese government 
would not tolerate an extension of the 
Chinese civil war to those territories of 
North East China, which Japan regarded 
as its special sphere of influence. Tokyo 
strongly advised Chang Tsc-lin to refrain 
from further involvements in politics in 
central China and to withdraw to 
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Manchuria.” In case of his compliance, 
the Japanese government would be ready 
to back up his quasi-autonomous rule in 
Manchuria against the newly emerging 
nationalist central government of China.7” 
Yet, contrary to the intentions of the 
Japanese government, a group of 
expansionist Japanese officers of the 
Kwantung-Army stationed in South 
Manchuria assassinated Chang Tso-lin on 
June 4, 1928, just when he was travelling 
to Manchuria in order to comply with the 
advice of the Japanese government. 
The motive of the assassins had been to 
create in Manchuria a political chaos in 
order to justify a wider Japanese 
intervention. Although a thorough in- 
vestigation of this affair and a strict 
punishment of the conspirators was 
demanded by the Japanese prime minister 
corresponding to an explicit: wish by the 
Emperor, the military leadership of Japan 
offered such a fanatic opposition to this 
endeavor that Prime Minister Tanaka and 
his cabinet had to resign.”* In retrospect, 
the interrelated incidents of Tsinan and 
the assassination of Chang Tso-lin appear 
like a prologue to the drama and the style 
of forthcoming Japanese expansionist 
- policies in Northern China. Following the 
Tsinan incident, Chiang Kai-shek directed 
the Northern Campaign in a detour, 
capturing Peking in June of 1928. The 
Japanese government now sought to 
influence the political heir and son of 
Chang Tso-lin, Marshall Chang Hsiieh-liang 
(‘the Young Marshall”) by tempting 
offers.” To counteract their attempts 
and in the interest of an early unification 
of all of China, Chiang Kai-shek persuaded 
his government to offer to the “Young 
Marshall” important positions in China’s 
new national government as well as the 
acceptance of all the officials of his 
regional government in North East China. 


. sketch; which reads in part: 


Chang Hsiieh-liang accepted and Chiang 
Kai-shek had thus  outmaneuvered a 
Japanese attempt to separate Manchuria. 
from the rest of China. 

The significance of the year 1928 
for Chiang Kai-shek and his rule in China 
was aptly described in a biographical 
“Chiang 
himself became Chairman of the National 
Government established at Nanking on 
October 10, 1928, inaugurating the five- 


. yuan system of government stipulated 


by Sun Yat-sen. The Northern Expedi- 
tion had achieved its military goals, and, 
by the end of the year, the Nationalist 
flag had been raised over all of China, 
including Manchuria. Throughout the 
world, Chiang Kai-shek was considered 
the single leader of a unified China. He 
was so regarded for more than 20 
years,””8° 

In order to realize the extraordinary 
difficulties with which Chiang Kai-shek 
and his followers were confronted in the 
first decade of the Kuomintang era of 
China’s history 1928-1937 with the 
manifold tasks of nation-building in the 
spirit of Sun Yat-sen’s basic concepts, 
one has to envisage four major obstacles: 

1) The continuation of the system 
of politico-military polycentrism in large 
parts of China due to regional de facto 
warlord rule, and in spite of the existence 
of the internationally recognized new 
Central Government in Nanking; 

2) Communist civil war opposition to 
the new Kuomintangs government 
system, especially in the first half of the 
1930s; 

3) The continuation and escalation 
of expansionist Japanese interventions in 
North China; 

4) Several instances of severe conflict 


_and separatist division within the leader- 


ship and ranks of the ruling Kuomintang 
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party. 

Immediately after the end of the 
-great unification campaign, Chiang Kai- 
shek convened in July of 1928 and 
January 1929 so-called military re- 
organization conferences. -Before the 
assembled military leaders and warlords 
he made it clear that China could not 
hope to become a modernized nation, 
capable of defending herself against 
external and internal. aggression, unless 
she had a unified armed force under the 
unquestioned command and control of 
the National Central Government. He 
suggested a numerical reduction, a 
technical modernization and administra- 
tive integration of the existing military. 
forces. From a purely rational point of 
view none of the assembled military 
leaders was able to-challenge his basic 
position. However, the warlords had been 
accustomed to a political system in early 
republican China in which there existed 
no real political power unless it was 
backed up by corresponding military 
` power. While Japan’s modernization and 
centralization in the period from 1868 
to 1871 was made possible by a voluntary 
surrender of feudal regional power on the 
side of the Daimyo in favor of the 
Emperor and his new central government, 
the Chinese warlords were mostly not 
willing to give up their respective politico- 
military power bases for purposes of 
China’s nation-building. In many spheres, 
the national central government of the 
Kuomintang was faced by the un- 
constitutional disobedience and even 
active resistance by civilian and military 
authorities in wide regions of China. 
According to a report by Finance Minister 
T. V. Soong of 1929, the government 
practically obtained tax revenues from 
only four out of altogether 22 provinces 
of China.®! In his sociology of politics, 


Max Weber defines rule or government as 
a situation in which- there is a typical 
chance that -orders by legitimate 
authorities meet with the obedience of 
those persons and: institutions to whom 
they are addressed.® Judged by this 
standard, the de facto rule of the Nanking 
government was limited, in variations, to 
only a part of the territory and 
administrative units of the Republic of 
China. Asa consequence of this situation, 
internal civil war actions were continued. 
In 1929, the government had to launch 
a punitive expedition against the rebellion 
of three generals of Kwangsi Province. 
In autumn of the same year, the 
government had to put down uprisings by 
the generals Chang Fa-k’uei and T'ang 
Sheng-chih. Hardly had this -rebellion 
been put down, when the government 
was attacked from the North by warlord 
forces of Marshall Feng Yü-hsiang and. 
General. Yen Hsi-shan, whose forces were 
numerically superior to that of the 
central government. The two warlords 
were defeated in a six-months: civil war 
with total losses amounting to 250,000 
men. In early 1934, a separatist regime 
established in Fukien. had to be defeated 
by a military operation. A Kuomintang 
party manifesto of January 1934 warned 
that the existence of unconstitutional 
institutions with power and of 
constitutional institutions without power 
would make it impossible for the Chinese 
state to defend its independence.®? But 
under the pretense of wanting to cause 
the government to take a harder stand 
against Japanese expansionism, the 
southern warlords rebelled again in 1936 
and had to be defeated by government 
forces that were not bigger than those of 
the rebels.8* Thus, the last substantial 
military rebellion by influential warlords 
occurred only ten months prior to the 
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outbreak of the Sino-Japanese war of 
1937. Within the ruling Kuomintang 
party there was first a major split and 
then an attempt to set up a separate 
Kuomintang government in Peiping in 
1930. This was followed in May 1931 
by the equally unsuccessful‘attempt of 
a Kuomintang intra-party opposition to 
form a new government in Canton. 

In view of, these growing-pains of 
China’s new government system and its 
partly successful nation-building en- 
deavors,-one has to analyze the de facto 
tule of Chiang Kaishek within this 
unusual system. Owen Lattimore, a leftist 
scholar and author, characterized Chiang’s 
position, in part: “As.a symbol of a new 
phase in China, Chiang had remarkable 
qualifications. He had been a favorite 
disciple of Sun Yat-sen and could thus 
claim a direct political heritage. . .. After 
1928, he had moved to the top of the 
Kuomintang which itself embodied’ a 
precarious configuration of coalitions and 
subcoalitions: In this type of system”, 
Lattimore argues: “the problem of 
statesmanship was therefore the mainten- 
ance of poise. In spite of the power he 
held through ‘control’ of this coalition, 
Chiang never became a dictator or a 
fascist. Accusations of dictatorship... 
have obscured his real claim to be-a 
coalition statesman of genius. ... A 
dictator has to have real power in order 
to put himself across, and therefore his 
backers have to have real power to 
delegate’ to him. By this very 

important test, Chiang Kai-shek must 
clearly be described as an arbiter, not a 
dictator. Although his personal power 
increased very greatly after 1928, his 
ability to make decisions continued to 
depend on a process by which big and 
little questions, of an enormous variety, 
were passed up to him from below. 


Because of the variety of the component 
elements: of ‘the coalition over which he 
presided, each deadlock between in- 
terested groups meant an appeal that had 
to be passed up to him for decision. It 
is for this reason that Chinese widely 
admire in Chiang something which few 
Westerners have appreciated: His ability 
to give’ decisions which break deadlocks 
but do not upset the balance of 
the component elements within the 
Kuomintang coalition. 7985 

The above-mentioned problem- 
structures’ and configurations have to be 
seen as an essential part of the domestic 
scene in China in a period of relentless 
Japanese ‘aggression. Often, by taking 
unauthorized measures that led to Sino- 
Jepanése incidents, — socio-imperialist 
elements within the Japanese military 
forces stationed in Manchuria compelled 
their own, initially reluctant, government 
tc authorize a variety of expansionist 
measures which, finally, in 1931, led to 
the military conquest of- Manchuria and, 
in 1939, tọ the establishment. of Japan’s 
satellite Manchukuo.* Neither the 
League of Nations nor any single power 
was prepared or able to render China, 
the victim of this aggression, any effective 
assistance. ` Not satisfied with having 
established their de facto rule and a local 
satellite government in Manchuria, the 
Japanese began to penetrate thereafter 
wide areas of the northern and 
northwestern. parts of Central China. 
They supported separatist Mongolian 
tendencies’ and forces in Inner Mongolia 
ard sponsored ‘separatist autonomous 
regimes in the’ eastern part of Hopei 
Province and encouraged Manchukuo 
forces to penetrate into the north-Chinese 
provinces of Chahar ‘and Suiyian. 
Starting with the Amau-Declaration of 
April 20, 1934, the Japanese government 
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very directly informed the outside world 
that it was opposed to Chinese nation- 
building efforts brought about by the 
assistance of third states that might have 
the effect of strengthening China’s 
capacity to resist Japan.8? On behalf of 
the Republic of China Foreign Minister 
Wang Ch’ung-hui offered Japan in 
February 1935 the conclusion of a 
Sino-Japanese friendship treaty if Tokyo 
could accept three principles: 1) the full 
equality between the contracting partners; 
2) the abolition of all unequal treaties; 
and 3) the end of Japan’s support for 
separatist regimes in North China.® After 
intensive. consultations with cabinet 
ministers and the chiefs of Japan’s armed 
forces, Japan’s. Foreign Minister Hirota 
Koki formulated “three principles” of 
Japan’s China policy that were formally 
adopted by the Japanese cabinet on 
October 8, 1935. The key features of 
these guidelines were: 1) elimination of 
the anti-Japanese movement in China, and 
China’s renunciation of any closer 
cooperation with the United States or 
European states in favor of closer Sino- 
Japanese ties. 2) China’s recognition of 
the State of Manchukuo and of a special 
status of the north Chinese provinces 
south of Manchuria. 3) A joint struggle 
of Japan and China against communism.®? 

Chiang Kai-shek and many of his 
leading supporters were, however, far 
from being anti-Japanese. The Chung-kuo 
T’ung-meng-hui — _ the 
organization of the Kuomintang — had 
been founded in Japan where Sun Yat-sen 
had influential friends, a Japanese officer 
by the name of Yamada Yoshimasa, had 
died as one of the first foreigners for Sun 
Yat-sen’s cause. Sun Yat-sen himself had 
often recommended that China should 
follow in certain essential regards the 
successful development model of Japan 


forerunner ` 


in the Meiji era. In the last interviews 
and speeches of his life, Sun Yat-sen 
had even suggested the establishment of 
a defense and economic community 
between Japan and China, however, only 
on the basis of full equality, mutual 
benefits, and the prior abolition of the 
unequal treaties,” 

Being a professional soldier, Chiang 
Kai-shek knew very well that China, 
with her underdeveloped arms industries 
and armed forces, had no chance 
whatsoever of directly defeating Japan. 
Big power appeasement and League of 
Nations impotence in the cases of the 
Manchurian and Abyssinian crises as well 
as in the face of Hitler’s violations of the 
Versailles treaty had clearly demonstrated 
to him that no outside help was to be 
expected in case of a Japanese war against 
China. He, therefore, endeavored to 
localize the Sino-Japanese areas of 
conflict with regard to northern China 
while. building up his small modern 
nucleus of China’s armed forces with the 
assistance of German military advisors and 
German military deliveries.9! Wide strata 
of public opinion, however, outraged 
by Japan’s unjustified acts of aggression 
and arrogance, and in line with the new 
nationalist spirit awakened through the 
Chinese revolution, naively demanded 
immediate all-out resistance against Japan. 
This contradiction between public 
emotion and governmental restraint was 
fully exploited by Soviet and Chinese 
communists. Moreover, feeling threatened 
by the growth of fascist powers and their 
cooperation with each other, the Soviet 
Union and the Communist International 
had proclaimed in August of 1935 a 
worldwide “united front” strategy. 
Communist parties everywhere should 
seek cooperation with liberals, socialists, 
conservatives, and other  anti-fascist 
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forces. The Communist Party of China 
willingly adopted this new “united 
front” policy because it could help to 
divert attention from communism in 
China to the proposal of a “united front” 
of all major political forces in China — 
including, of course, the communists — 
against Japanese imperialism. With 
the experiences of Russia in 1905 and 
1917 in mind, and in line with. Lenin’s 
revolutionary theory, the Chinese 
communists fully realized that war and 
connected destructions tended to create 
most favorable preconditions for social 
revolutions. In 1936, Chang Hsiieh-liang 
and his Manchurian troops, who had been 


expelled from their homeland by the. 


Japanese, staged a mutiny in Sian in 


order to underline their demand for a . 


war against Japan and a reconquest of 
their lost homeland. In a surprise move, 
the rebels captured Chiang Kai-shek at 
the end of 1936 in Sian.” When Chiang 
created a dilemma for them by refusing 
to negotiate with them, the rebels 
contacted the Chinese communists and 
Mao ‘Tse-tung apparently gleefully 
considered the public execution of 
Chiang Kai-shek.2? Unexpectedly, how- 
ever, Moscow sharply opposed the policy 
of the Manchurian rebels. Thus, on 
December 14, 1936, Izvestiya said: “It 
is clear that despite Chang Hsiieh-liang’s 
anti-Japanese banner, his move can 
benefit only Japanese imperialism.” While 
Pravda explained on the same day: “The 
Japanese military clique correctly figures 
that the process of China’s unification 
around -the government of Chiang 
Kai-shek, a process already well advanced, 
constitutes a mortal danger to their plans 
of transforming China into a colony. 
That is why they persist in egging on 
the Chinese generals to come out against 
the Nanking government, not disdaining 


the use of anti-Japanese slogans whenever 
necessary.” ’4 Apparently under the 
pressure of Stalin, Mao Tse-tung had to 
release Chiang Kai-shek without having 
obtained from him any written agree- 
ment on Kuomintang-communist coopera- 
tion against Japan. l 

A speech of May 17, 1937, by Japan’s 
Foreign Minister Sato Naotake showed 
that Moscow’s interpretation of Japan’s 
perception of the situation in China 
was quite realistic. Sato said that the 
Nanking government had achieved 
remarkable progress in bringing various 
opposing regional governments under its 
control, by reforming China’s financial ' 
system, and by undertaking economic 
reconstruction with the aid of 
foreign credits. Amongst the influential 
expansionist cricles in Japan’s armed 
fcrces and government, China’s advances 
in the spheres of politico-military 
unification and socio-economic develop- 
ment created indeed a dangerous incentive 
far squeezing out of China — better now 
when she still was relatively weak — those 
concessions in which they saw important 
preconditions for a desired Japanese 
hegemony over all of East Asia. 

In 1937, Chiang Kai-shek accepted 
the necessity of an all-out resistance 
against Japan’s renewed aggression 
starting in the Peiping-Tientsien area and 
the probability that this was likely to 
develop into a major war. In all 
likelihood he made this decision with a 
heavy heart. He not only realized that 
China was militarily in no position to 
defend at length large parts of its territory 
and population against the Japanese 
invader. Worse than that, in his prog- 
nostic perception of the political 
consequences of such a war, Chiang 
expected that it would neither be won by 
his own government nor by the Japanese, 
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but: by Soviet Russia and the Chinese 
communists. Chiang himself, his brother- 
in-law, Finance Minister H. H. Kung, and 
General Chang Chun, one of Chiang’s 
closest associates, expressed ‘this view- 
point at various occasions in conversations 


with the German Ambassador to China, 


Dr. Oskar Trautmann.” Accepting war, 


Chiang rejected Japanese demands that. 


were’ comparatively less damaging than 
those accepted by Lenin at the peace 
of Brest-Litovsk. Qminously enough, 
Chou En-lai and Mao: Tse-tung shared 


Chiang Kai-shek’s expectations concerning ` 


the political consequences of a large war 
with ‘Japan. According to Edgar Snow, 
Chou En-lai had told him in 1936, that 
the start of an anti-Japanese war would 
mean “the beginning of the end of Chiang 
Kai:shek”.2® ‘Mao Tse-tung told the same 
American author that this -war would 
have a double-sided “surgical function”. 
Externally it would cut'the tumor of 
imperialism and’- domestically the 
suppression by ‘the current system. The 
latter would be ‘deadly weakened by a 
war in: “which the masses would be armed. 
Both were: necessary preconditions for a 
revolutionary’ ° seizure of power in a 
relatively near future.” Prior to the 
outbreak: of this war, that was jubilantly 
welcomed by the Chinese communists, 
Chiang Kai-shek and his government had 
almost totally defeated the Communist 
Party of China. Mao Tse-tung himself, 
referring to ` Nanking’s anticommunist 
campaign of 1934, wrote only seven 
months’ prior to the start of the Sino- 
Japanese war: ` “As a result, all the 
revolutionary’ bases were lost except the 
Shensi-Kansu border area, the Red Army 
was reduced ‘from 300,000 to a few ten 
thousands, the membership of the Chinese 
Communist Party’ was réduced from 
300,000 to a few tens of thousands, and 


the party organizations in Kuomintang 
areas were almost entirely wiped out. In 
short, we received an extremely grave 
historical punishment.’®. ` After their 
second catastrophic defeat in which 
Chinese government forces conquered the 
regional Chinese communist Soviet state 
in’ Kiangsi Province in 1934, the Chinese 
communists got through the war with 
Japan their great historical chance. 
Brutally destroying the accomplishments 
of a decade of national development in 
China, the Japanese unwittingly ` did 
what the Chinése communists had been 
unable ‘to achieve on the basis of their 
own strength. Moreover, as Chiang 
Kai-shek himself admitted, he and his 
government committed a serious mistake 
in agreeing with the communists, after 
the outbreak of the war’ with Japan, on 
terms of their cooperation with the 


` Chinese national’ government which left 


the communist instruments of power 
virtually untouched, while only changing 
formalities.” | Chinese public opinion, 
which greeted the Chinese government’s 
decision to- resist. Japan with rousing 
enthusiasm, and the Soviet Union might 
both have supported the Chinese govern- 
ment’s insistence that the Chinese 
communists subordinate themselves sub- < 
stantially and not only nominally to a 
unified command under the leadership 
of Chiang Kai-shek. As far as the Soviet 
Union was concerned, the USS, 
Ambassador to France, William C. Bullitt, 
officially reported: to his government 
on October 23, 1937, information which 
Leon Blum (then Vice President of the 
French Council of Minister) had supplied 
to him on a conversation with Soviet 
Foreign Minister Litvinov in Geneva. 
Litvinov had told -Blum that the Soviet 
Union was “perfectly delighted” that 
Japan had attacked China. -> As a 
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consequence, Japan would be so 
weakened economically that: the Soviet 
Union could expect not tobe attacked by 
Japan by many years to come. Litvinov — 
the report literally says — “. . . had added 
that the Soviet Union hoped that the war 
between China and Japan would continue 
just. as long as possible and.would result 
in an attempt by the Japanese to swallow 
just as much of China as possible. This 
would leave the Soviet Union free for 
operations in Europe.” Asked by Blum 
whether a conquest of North China might 
not ultimately threaten Soviet Siberia, 
Litvinov replied: “No matter how much 
of China Japan might conquer, the Soviet 
Union would remain passive.”!™ In line 
with her interest in a protracted and 
mutually exhausting war between China 
and Japan, the Soviet Union was in the 
first phase of that war the only country 
which supplied China with military 
equipment. 1°! 

Chiang Katshek and ‘his government 
had to suffer hardships not only from the 
onslaught of Japan, one of the world’s 
most formidable military powers, but also 
from the attitudes of countries who were 
considered as basically friendly towards 
China and who. later on, attacked by 
Japan, became China’s allies. On July 
12, 1937, Chiang Kai-shek had urgently 
requested the United States government 
for mediation in the initial phase of this 
escalating. Sino-Japanese conflict. Among 


the foreign countries, the United States ` 


traditionally was the one that had the 
most positive image in ‘the perception 
of the Kuomintang and of wider circles 
of Chinese public opinion. However, 
Chiang’s request was turned down by the 
United States. U.S. Secretary of State, 
Cordell Hull, commented privately that an 
American mediation might arouse the 
anger of the Japanese government. 


Publicly he stressed - America’s foreign 
policy tradition to avoid, as far “as 
possible, foreign alliances, commitments, 
end entanglements.'° On August 23, 
1937, Chiang Kai-shek sent a message to 
U.S. President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
which said, in part: “I am truly 
disappointed that the United States did 
not cooperate with England in an attempt 
to avert the present crisis which could 
Fave been averted by joint representation 
to Japan and China... . I do not want 
United States to be.dragged into the war, 
tut I do look to her to maintain. her 
position in the Pacific and to maintain 
peace there. It is not too late for action 
and I trust United States to work out a 
just settlement for permanent peace.” 103 
However, Chiang’s renewed hope was in 
vain. A conference by the signatories of 
the Nine-Power-Treaty of February 1922, 
convened in Brussels in 1937, condemned 
Japan’s aggression in China but — failed 
to effect any concrete countermeasure. 
Germany, for whom China was at that 
time the fourth largest overseas trading 
partner, endeavored to mediate between 
China and Japan throughout the second 
part of 1937 until January 1938. German . 
diplomacy shared Chiang Kai-shek’s view 

that not Japan but much rather the Soviet 
Union was likely to be the big winner 
o? a protracted Sino-Japanese war. How- 
ever, Japan’s military victories in eastern 
and central China increased her unwilling- 
ness to offer to China terms which the 
latter might accept without losing her 
national dignity.1% . Describing the situa- 
tion in China from a Japanese point of 
view, Shigemitsu Mamoru wrote in his 
memoirs: “Though the Japanese Army 
had occupied his capita! Nanking, Chiang 
Kai-shek, who transferred his Government 
first to Hankow and then.to Chungking 
(December 20th, 1937) showed not the 
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slightest intention of suing for peace, 
so that, contrary to Army expectations, 
the war went on extending.”!°5 In this 
grave situation, Chiang Kai-shek issued a 
new urgent appeal to President Roosevelt 
for American assistance. Again, the 
United States declined to take any 
initiative.t°* Still, at the end of 1937, 
the German ambassador in Tokyo had 
been told by the Japanese foreign minister 
that a rejection of Japan’s peace terms as 
communicated through the Germans to 
the Chinese in December 1937, would 
result in a Japanese determination 
supported by a part of the Cabinet, by 
the Field Army, and sections. of Japan’s 
industry to conduct a “war of annihila- 
tion against Chiang Kai-shek.”!©7 Yet, in 
view of the unexpected scope and 
tenacity of Chinas resistance, Japan, 
at the end of 1938, seemed to: change the 
tone of its attitude towards China. A 
statement by. the Japanese government by 
November 3, 1938, proclaimed as the 
central objective of Japan’s foreign policy 
a “new order” in East Asia, based upon a 
“tripartite relationship of mutual aid and 
coordination between Japan, Manchukuo 
and China”. Although Japan would not 
lay down its arms until the anti-Japanese 
Kuomintang government was crushed, the 
document, nevertheless, continued to say: 
“What Japan desires of China is that 
country will share in the task of bringing 
about this new order in East Asia. She 
confidently expects that the people of 
China . . . will respond to the call of 
Japan for their cooperation. Even the 
participation of the Kuomintang Govern- 
ment would not be rejected, if, 
repudiating the policy which has guided 
it in the past . . sit were to come forward 
to join in the establishment of the new 
order.”1°8 A few weeks later, Japan’s 
Prime Minister Prince Konoye, while 


defining as Japan’s war aim “the complete 
extermination of the  anti-Japanese 
Kuomintang “Government”, declared on 
the other hand that Japan within the 
framework of a new policy towards China 
was prepared “to give positive considera- 
tion to the questions of the abolition of 
extra-territoriality and of the rendition 
of concessions and settlements, matters 
which . are necessary for the full 
independence of China.”!® Three days 
later, Chiang Kai-shek firmly rejected 
Japan’s hegemonic concept of a new order 
in East Asia and announced China’s 
determination to fight. this war to the 
end for the achievement of her national 
objectives and for the restoration of a 
just world order.!!° 

Excepting the inter-allied tripartite 
Yalta Agreement of 1945, other Chinese 
disappointments with friends and sub- 
sequent allies can briefly be summarized 
as follows: 

1) Under diplomatic pressure from 
Japan, Great Britain, in July 1940, closed 
the Burma Road — after Japan’s seizure 
of the South China coast, one of the last 
major supply routes connecting China 
with the West. 

2) Under pressure from Germany, 
acting on behalf of Japan, the French 
Vichy Government signed in August 
of 1940 an agreement with Japan, 


‘allowing a Japanese military occupation 


of North Vietnam for the purpose of 
attacking from there China’s southeastern 
provinces. 

3) The outbreak of the war in: the 
Pacific made the British Empire and the 
United States allies of China. But this 
proved to be no immediate relief from 
Japanese pressure. Although the Anglo- 
American allies had anticipated the 
coming of a war with Japan, and although 
preparatory joint defense planning had 
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been going on many months prior to Pearl 
Harbor, the Japanese, within a matter of 
six months only, conquered the entire 
Western Pacific area including the 
Philippines, Burma, Hongkong, Singapore, 
Malay and the Netherlands East Indies, 
threatening from these positions India in 
the west and Australia in the south. 

4) Although the United States had 
been attacked at Pearl Harbor, by Japan, 
the Roosevelt Administration decided to 
give first priority to the European theater 
of war, considering Asia and the Pacific 
of only secondary importance until 
after the surrender of Germany.!!! The 
Chinese national government regretted 
this decision, which was, understandly 
enough, greatly welcomed by the Chinese 
communists. 

5) Although Chiang Kai-shek had 
applied for China’s membership in the 
board of the Combined Chiefs-of-Staff 
of the western allies and of their 
subordinate body, the Munitions Assign- 
ments Board, his request was rejected in 
1942. Correctly anticipating forthcoming 
problems from western attitudes towards 
China, Chiang Kai-shek told T.V. Soong: 
“If we are treated thus during the stress 
of war, what becomes of our position 
at the peace conference? You must insist 
that we have our own stand, and we have 
our own independent position to 
uphold.” 12 

6) While in other countries receiving 
American Land Lease Aid, the respective 
government was empowered to allocate 
that aid within its own country, this right 
was denied to China. Here, General 
Joseph Stilwell, who openly disliked and 
despised the Chinese Chief-of-State and 
his generals, was put in charge. 

7) In 1942, a large consignment of 
fighter planes as well as medium and 
heavy bombers was promised to China. 
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Yet, shortly prior to their delivery, they 
were diverted to the African theater of 
war. At this occasion, Stilwell wrote 
in his diary: “Now what can I say to the 
G-mo (Chiang Kai-shek)? We fail in all 
our commitments, and blithely tell him 
te just carry on, old top.’13 
Symptomatic for the tense situation 
among the allies was the fact that Chiang 
Kai-shek requested Stilwell to radio to 
Washington the question: “Is the U.S. 
interested in maintaining the China 
theater?” 114 

8) At the summit conference of 
Cziro between Chiang Kai-shek, Roosevelt 
and Churchill, the three leaders discussed 
a concerted Sino-British-American offen- 
sive converging from three sides towards 
South Burma in order to reopen China’s 
overland connection with her western 
allies. However, only a few weeks later, 
and under diplomatic pressure from 
Stalin, Roosevelt and Churchill decided 
that the establishment of a “second 
front” in Europe had priority over the 
projected triangular operation in Burma. 
Thus, the operation was cancelled and 
China continued to rely for its supplies 
on allied air-lift deliveries in very small 
quantities that had to be flown from 
India over the Himalaya into western 
China. 

9) Failing to comprehend the 
existential and far-reaching nature of 
the communist problem in China, the 
United States government repeatedly 
endeavored to intervene in Chinese 
politics by seeking to pressure the Chinese 
government into a different attitude 
towards the Chinese communists. It 


probably was one of Chiang Kai-shek’s ` 


tactical errors, not to have insisted at the 


first instance of this kind, in most 


energetic terms, that the United States 
ought to refrain from any interference 
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into China’s internal affairs just as much 
as she did inher relations with the British 
Commonwealth states or the Soviet 
Union, where colonialism and to- 
talitarianism left many things to be 
desired from an American perspective. 
Most of the aforementioned attitudes 
of Ching’s Anglo-American allies do 
indicate that China was not really treated 
by them as a fully equal partner in spite 
of the fact that President Roosevelt 
managed to obtain the consent of Great 
Britain and the Soviet Union to his 
proposal to recognize China as one of 
the world powers in the United Nations 
Security Council. But their practical 
policy did not -correspond to this legal 
elevation. While it is generally recognized 
that foreign policy behavior is dictated by 
practical . considerations of national 
interest,. the tripartite Yalta Agreement 
between the United States, the Soviet 
Union and Great Britain on February 11, 
1945, appears from an ethical point of 
view, as one of the darkest pages in the 
history of modern diplomacy. When this 
agreement was signed, China, the ally or 
quasi-ally of these powers, had sustained 
a war of resistance raging on its own soil 
for seven-and-a-half .years. China had 
already been fighting for one year in 
1938 when the appeasement policy of 
Great Britain. and France | sacrificed 
Czechoslovakia, and when, in the year 
before, . the United States had refrained 
from mediation in the Far Eastern war in 
order not to arouse the anger of the 
Japanese. For the purpose of encouraging 
their Chinese ally, the United States 
and Great Britain had solemnly pledged 
at the Cairo. Conference 1943 that “all 
the territories Japan has stolen from the 
Chinese, such as Manchuria, Formosa, and 
the Pescadores, shall be restored to the 
Republic of China.”"** Only 15 months 


later, and in order to obtain the Soviet 
Union’s commitment to enter into the 
war against Japan, the United States 
and Great Britain agreed to far-reaching 
Soviet demands at the expense of China’s 
sovereignty. According to the agreement, 
the end .of: Japanese rule in Manchuria 
was to be followed by a condition in 
which the Soviet Union’s “pre-eminent 
interests” with regard to the Manchurian 
railroad system should be safeguarded and 
by which. the strategically important 
South Manchurian harbors Port Artur 
and Dairen should also come under a 
pre-eminent Soviet control, The factual 
separation of Outer Mongolia from China 


was to be perpetuated. The neo- 
imperialist character of the Yalta 
Agreement was underlined ‘at the 


‘beginning of Article I] where the first 


sentence reads: “The former rights of 
(Tsarist) Russia violated by _ the 
treacherous attack of Japan in 1904 shall 
be restored. . .”, and by a passage in 
Article II which reveals that this 
agreement had the character of a three- 
power dictate imposed upon China. 
This sentence reads: ‘The Heads of the 
Three Great Powers have agreed that these 
claims of the Soviet Union shall be 
unquestionably fulfilled after Japan has 
been defeated.” !!6 The agreement was 
debated and signed without the participa- 
tion of then still fighting China that was 
intentionally not informed in order not 
to demoralize its fighting morale. As was 
previously agreed, the United States 
informed Chiang Kai-shek of the decisions 
of Yalta only after Stalin had given the 
United States the “green light” for doing 
so... Chiang Kai-shek’s request that the 
two western allies should at least act as 
guarantors of the decisions. of Yalta, 
Washington and Great Britain refused. 
The American. government informed 
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Chiang Kai-shek that the United States 
was in no way prepared to either 
participate in or guarantee the future 
Sino-Soviet treaty.7 Through inter- 
cepted Japanese messages, the United 
States government learned in July of 1945 
that the Japanese government including 
the Emperor were prepared to accept 
capitulation even on severe terms and 
that the only condition which Japan 
could not accept would be “unconditional 
surrender”.1!8 Since, against the advice 
of Churchill and even Stalin, the United 
States government continued to insist 
upon unconditional surrender, it possibly 
missed the historical chance of ending 
the Pacific war victoriously without 
using atomic bombs or waiting until the 
Soviet Union was ready to intervene in 
the Far East. 

Contrary to all Japanese hopes and 
expectations, China’s resistance remained 
unbroken till the end of the war in 
1945. Ironically enough, China signed 
its treaty with Soviet Russia, based upon 
the Yalta Agreement on August 14, 
1945, the same day on which the 
Emperor of Japan made known his 
decision to accept surrender. China’s 
sacrifice — originally meant to save 
western lives in the final battle against 
Japan — had thus lost its original meaning. 
While the Japanese capitulated, Soviet 
occupation forces took over Manchuria 


and restored important elements of 
Tsarist Russia’s former imperialist rights 
and power positions in China’s North- 
eastern provinces. With the foundation of 
the United Nations Organization China, 
on the one hand, became one of the five 
big powers in the Security Council of the 
world organization while it was forced, 
in the same year, to sign with Moscow 
what may justly be regarded as “‘China’s 
last unequal treaty”. The victory over 
Japan opened a new chapter in the history 
of the Far Eastern-Pacific region. Against 
all expectations, China, under the 
leadership of Chiang Kai-shek, in part 
neglected or impeded by its own allies, 
had contributed its share to this historic 
victory by containing Japan and by 
restoring as much of China’s violated 
sovereignty as was possible under given 
conditions. Chiang Kai-shek, who was the 
central figure of China’s resistance, fought 
the right war, yet at the wrong time, 


‘having foreseen and predicted from the 


very beginning that not he and his party 
and government would be the primary 
beneficiaries of this war in China but 
rather the Chinese communists and the 
Soviet Union. In spite of this insight 
that forces of history far beyond the 
control of his government were ultimately 
against him, he stoically led China’s 
resistance till the bitter end of the war. 
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The Theme of Alienation in 
Natsume Soseki’s First Trilogy (1908-10) 
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Natsume Soseki was born in Edo (now 
Tokyo) in 1867, a year before the Meiji 
Restoration. His eventful and unhappy 
childhood was itself a' drama of human 
‘hypocrisy and intrigue. Nevertheless, 
he was able to go through his study in 
English literature and graduated from 
Tokyo University in 1893. After teaching 
English for some years, he was sent on 
government funds to study in England in 
1900. For two full years, he confined 
himself to his boarding room in London, 
studying English literature. For Soseki, 
’ this London experience turned out to 
be one of extreme poverty, absolute 
solitude, and deep disillusionment. The 
mental suffering he underwent in these 
London years, together with his unhappy 
childhood had an enormous effect upon 
Soseki’s later years as a man of letters 
and novelist. 

Upon returning to Tokyo in 1903, 
Soseki resumed his teaching job, giving 
lectures on English literature at Tokyo 


Imperial University. He gained recogni- - 


tion as a novelist when in 1905 he made 
public his novel I Am A Cat, which was 
followed by yet a greater success, 
Botchan, the next year. Yet, what 
actually made Soseki a novelist of wide 


renown and lasting fame was the Asahi 
Newspaper ( 3A A # fi). 

Ever since his return from England 
in 1903, Soseki had never felt at ease 
with his teaching job and his speciality in 
Erglish literature, but had cherished a 
hope of taking up a literary career. In 
1906 he quit his teaching job and joined 
the staff of the Asahi, which had not 
only a wide circulation but also the best 
class of readers at the time. From 1906 
until his death in 1916, a considerable 
number of Soseki’s novels appeared one 
after another in the Asahi. Among them 
were Sanshiro (1908), And Then 
(Sorekara, 1909), and The Gate (Mon, 
1910), which are regarded as Soseki’s 
first trilogy. 

Sanshiro, the first of the trilogy, 
appeared in the Asahi in 1908.1 It is of 
great significance in Soseki’s literary 
career; for the first time in this work 
Soseki introduced to his readers the Meiji 
intellectuals, who figured prominently in 
his later works. Of greater significance is 
that, unlike most of Soseki’s intellectual- 
characters who were contemplative and 
argumentative,” Sanahiro, the protagonist, 
was young and simple. He had the 
naivete of a country lad and the freshness 
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and charm of a university student who 
was curious about everything going on 
around him. 

The opening chapter, which is an 
account of Sanshiro’s long journey on a 
train from his hometown in Kumamoto, 
Kyushu, to Tokyo, epitomizes what 


happened to Sanshiro in his first year in ` 


this capital city of Japan. Sanshiro was 
on his way to Tokyo for a university 
education. As the train carried him 
farther and farther away from his home- 
town, a longing for what he had left 
behind came up to him: 


The ferry had brought him from 
Kyushu, and as the train drew closer to 
Hiroshima, then Osaka and Kyoto, he 
had watched the complexions of the 
local women turning lighter and lighter, 
and before he knew it he was homesick. 
Then she had entered the car, and he 
felt he had gained an ally of the 
opposite sex. She was a Kyushu-color 
woman.’ 


The brief encounter with this 
“Kyushu-color woman” awakened in the 
depths of Sanshiro’s heart a vague desire 
for the fair sex. Although he had acted 
decently in his contact with her, he 
thought afterwards that he “should have 
tried to go a little farther.”* Thinking 
that she had called him a coward when 
they parted, he felt shocked “‘as though 
twenty-three years of weakness had been 
revealed at a single blow.”5 

Of equal significance was his chance 
meeting on the train with a man who told 
him, “Tokyo is bigger than Kumamoto. 
And Japan is bigger than Tokyo. And 
even bigger than Japan is, surely, the 
inside of your head. Don’t ever surrender 
yourself — to Japan or anything else.” é 
This man opened new vistas to Sanshiro. 
Soseki wrote: “When he heard this, 
Sanshiro felt he was indeed no longer in 


Kumamoto.” : 

Sanshiro’s meetings with the woman 
and the stranger jolted him out of his 
innocence and naivete. He came to an 
awareness of the real world. Once in 
Tokyo, he was., confronted with two 
entirely different worlds: the world of 
learning represented by Nonomiya, the 
scientist, and Professor Hirota; and that 
of gaiety embodied in Yoshiko and 
Mineko. These two worlds, together 
with a third, that of his hometown, 
beckoned to Sanshiro: l 


Three worlds took shape for Sanshiro. 
One of them was far away and had the 
fragrance of the past, of what Yojiro 
caled the years before Meiji fifteen. 
Everything there was tranquil, yes, but 
everything was drowsy, too. To go 
back, of course, would not be difficult. 
He need only go. But he would not 
want to do that unless things got 
desperate. It was, after all, a place of 
retreat, and in it he had sealed up the 
discarded past. He felt a twinge of 
remorse when it occurred to him that 
he had buried his dear mother there as 
well. Only when her letters came did 
he linger awhile in this world, warm 
with nostalgia. 


But the easy-going, carefree world that 
emerged in the mother’s letters was so 
different from Sanshiro’s present world 
of violent activity that “Sanshiro felt 
as though his mother’s letters had arrived 
from the musty past.’’? 

Sanshiro’s second world was that of 
the “‘ivory-tower’. In this world, there 
were the library and the shelves of books, 
many of them in foreign languages; 
Professor Hirota, the Great Darkness; 
and Nonomiya and his cell in which he 
did his research on the pressure of light. 
To Sanshiro, “The men in this world were 
unfortunate, for they knew nothing of 
the real worlds. But they were fortunate 
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as well, for they had fled the Burning 
House of worldly suffering.”!° If “life 
is a dangerous business” as Hirota told 
Sanshiro on their first meeting on the 
train,'! these people in the “ivory-tower” 
may be free of danger. This was the 
world Sanshiro had aspired to enter. 
Although the lectures were always boring, 
“but with the atmosphere of the class- 
room stili distant from the mundane, he 
was able to become a full-fledged citizen 
of his second world.’’!2 

Sanshiro’s third world was that of 
gaiety. It was “as radiant and fluid as 
spring, a world of electric lights, of cheers 
and laughter. ... And crowning every- 
thing were beautiful women. ... This 
world was for him the most profound.” !3 
To Sanshiro, this world was the most 
desirable of all, but it was unapproach- 
able. “It closed itself to him and blocked 
the route by which he might attain free 
access.’’!4 

Torn among these three worlds 
beckoning to him, Sanshiro imagined a 
“terribly mediocre” scheme by which 
he could mix together his three worlds: 
“The best thing would be to bring his 
mother from the country, marry a 
beautiful woman,!5 and devote himself 
to learning.’’!® 

Soseki, himself an amateur painter, 
put Sanshiro’s three worlds into a 
beautiful landscape. On the occasion 
when Professor Hirota took them to see 
the chrysanthemum dolls, Sanshiro and 
Mineko, leaving the others in the doll 
shed, walked along a stream that led to 
a deserted field. “They saw a thatched 
rcof in the distance. The entire wall 
below the roof wasred.... A broad field 
lay on the other side of the stream, 
beyond the field some woods, and above 
the woods stretched the sky. The color 
of the sky was changing little by little.” 17 


In this landscape, Sanshiro saw the 
changing color of the real world, the green 
of the world of learning, and what was 
more, in the distance, a thatched roof, 
symbol of the old, rural world that 
Sanshiro had left behind. What this 
landscape represents is precisely San- 
shiro’s three worlds in ideal balance. 
Yet, amidst this landscape, Sanshiro was 
a “stray sheep” as Mineko put it.!8 After 
all, Sanshiro’s ideal of three worlds in 
balance was but a landscape in a deserted 
field, removed from the world of reality. 
The novel ends when Sanshiro’s first 
year in Tokyo drew to a close, with 
Sanshiro remaining a “stray sheep” 
loitering outside the three worlds. 
And Then, the second of this trilogy, 
appeared in the Asahi in 1909. That 
Soseki intended to make it the sequel to 
Sanshiro was made clear in his announce- 
ment of June 21, a week before its 
appearance: “The novel is entitled And 
Then for various reasons: first, Sanshiro 
was about a university student and now 
this is about what ‘then’ followed; 
secondly, the hero of Sanshird was very 
simple-minded but this one is beyond that 
stage; and thirdly, in this novel some 
strange fate befalls him, but nothing is 
said about what will ‘then’ follow.’!9 
And Then is a novel of conflict, not 
only between Daisuke, the protagonist, 
and society, but also between Daisuke’s 
ideal and -reality, namely, his claims for 
individual freedom on the one hand, and 
for financial dependence on the other. 
The society which Daisuke despised and 
from which he made every effort to stay 
away was personified by his father, at 
once a Tokugawa Neo-Confucianist and 
a Meiji capitalist, “an arch-symbol of that 
incongruous mixture of feudalism and 
modernism called Meiji Japan.”?° In spite 
of the contempt he felt for his father, 
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Daisuke lived off the monthly allowance 
his father granted him. It was owing to 
his father’s financial support that Daisuke, 
a man of thirty who had good education 
and sound health, was able to keep a 
separate household, led an easy-going life, 
and held himself aloof from the mundane. 
This contradiction of Daisuke’s life was 
the cause of his tragedy. 

At the begining of the novel, Daisuke 
was placed in a spiritual vacuum. 
Although he insisted on not being 
contaminated. by the mundane affairs 
such as making a living in society, still, 
he did nothing at all to assert himself. 
The only necessity of his life was “to go 
home for money once a month.”*! Every 
time his father told him to do something 
worthwhile, Daisuke felt sorry for his 
father. “The crystallization of heightened 
intellectual and aesthetic sentiments — the 
fruit of all those days and months spent 
in meaningful pursuits — none of this 
would register on his father’s infantile 
mind.”?? It never occurred to him that 

. between the ideal and reality some sort 
of compromise had to be made. 

Nevertheless, Daisuke in his “ivory 
tower” was not totally free from the 
threat of the mundane. As long as his 
family persisted in finding him a bride, 
the conflict between him and his family, 
and between his ideal and reality as well, 
continued. Since he was seldom active 
in anything, he never said “yes” or “no” 
to any of their proposals; he simply let 
things drift. As long as his monthly 
allowance was not at stake, he would not 
comply with their suggestions. 

Daisuke’s inactive and easy-going life 
was not disturbed until Michiyo, a woman 
he once loved, made her appearance in 
Tokyo. This, together with his family’s 
insistent attempt to force a bride on him, 
culminated in a sharp conflict between 


Daisuke and his family. The conflict was Í 
brought to a point where a showdown 
commanded itself. The inactive Daisuke 
was forced to make his choice. 

The first time Daisuke came to an 
awareness of his own weakness was when 
Michiyo and her husband returned to 
Tokyo in extreme poverty. As a last 
resort, she came to Daisuke for help. 
Daisuke had a hard time raising the 
money for her. This brought him to 
realize that ‘“‘carefree as his situation 
seemed, whenever he attempted to do 
anything for someone else, he became 
quite incompetent.”*? When he asked 
his family for the money, Daisuke was 
once more reminded of his incompetence. 
Umeko, his sister-in-law, accused him 
of being arrogant: ‘You look down on 
every member of the family. ... Every 
month you come around to your father 
and brother for your keep, and now, on 
top of it, you’ve taken on other people’s 
needs and offer to lend to them. Who 
would be willing to pay for that?” ** 
Umeko’s accusation amounted to humilia- 
tion. But “even so, Daisuke could never 
have resolved to work hard and raise the 
money himself.” 

It was only when the demand from 
his family for his consent to a proposal 
of marriage came into a collision with 
his love for Michiyo that Daisuke was 
spurred to act; he decided to turn down 
the proposal. In order to strengthen 
further his determination and to gain 
support from the woman he loved, he 
made a confession of love to Michiyo 
before he came to see his father. The 
confession had a dramatic effect on 
Daisuke. It seemed that his love for 
Michiyo had awakened in Daisuke the 
vital forces needed for action. He even 
took the initiative to force a showdown 
with Michiyo’s husband. Also for his love 
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of Michiyo, Daisuke came to see his 
father, for the first time in the novel, 
not in compliance with the father’s 
summons, but on his own. Daisuke was 
at last on the way of taking action. 

However, at the moment he decided 
to follow nature in his love for Michiyo, 
Daisuke alienated himself from his family, 
together with its spiritual and material 
heritage. He was disowned and dis- 
inherited. What was worse, he made 
himself a social outcast. Except for 
Michiyo, the fellow sinner against the 
laws of man, Daisuke’s ties with the 
world were broken off. “Beyond Michiyo, 
father, brother, sister-in-law, society, 
human beings — all were his enemies. 
They would all surround the two with 
roaring flames and burn them to death. 
It was Daisuke’s deepest desire to stand 
in a silent embrace with Michiyo and be 
consumed as quickly as possible in this 
wind of flames.”?° 

What might happen to Daisuke and 
Michiyo? Or, what might happen to 
those people who have defied the laws 


-iof man? And, what price must they pay 


for their transgression? These become 
the central theme of The Gate, the sequel 
to And Then. In a thematic sense, the 
image of Daisuke in silent embrace with 
Michiyo amidst the raoring flames may 
serve as a footnote to The Gate. 

In The Gate, Sosuke and Oyone 
carried the burden of Daisuke and 
Michiyo in And Then, and were thus 
‘turned into social outcasts. In the 
bustling city of Tokyo, they lived in a 
dark and gloomy house far away from the 
street, immediately at the foot of the 
cliff. What they paid for their trans- 
gression were utter isolation from the 
world and constant torment by the past. 

Their life was monotonous and 
lacking in variety. “Daily, Sosuke rode 


on the streetcar to and from work, passing 
morning and evening through the bustling 
streets. But he was always so fatigued in 
mind and body. .. .”*7 The changing 
world around him seemed so removed 
and distant that it never engaged his will 
cf participation. In fact, he was deprived 
cf the mental energy for any task or 
purpose. His life was reduced to a mere 
subsistence involving no activity at all 
teyond earning bread. 

In spite of, or rather because of, their 
lonely existence, Sosuke and Oyone 
were a compatible couple. What their life 
lost in breadth it thereby gained in 
depth. Since the world had placed them 
in isolation and turned its back upon 
them, they had no choice but to huddle 
together for warmth. “They were like 
two drops of oil that have dripped on to 
the surface of a large basin of water. . . 
The pressure of the water forces them 
to adhere to each other, making it 
impossible for either to get away.’’28 

Alienated from the outside world, 
living quietly by themselves in the circle 
of their love, they gave little thought to 
the future and seemed to be in an 
agreement not to mention the past. 
The warmth of the present, though faint 
and fleeting, was all they could manage 
to enjoy. There is a lyrical, and hence 
moving, passage in which Soseki summa- 
rized in the fewest words possible the 
life of the couple and the plot of the story 
as well: 


The couple lived in retirement from the 
world. When the cold was hard to bear, 
they found warmth in each other’s em- 
brace, relying only on one another... . 
They shared at all times a kind of stoic 
forbearance or resignation to fate. 
Almost no ray of hope for the future 
ever reached them. ... The stain of 
their sin had besmeared their future. 
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They were resigned to the fact that no 
colorful vistas lay ahead of them in the 
path they walked, and they were 
content to stumble along, hand in 
hand,”2° 


All their suffering stemmed from their 
sin. Despite their effort to leave the past 
behind, they were constantly reminded 
of it. Koroku, Sosuke’s younger brother 
who had been placed in the custody of 
their aunt after their parents died, was the 
first to bring Sosuke to face his past. 
When he was forced to make a deal with 
their aunt for Koroku’s education, Sosuke 
came to a close look at his past that 
was filled with sins. At long last, Sosuke 
came to realize that his unblessed love 
for Oyone not only brought about his 
own downfall but also led to Koroku’s 
misfortune. Koroku reminded him of 
his impetuous youth. He was afraid that 
some day Koroku might fall into the snare 
of fate as he had done. 

The Sakais living on the cliff not only 
provided a sharp contrast to Sosuke.and 
Oyone but also showed Sosuke what life 
could have been.* While Sosuke had to 
work hard day in and day out for a 
hand-to-mouth subsistence, Sakai had a 
great deal of leisure at his disposal. For 
an ordinary pair of shoes that would 
protect his feet from the mud in front of 
his house, Sosuke sold the painting, the 
only gift they had received from their 
father. And yet, that same painting only 
added to Sakai’s store of pieces of art. 
He paid for it. Sosuke could not bring 
himself to believe that in winter when he 
had barely enough clothing to protect 
himself from the piercing cold, the 
Sakais had the spare money to buy 
bright cloth for summer use. Their wealth 
was no doubt enviable. What was more, 
they had a full house of children! On 
sunny days, their laughter from above the 


cliff would find its way to the quietude 
of the house below. Sosuke came to the 
conclusion that it was not the money 
but the children that made the family 
on the cliff cheerful and lively. “With 
children, even a poor home is generally 
quite cheerful.”*! What the Sakais had — 
wealth and children — Sosuke could have 
had, too. But now he had none. Oyone 
believed that their childlessness and 
barrenness of life was the work of 
heavenly retribution. 

Locked in each other’s embrace, they 
formed together a _ protective circle 
against the outside world. Nevertheless, 
this protective circle broke into pieces 
when Sosuke heard mention of Yasui, 
the man who had fallen victim to their 
transgression. For an escape from the ` 
disturbance of mind aroused by the name 
of Yasui, Sosuke sought help in religion, 
but in vain. As he stood outside the 
gate of the temple, knocking, the only 
answer he got was, “It’s no use knocking, 
open the gate yourself and enter.”** The 
gate would never be open to Sosuke. 


That there was no hope for a better 2 


future for Sosuke and Oyone is made 
clear as the novel begins when summer is 
almost over and ends when winter draws 
to its close. At the conclusion of the 
story, when Oyone remarked with a 
cheerful voice, “It’s a good thing, isn’t 
it? Spring is finally here,” Sosuke said, 
“But it will soon be winter again.” °° 
Winter is the season for them. 

After a thematic survey of the three 
novels, I would like to raise a question: 
What did Soseki intend to convey in this 
trilogy? 

Indeed, in -the three novels, we see 
some elements that appear repeatedly in 
most of the finest of Soseki’s later works. 
In the first place, there is the theme of 
alienation. Sanshiro was the stray sheep 
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loitering in the landscape in search of an 
identity with the three worlds. Yet, to 
none of these three worlds would he 
possibly gain admission. Daisuke first 
purposefully kept himself away from 
his family and society out of a sense of 
spiritual superiority, then was disowned 
by them when he chose to love Michiyo. 
Again, the theme of alienation is solely 
concentrated and fully developed in The 
Gate, the last of the trilogy. Throughout 
the novel, Soseki reiterated in varied ways 
the isolation and alienation of Sosuke and 
Oyone from the rest of the world. They 
were hermits in the bustling city of 
Tokyo, completely secluded from the 
world of activity. What was worse, there 
was no escape from this hell of solitude. 

The theme of the effect of the past 
on life emerges beside that of alienation 
in Soseki’s novels.” Sanshiro is a youth 
without a past. His only past, if any, 
is the hometown he has left behind. In 
And Then, the past is embodied in 
Daisuke’s father, a Meiji citizen born 
and brought up in the milieu of Tokugawa 
feudalism. Even the love between 
Daisuke and Michiyo was tinged with a 
nostalgia for their carefree youth, and the 
better days of the past. It is in The Gate 
that we see the force of the past in full 
swing. Still in their early thirties, Sosuke 
and Oyone lived wearily in the menacing 
shadows of the past. 

Also in this trilogy we see one of the 
prevailing themes in modern Japanese 


literature: the theme of modernization vs 
tradition. In Tokyo, the setting for all 
three novels, we see streetcars, buildings 
and shops in Western style, and books in 
foreign languages, and on top of these, 
modern women. Indeed, “Tokyo was full 
of things that startled Sanshiro,”’*’ the 
country lad from Kumamoto. Again, a 
Westernized Japan is depicted in And 
Then. The material and spiritual crises 
of Japan after the Russo-Japanese War 
(1904-05) become the acting forces in 
the development of the plot. Daisuke 
insisted that his inactiveness was the 
world’s fault; namely, it was “because the 
relationship between Japan and the 
West was no good that I (Daisuke) would 
not work.”*8 The conflict between 
modernization and tradition was high- 
lighted in Daisuke’s father, “an 
incongruous mixture of the two so-called 
Meiji Japan.” It is true that in The Gate 
we see few signs of conflict between the 
new and the old. Sosuke was made one 
cf the office workers, taking the streetcar 
to and from work six days a week. This is 
a description of city life that was typically 
Western. The lack of conflict between 
Japan and the West in The Gate seems 
rather in keeping with the resignation the 
couple bore to fate. But, where is the old 
Japan in which Sanshiro from time to 
time lingered, warm with nostalgia? 
Would the gate be open to the Japanese 
in modern times? They kept on question- 
ing. And in asking, they lost themselves. 


NOTES 


1 Sanshiro was Soseki’s third Asahi serial and the first. success of the Soseki-Asahi alliance. The first 
was Gubijinso in 1907. Next came Kofu in 1909. Both turned out to be failures. See Japanese 
National Commission for Unesco, comp., Essays on Natsume Soseki’s Works (Tokyo, Japan, 1970), 


p. 10. 


2Soseki’s characters such as Daisuke in And Then, Ichiro in Kojin, and Sensei in Kokoro are all 


contemplative and/or argumentative. 
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3 Natsume Soseki, Sanshiro, trans. Jay Rubin (Seattle and London: University of Washington Press, 
1977), p. 3. 

4Tbid., p. 10. 

5 Ibid. . 

6 Ibid., p. 15. This man turned out to be Professor Hirota. 

TYbid. 

8 Ibid., pp. 62-63. 

9Tbid., p. 18. 

10 Ibid., p. 63. 

11 fhid., p. 13. 

12 Ibid., p. 64. 

13 Tbid., p. 63. 

14Tbid., p. 64. 

15 According to Sanshiro’s scheme, a mere wife was the sole representative of the entire vast world 
number three. What’s the wrong with this idea? This became the theme of the last of the trilogy, 
The Gate. í i 

16 Soseki, Sanshiro, p. 64. 

17 Ibid., pp. 91-92. 

18 Ybid., p. 94. 

19 Beongcheon Yu, Natsume Soseki (New York: Twayne Publishers, 1969), p. 80. 

20 bid., p. 81. 

21 Natsume Soseki, And Then, trans. Norma Moore Field (Baton Rouge and London: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1978), p. 21. 

22 bid., p. 27. 

23 Ibid., p. 98. 

24 Thid., p. 87. 

25 Tbid. 

26 Tbid., p. 255. 

27 Natsume Soseki, The Gate, trans. Francis Mathy (London: Peter Owen, 1972), p. 11. 

28 Ibid., p. 135. i 

29 Tbid., p. 35. 

30 A cliff-dweller is connotative of “better-off.” 

31 Soseki, The Gate, p. 124. 

32 Tbid., p. 204. 

33 Ibid., p. 213. 

34The theme of alienation is everywhere to be found in Soseki’s novels. It remains the leitmotif of 
his second trilogy, including Until After the Eouinox (1912), The Wayfarer (1913), and Kokoro 
(1914). l 

35 To Kenzo, the hero of Grass on the Wayside (Michikusa, 1915), there is no escape from one’s past. 
In this autobiographical work, Soseki deals with his unhappy childhood and his long-standing 
marital discord. i 

36 Characteristic of Meiji Japan was its enthusiastic borrowing from the West on a national scale. 
Thus, modernization means Westernization. Critical of Western civilization, Soseki had much to 
say about Japan’s wholesale import from the West following the Meiji Restoration of 1868. 

37 Soseki, Sanshiro, p. 17. l 
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38 Soséki, And Then, p. 72. 
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Made in Hong Kong: 
A Writer Like Hsi Hsi 


Stephen C. Soong 
(RE) 


Like delicate plants which cannot 
grow .on barren land, Hong Kongs 
industry and commerce will never find 
their proper place in the international 
market. if Hong Kong society has 
remained a cultural vacuum. Forty years 
ago, when Hong Kong was regarded as a 
“cultural desert”, most local residents 
remained unperturbed while only a 
few people raised objections. This is not 
to say that there was no cultural activity 
in Hong Kong, but that all public and 
private organizations adopted a laissez- 
faire policy; so long as no politics were 
involved, cultural activities could grow 
or perish as they pleased; there were no 
obstacles, but there was no encourage- 
ment or support either. If students were 
interested in music or ballet, experts 
from abroad could evaluate their achieve- 
ments. If they chose to pursue advanced 
studies, they had to go abroad at their 
own expense. When famous musicians 
came to Southeast Asia to perform, 
they were invited to Hong Kong by 
private organizations if their schedule and 
other conditions permitted, but the 
audiences consisted mainly of elites. 
Like in other cosmopolitan cities, young 
students of art and literature could get 
together and publish their own magazines, 


but the circulation was limited. Although 
these magazines were short-lived, they 
provided an excellent training ground 
for a group of capable and enthusiastic 
young people. There is nothing unusual 
about this. From the beginning, the 
Hong Kong government had never 
subsidized local industry and commerce, 
and capital investments were not 
encouraged by tax exemptions. The 
exploitation of export markets was never 
supported with funds or information by 
the government. Hong Kong followed 
the classical laissez-faire model: prosper 
or perish. 

Societies, however, change with the 
passage of time. The development of 
trade and industry has brought Hong 
Kong prosperity and international recog- 
nition, and the government has gradually 
taken measures to assist their growth. 
Authorities maintain a laissez-faire policy, 
but government-aided bodies, such as 
the Hong Kong Trade Development 
Council, Tourist Association and Produc- 
tivity Center, have been established 
one after another in the manner of 
semi-official organizations so as to provide 
assistance to different trades. In the 
cultural sphere, the Hong Kong Urban 
Council built a City Hal complex 
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including exhibition halls, theaters, a 
library and a museum to provide private 
organizations with spaces for cultural 
activities at low cost. In this way, 
amateur theater companies, non-com- 
mercial cinema associations, calligraphy 
and painting exhibitions, dance troupes, 
Cantonese and. Peking opera, symphony 
orchestra, and noted soloists have become 
so popular as to form an important part 
of Hong Kong’s social life. 

In the fields of literature .and 
art, there are symposiums, conferences, 
writing competitions, debates, and speech 
contests. „Hong Kong - photographers 


have always been highly ranked in | 


international competitions and the local 
film industry. has gained a foothold in 
the international market. Hong Kong’s 
television production operates: on a very 
high standard, and is only second to Japan 
in Asia. Most painters and musicians are 
active overseas and some of them rank 
among the finest in the world. There are 
now privately-financed schools providing 
formal training in -ballet and a Music 
Office, which helps promote’ music 
education in elementary and high schools. 
‘Radio stations have contributed greatly 
to the popularization of cultural activities, 
as have the Hong Kong Philharmonic 
Orchestra and the Hong Kong. Theater 
Troupe in bringing music and drama to 
a high standard. The most encouraging 


sign of the public support for the arts | 


is the founding of the Hong Kong 
Academy for Performing Arts, as part 


of the government’s program for tertiary 


education. Talented young people will 


no longer have to go abroad for advanced 


studies. The term “cultural desert” 
belongs, therefore, to the past. 
The great pity is that in literature 
we have few outstanding achievements 
we can be proud of. In this respect, there 


- Education. 


is little the government can do to help. 
Even in countries with active literary 
scenes, writers cannot be trained by 
institutions. They develop through the 
careful and persistent nurturing of their 
talents. In Hong Kong, the greatest 
difficulty is dialect: Cantonese is used in 
schools, at home, and in society, but the 
written literary language is based on 
Mandarin. The confusion created by this 
dual situation is obvious. A few brave 
individuals have tried to transcend the 
limitations of dialect literature by publish- 
ing their own magazines in Mandarin. 
But they have had only a limited success.. 
It is distressing to: watch the magazine 
Poetry (Shih-fung) cease publication after 
twelve -years, and to learn that Plain 
Leaves Literature (Su-yeh wen-hsueh) is 
in financial trouble. During the last 
decade, Hong Kong has produced a 
number of good writers who’ are less well 
known in Hong Kong than-abroad. On 
the surface, this may seém ironic, but 
from another perspective it evidences the 
fact that Hong Kong can indeed produce 
first-rate writers despite its Cantonese 
dialect dominance. When Mandarin be- 
comes more popular in Hong Kong, 
there is no reason. why the literary scene 
will not prosper like the other arts. 

One of these new writers is Hsi Hsi. 

Her real name is Chang Yen. A native 
of Kwangtung province but born in 
Shanghai, Hsi Hsi moved to Hong Kong 
with her family in 1950. She received her 


secondary education in Hong Kong and 


later entered the Grantham College of 
She has taught in primary 
school since her graduation from college. 

In an introductory essay. to her novel 
A Girl Like Me (Taipei: Hung Fan, 
1984), Hsi Hsi explains that her chosen 


“pen name has nothing to do with 


Mississippi (MiHSIHSIpi), Hsi-an, Shan-hsi 
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(Shan-HSI HSI-an), Sicily (HSI-HSI-li 
Tao), St. Francis (Sheng Fa-lan-HSI-HS1) 
of Assisi (Ah-HSI-HS]). “Hsi” is only “a 
Picture, a pictograph’”’. Her description 
is so charming that I cannot resist quoting 
it in full: 


When I was young I loved to play a 
game like hopscotch which we called 
“Building a House” or “Aeroplane 
Hopping”. First you draw a group of 
squares on the ground. Then you tie a 
string of paper clips into a knot and toss 
it into one of the squares and start 
hopping from one square to the next 
until you reach the square with the 
knot in it. Then you pick it up and hop 
your way back to where you started, 
When I played this game with a lot of 
other children, it was always exciting; 
sometimes I played it alone, and I felt 
very lonely. “When I was a primary 
school student, I played. “Aeroplane 
Hopping” all the time. Now that Iam a 
teacher, I still play it with my students, 
and hence I chose the name “Hsi Hsi”, 


Yet, what is the relationship between this 
pen name and hopscotch? 


The Chinese character 7G “hsi” is a 
pictograph of a girl in a skirt, her two 
feet planted in a square. Put two of 
them side by side, and they are like two 
frames of a film, a girl in a skirt playing 
hopscotch in two squares. 


From this, we can learn something of Hsi 
Hsi’s attitude toward life: she is full of 
childlike joy and enjoys playing games 
with her students. Yet we can also see 
this game as a metaphor: the squares in 
a sense represent form or conventions, 
but Hsi Hsi feels no sense of restriction. 
She can jump from one square to the 
next as she pleases. In On Writing, W.H. 
Auden says, “If one plays a game, one 
needs rules, otherwise there is no fun.” 
For Hsi Hsi, writing is a game with both 


rules and freedom. When she is in the 
mood, she plays the game, otherwise 
she will stop. She can play alone or with 
others. When she plays, she follows 
the rules seriously. Once she starts to 
play, she will not stop until she has played 
herself out. Hsi Hsi has played this game 
for twenty years, yet she maintains 
the seriousness and naivete of a child. 
Her fascination with the game suggests 
that she will continue to play it and 
provide her “spectators” with further 
pleasure. Though she admits that ‘“‘crawl- 
ing from square to square” (a metaphor 
for writing on the manuscript paper used: 
by Chinese writers) is more painful than 
hopscotch, it is still a pleasure to watch 
how she fills them in. ` 

In 1965, Hsi- Hsi’s first short story, 
“Maria”, was published in the Hong 
Kong magazine, Chinese Student Weekly 
(Chung-kuo hsueh-sheng chou-pao). In 
the story, a French Catholic sister who 
was sent to the Congo was captured by 
a rebel army called the “Leopards” and 
was taken to a public square where she 
saw a captured soldier — a twenty-year 
old mercenary from southern France — 
who was the only one alive that day. 
He was tied up with both hands cuffed 
at the back. His only request was for a 
drink of water. One of the “Leopards” 


purposely poured a cask of water over 


his head, but another who could not 
stand Maria’s. pleading gave her a cask, 
which was soon snatched away from her 
by a third “Leopard? who used it to 
wash his feet. Maria knew that the 
soldier would be killed anytime and tried 
to untie the ropes binding him so that 
he could slowly totter to the river bank, 
but still the- soldier could not bend 
down to drink water. The only thing 
Maria could do was to scoop some water 
witk her palms and gave it to the soldier. 
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Unfortunately the water. did not stay 
before she could reach his lips. She tried 
quickly once more, but this time someone 
from behind shot him seven times. He 
only had time to learn Maria’s name, but 
was unable to tell her his before he died. 

The story is told primarily from the 
protagonist Maria’s point of view, but 
Hsi Hsi manages to use radio broadcasts, 
Maria’s flashbacks, dialogues between 
Maria and the young mercenary, the 
sounds of passing airplanes and shooting 
on the battlefield, as well as various 
questions and slogans which appear in 
brackets. A reader must pay careful 
attention in order to put these disparate 
elements together. The style of narration 
is entirely different from that of short 
stories we are familiar with. The first 
time I read. ‘Maria’, I was greatly 
astonished and wondered why the Chinese 
Student Weekly, published mainly for 
students and young writers, chose a story 
based on such an outlandish subject? 
Hsi Hsi had certainly done her homework, 
collecting materials about her subject- 
matter from different media. Yet raw 
materials are crude, if Hsi Hsi did not 
have a strong imagination, she would 
not have been able to weave the diverse 
details into an organic whole. The 
construction of ‘‘Maria’ also suggests 
that the author has absorbed techniques 
from the cinema and modern literature. 
Hsi Hsi is praiseworthy for her unusual 
courage in dealing with a story only a 
war correspondent would dare to write. 

Although “Maria”? was Hsi Hsi’s first 
attempt at writing, it won her wide 
acclaim and a prize from the Chinese 
Student Weekly. Like most of her sub- 
sequent writings which were published 
in Plain Leaves Literature, it only reached 
a limited number of readers. Plain Leaves 
Literature is a periodical published 


irregularly, with its editorial and graphic 
work, printing, distribution and finances 
all shared by the members. The result 
is that it has a limited circulation. Those 
who want to read it may not be able 
to obtain a copy and only those who are 
lucky can get one. Most of Hsi Hsi’s 
stories were published in book from in 
Hong Kong by the Plain Leaves Publisher. 
These works include My City (fiction, 
1979), Cross Currents (short stories and 
essays, 1981), Stone Chimes (poetry, 
1983), Deer Hunt (fiction, 1983), and 
Spring Prospect (short stories, 1983). 

Although Plain Leaves Literature 
published three dialogues between Ho 
Fu-jen and Hsi Hsi, which can be read 
as interviews, her talents remain unknown 
to the reading public. In 1983 when 
Taiwan’s United Daily held a short story 
contest, Hsi Hsi won a meritorious award 
for her story, “A Girl Like Me”. The 
Next year Hung Fan Bookstore published 
a collection of Hsi Hsi’s stories taken 
from Spring Prospect and Cross Currents 
and entitled it A Girl Like Me. Some time 
ago, when the Research Center for 
Translation at the Chinese University of 
Hong Kong planned to issue a special 
number of Renditions on contemporary 
Chinese. literature, Hsi Hsi was selected as 
a representative Hong Kong writer of 
short stories with her “A Girl Like Me” 
and “Cross of Gallantry” turned into 
English. Because this is a double issue 
of more than 400 pages, it took much 
time in preparation and when it came out 
it was already near the end of 1984. 
The issue won acclaim for Hsi Hsi’s 
stories, which were considered by many 
critics and readers as having reached 
an international standard. We are still 
waiting for further evaluation from 
professional reviews in London, New 
York and Hong Kong. 
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It is a pity that such a talented Hong 
Kong writer has been ignored for twenty 
years. Except for a few readers, most 
people have never heard of her name, 
although she has been a newspaper 
columnist for many years. Hsi Hsi was 
discovered and first encouraged by 
newspapers and readers outside Hong 
Kong, yet there have been no serious 
studies of her works. Must we first 
translate the works of our own writers 
into English and wait for Western critics 
to “discover” them? 

Hsi Hsi also writes poetry and essays, 
but most of her works are fiction. We 
should perhaps choose some of her 
representative works for discussion. 

My City, with “her own city” — 
Hong Kong — as its subject, is Hsi Hsi’s 
first novel. It describes urban life through 
the eyes of an uneducated, but happy-go- 
lucky young man, Ah Kuo, who looks 
at the world with wonder and awe and 
works as an apprentice for the telephone 
company. Ah Kuo is so naive that he 
only notices the beautiful and lovely 
things around him. He is learning how to 
repair telephones and has to crawl 
through the underground telephone 
passages. Not only does he not feel the 
drudgery of his work, he is always very 
happy because he can obtain great 
satisfaction in communicating with his 
colleagues around and in the repairs 
section of the headquarters while he is 
working underground, as well as with the 
telephone users. He feels totally lost 
but very intrigued by a medical checkup 
when he is asked by the doctor to look 
at the eyesight test chart. and hit on the 
knees. This long section is one of the 
funniest episodes I have ever come across 
in Chinese fiction. 

The short story “Maria” tells of the 
horrors of a cruel war from the view- 


point of a nun. For this reason, the 
protagonist’s approach to life and death 
is rather placid and detached, and the 
story is told in a matter-of-fact tone. 
There are no hysteric and violent psy- 
chological reactions. Cross of Gallantry 
is a story of a Hong Kong Gurkha soldier, 
Deehan, who is hero-worshiped by his 
commander’s son, although Deehan is 
only a border patroller whose major duty 
is to arrest illegal immigrants, who are 
mostly females and children. Deehan has 
been awarded a Cross of Gallantry, but on 
his right arm there is another cross, 
formed by two perpendicular scratches he 
received from a female illegal immigrant 
while he was performing his duties. “Two 
strokes of blood stain form a perfect 
cross.” Gurkha soldiers have received 
very strict training and are famous for 
their bravery. They know only how to 
carry out orders, yet they are assigned 
such a task as to arrest unarmed people 
and are awarded a cross for it. Is this not 
ironic of life? The author’s subtlety can 
be seen in her description of the 
resemblance between the cross and the 
blood stain on the soldier’s arm. 

“A Girl Like Me” is presented in 
the form of a monologue. The female 
protagonist sits at a corner in a coffee 
shop, waiting for her boyfriend, Hsia. 
She has told Hsia that she is a beautician 
and that she has to work even on Sunday 
mornings. Out of curiosity, Hsia has 
been asking to see how she works until 
she can no longer refuse. She has not 
lied, only that her work is not in a beauty 
saloon, but in a funeral parlour. She 
knows quite well that this will be the last 
meeting with her boyfriend. Once Hsia 
knows the truth, he will for sure “‘cry out 
loudly and dash away head over heels,” 
just like what her aunt Yi-fen’s boyfriend 
did when he learned of her job. This job 
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is passed to her by Aunt Yi-fen and thus 
they will have the same fate. In her daily 
life, she always wears clothes and gloves 
and never wears any makeup, for she does 
not want to apply cosmetics on her own 
face. The special fragrance on her body, 
which Hsia likes, is from the preservative 
that has stuck onto her body. She knows 
that any further development of their 
friendship will necessarily lead to a 
tragic ending. The thoughts she has given 
to it finally take her to reach such a 
predetermined conclusion. The charac- 
teristic of this story is that it is presented 
in the tone of the female protagonist, 
who speaks with such a peaceful mind 
and clear thoughts that she seems to know 
that everything in life is predestined and 
cannot be changed. Below are some of 
the monologues: 


I can even handle those’ fractured 
skulls or other parts that have been 
crushed into pieces and put them 
together like sewing a stage costume. 

I did not tell Hsia that my work is 
not to beautify brides because I want 
him to have a test. I want to know his 
response when he sees me at work. If 
he is scared, then he is scared. If he 
immediately takes to his heels, then I 
will tell my sleeping friends that nothing 
has ever happened, 


After her girlfriends learn of her job, they 
will not see her any more just for “‘fear’’. 
Her aunt’s boyfriend, who had vowed 
that he would do anything for her, ran 
away immediately also for ‘fear’, when 
she took him to her workplace. Aunt 
Yi-fen and she believe that there are men 
in this world who have real courage and 
are not frightened by it. Her father is 
also a beautician in a funeral home, 
but her mother is never scared of it. Can’t 
Hsia be an exception? She, however, 
knows very well that this is only an 


unreasonable expectation. Hsia is after 


all an ordinary man: 


When her hands touch him, will he not 
feel that they are a pair of hands that 
have been touching dead persons for 
a long time? 


It is too late. Hsia comes in the moment 
she wants to leave the coffee shop. 
“He brings in with him sunlight from 
outside”? (He lives up to the meaning of 
his name — “‘Summer’’) and finds out that 
she is sitting in a dark corner. He is 
holding a large bunch of flowers and says 
that he wants to give it to her. According 
to the usual practice, flowers are a 
standard expression of love and also 
symbolize the flowers a bride holds. But 
for the female protagonist, this is a bad 
omen though Hsia is in such a happy 
mood. Her heart is already broken, for 
“he does not know that in [her] line of 
business flowers are a last goodbye.” 

The female protagonist speaks so 
calmly as though nothing has happened. 
She makes no use of emotive words, but 
readers will feel a draught of cold air 
tingling their spines after reading it. 
An English reader told me that this was 
one of the most chilling stories he had 
every read. I believe many people would 
agree. 

The story, “The Cold’, is about a 
woman who gets married at a late age. 
The protagonist is a career woman, aged 
32, and has been working in the same 
job for seven or eight years after leaving 
school. She is satisfied with her peace- 
ful life. Her parents, nevertheless, are 
anxious about her marriage and have 
made many arrangements for her. She is 
finally betrothed to a man with whom 
she is not very familiar. During the first 
year of their engagement, ‘they often go 
to concerts and play tennis. The wedding 
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date is only fixed until she can delay it 
no more. From then on she has got a 
“cold”. This time she goes to the family 
doctor not because she is sick but because 
she is bringing him a wedding invitation. 


“My cold can never be cured.” 
“In fact there is no medicine that can 
cure a cold.” 


The so-called cold is a psychosomatic 
illness. To be engaged to and even to 
marry a man whom one does not love is 
apparently a very heavy “cold” indeed. 
Meanwhile she is working in the Social 
Welfare Department. One day she meets 
a friend, Ch’u, who is accompanying his 
‘mother to the department to receive her 
old-age pension and whom she has not 
seen for eight years. After they have met 
several times, they soon “fall into the 
river of love’, as the saying goes. 
Although Ch’u is determined to sacrifice 
everything for her, she thinks that it is 
too late to make any change. Thus when 
she is taking the wedding picture, she 
sneezes so much that even the doctor 
says, “Oh, I have never seen a bride who 
has such a heavy cold.” She only writes 


to Ch’u three months after her marriage. - 


In his reply, Ch’u says, “Nothing has 
changed.” The husband is at odds with 
her and the home is not like a home. The 
husband often invites his friends to play 
mahjong at home. “They are so exciting 
and happy that they play from dusk to 
midnight, but I am sitting silently alone 
in a corner and knitting a sweater which 
I hope will never be completed. 
Occasionally I bring them a cup of hot 
tea.” The husband suddenly notices that 
she has been too quiet and decides to take 
her to concerts, but he does not enjoy 
music. When she is totally absorbed in 
the music, her husband will yawn as if 
he were “a piece of wood which has no 
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feling and no response except making 
yawns.” 

The husband does not swim, but he 
accompanies her and her younger brother 
to the pool. She can only enjoy with 
her little brother the pleasure a fish has 
when it returns to water. It is while she 
is swimming that she is suddenly 
awakened of her situation and has since 
become an entirely different person. 


I have not withered. Now I am in the 
water and I have the pleasure which 
is beyond the description of words.... 
So free and so relaxed. ... We can 
swim toward the far side of the sea 
and go on and on, and then we come 
back to the beach and lie under the sun. 
This is the happiest moment in my life. 


During the intermission of a concert, she 
meets Ch’u again and remembers their 
conversation in the past when they were 
together. She finally decides to elope 
with ‘him. The next time when she is 
swimming, her husband is immersed 
in the finance news in the newspaper 
again. She telis her husband that she 
has to take her little brother to see some 
sports shoes: 


“Are you leaving?” 

He said. 

“Yes, I am,” ` 

I said. 

My voice has become so clear that 
I cannot help feeling very strange.: The 
whole winter my voice had been husky. 
My throat was dry and my voice 
unclear, but now my voice has become 
clear. My cold must have been cured? 


It is true that her cold has been cured. 
Because her illness is psychosomatic, 
once she has straightened out her 
thoughts and become happy, her cold will 
disappear. Then she returns home alone. 
No, not her home, but her husband’s 
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home, in which she has nothing of her 
own and everything belongs to her 
husband. What she has is only a bag she 
brought with her from her maiden home 
which contains the numerous letters 
Ch’u wrote to her. She lingers in the 
street, carrying a bag and without 
knowing where she should go. Suddenly 
she hears the noise of excitement from a 
soccer field nearby. At the end of the 
story, she says to herself: 


I have plenty of time. ... Aha, let me 
do it this way: I will carry a large bag 
and go to watch a soccer match before 
I think about anything. 


On the surface, this is a love story of 
a middle-aged woman told in a first 
person voice. Its ending is of course 
different from that of “A Girl Like Me”. 
In “The Cold”, the protagonist is married, 
but is determined to leave her family to 
pursue a life of her own, while the major 
character is “A Girl Like Me” has no 
choice but to submit to fate, although 
this is not stated explicitly. 

The greatest difference between these 
two stories is in the way they are 
presented. In “A Girl Like Me”, Hsi Hsi 
has adopted a new technique. When 
describing a character’s deepest emotions, 
she incorporates -that character’s inner 
feelings and thoughts in the text. When it 
comes to recollections, she uses flashbacks 
and when a character analyzes or attempts 
to penetrate another character’s psyche, 
Hsi Hsi uses narrative monologues. In 
“The Cold”, however, she quotes lines of 
well-known poems and places them in 
brackets to express the protagonist’s 
inner feelings. For example, when she is 
delivering her doctor a wedding invitation, 
what follows is: (“Dark and clear,/Dark 
and clear,/So shall be the prince’s fere.”) 
(Ezra Pound’s translation.) The reason 
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why she agrees to the wedding is perhaps 
because her parents suddenly discover 
that she is already thirty-two. What 
follows next is: (The days and months 
hurried on, never delaying;/Springs and 
autumn sped by in endless alternation.) 
There are altogether nineteen quotations 
from classical Chinese poetry: three from 
Songs of the South, two from Tang 
poetry, four from Han dynasty yueh-fu 
poetry, and the rest from the Book of 
Songs. (Hsi Hsi has said ‘that she likes 
the Book of Songs best.) These quota- 
tions are an effective means of presenting 
the protagonist’s inner thoughts. The use 
of these famous lines from classics 
suggests that the protagonist is well 
educated and cannot free herself from the 
constraints of tradition. Even at the first 
meeting between herself and Ch’u, the 
protagonist’s response is from the Book 
of Songs: “Now that I have seen my 
lord,/How can I any more be sad?” This 
shows that she lacks the courage to 
dissolve the engagement and marry Ch’u. 
She does not attain her final liberation, 
in body and soul, until she goes swimming 
with her little brother, whereupon she 
quoting modern rather than 
classical poetry. “The whole winter I 
have not been swimming. I am so tired 
that I feel like a dead fish.” The response 
below is: (Sooner or later, you must 
share in the making of grass.) After this, 
there are ten more citations all from Ya 
Hsien’s poetry. Needless to say, all of 
them are quoted appropriately. At last 
when she decides to go to watch a soccer 
match, she quotes from Ya _ Hsien’s 
“Have you seen the showers wet the 
leaves, the grass?/Be grass and leaf/Be 
shower/As you will.” The shift to modern 
vernacular poetry in the quotations 
indicates the protagonist’s liberation from 
the constraint of the classics. From now 
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on, she is no longer imprisoned in the 
past, but lives in the present, where she 
finds her real self. We know that she will 
marry Chu, but this is no longer 
important, for she has become a “fresh 
and happy” person. 

This new method of presentation in 
fiction is invented by Hsi Hsi. It has 
never been used in literature, music and 
film before because it is difficult to bring 
out the symbolism embedded in the rich 
substance in strict art forms. In Peking 
opera or other dramatic forms, soliloquies 
or asides can be used to reveal a 
character’s contradictory thoughts, but 
in poetry the purpose is to convey the 
spirit behind the form. This is Hsi Hsi’s 
unique contribution to the craft of 
fiction. Perhaps this technique can only 
be used occasionally, such as in “The 
Cold”, which has a special style that 
allows it to be developed to its full. 
With other subjects, it might become a 
cliche should it be abused. 

Almost every one of Hsi Hsi’s novels 
and short stories deserves discussion here. 


She invented a kind of fiction devoted to - 


“objects” (vung-wu), possibly inspired by 
traditional Chinese yung-wu poems. For 
example, in “The Drawer’, the author 
describes how when buying shoes, the 
shoes become more important than the 
feet and how the identity card becomes 
more important than the card holder. 
Hsi Hsi goes beyond mere irony and 
satire in pointing out that mankind 
creates restrictions for itself. “The 
Apple”, the story of an apple contest is 
in the style of a fable and provides readers 
with much food for thought. ‘Spring 
Prospect”, with its title taken from a 
Tu Fu poem, is entirely made up of 
dialogues. The relationship between the 
characters in the story and their personali- 
ties are all expressed through the 


dialogues and the minor gestures. Here 
Hsi Hsi portrays the feelings of a family 
waiting anxiously for relatives to come to 
Hong Kong from the Chinese mainland. 
Unfortunately, the experience described 
in this story is limited to that of a 
particular group of Hong Kong people. 
The use of dialogue furthermore makes 
it difficult for outsiders to understand 
and appreciate the story. Most of Hsi 
Hsi’s novels and stories give readers 
something new, though there are excep- 
tions. As she has set certain artificial 
constraints for herself, some of the 
subjects of her works may lack popular 
appeal and are thus difficult for the 
eneral reader to appreciate. 

A fiction writer’s achievements need 
to be evaluated according to his/her 
contribution to the novel. Mansfield and 
Maupassant are masters of short stories. 
Mansfield never wrote a novel and 
although Maupassant wrote six novels, 
half of which might continue to be read, 
he was not ranked as highly as Balzac, 
Stendhal and Flaubert. Since the May 
Fourth era, numerous good short story 
writers have emerged on the Chinese 
literary scene, but we can hardly find a 
novel comparable in scope and vision to 
the traditional Chinese masterpieces. 

Whether Hsi Hsi will make her mark in 
this respect is a question that deserves 
close attention. There are other excellent 
scenes in My City besides those we 
discussed above on the medical check-up. 
A section satirizing the popular “‘instant”’ 
novels and another section describing four 
persons playing majong in a closet-size 
room are evident of her talent as a fiction 
writer. Yet the structure of the novel 
remains very loose, although for the 
publication of the novel in book form the 
author cut 100,000 words from the 
original 160,000 when it was first 
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serialized in the newspaper. It is certainly 
an enjoyable book to read, but somehow 
it lacks the coherence of a novel in its 
proper sense. 

Deer Hunt, Hsi Usi’s second novel, 
was at first also serialized in the 
newspaper, but it was not abridged in its 
final book form. I believe it is partly 
because the author has become more 
experienced with fiction writing and 
` partly because the novel is centered 
around a historical incident, which 
requires the author to make a great deal 
of preparation and planning before she 
sets her pen on it. It has a tight structure 
with consistency in character portrayal 
and plot organization. The author’s 
craft is revealed in her successful 
manipulation of two parallel and inter- 
mingling lines of development in the 
story, her employment of symbols, and 
the way she alternates traditional and 
modern narrative techniques. 

Deer Hunt is similar to a symphony 
in structure, with four ‘‘movements’: 
“Autumn Hunting” (42 pages), “Moving 
Camp” (47 pages), “Country Feast” (40 
pages), and “In the Mulan Pasture” (37 
pages). The length of each movement is 
also proportional to that of a symphony. 
The author has confessed that she was 
greatly influenced by the cinema. Judging 
from the protagonist of “The Cold”, who 
has a love of music (Beethoven’s 
“Egmont”, Mozart’s Piano Concerto in B 
Flat Major, and Beethoven’s Symphony 
No. 5 in C Minor), we may deduce that 
the author is rather knowledgeable about 


classical music. Perhaps, we do not have ` 


to ask whether or not the author loves 
classical music. We only have to analyze 
the novel and see if the above proposition 
can be established. 

The “‘music”’ itself has two themes. 
The first is that of the Ch’ing Emperor 


Ch’ien-lung, played brilliantly and loudly 
by the entire orchestra in unison, inspiring 
the listener with grandeur and solemnity 
of classical music. The second theme 
belongs to the hunter Ahmutai and 
though suave e delice is full of the 
modulations and dissonances charac- 
teristic of modern music. If the audience 
is careful, he/she will notice that there 
are two themes, which are used 
interchangeably and each of which 
complements and counters the other 
so that they become inseparable and are 
integrated with the main theme (Deer 
Hunt) to produce a powerful ending. 

Aldous Huxley wrote a musicalized 
novel Point Counter Point in 1926 (the 
title of the novel is a musical term), in 
which he quotes from Quarles to explain 
his idea of such a novel: 


The musicalization of fiction. Not in 
the symbolist way, by subordinating 
sense to sound. (Pleuvent les bleus 
baisers des astres taciturnes. Mere 
glossolalia.) But on a large scale, in the 
construction. Meditate on Beethoven. 
The ‘change of moods, the abrupt 
transitions. (Majesty alternating with a 
joke, for example, in the first movement 
of the B flat major quartet. Comedy 
suddenly hinting at prodigious and 
tragic solemnities in the scherzo of the 
C sharp minor quartet.) More interest- 
ing still the modulations, not merely 
from one key to another, but from 
mood to mood. A theme is stated, then 
developed, pushed out of shape, 
imperceptibly deformed, until, though 
still recognizably the same, it has 
become quite different. In sets of 
variations the process is carried a step 
further. . . . Get this into a novel. 
How? The abrupt transitions are easy 
enough, All you need isa sufficiency of 
characters and parallel, contrapuntal 
plots. While Jones is murdering a wife, 
Smith is wheeling the perambulator in 
the park. You alternate the themes. 
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More interesting, the modulations and 
variations are also more difficult. A 
novelist modulates by reduplicating 
situations and characters. He shows. 
several people falling in love, or dying, 
or praying in different ways — dis- 
similars solving the same problems. 


Unfortunately, Huxley’s idea is not 
realized in his daring experiment because 
there are too many characters, some of 
which are meant to caricature real people 
and events and are sometimes contra- 
dictory to his own advocation, thus 
causing imbalance in the novel. It is Hsi 
Hsi who incidentally realizes Huxley’s 
wish, which was made sixty years ago, 
because her novel is highly musicalized. 
For example, in the fourth movement, 
on the eve before the hunting of deer 
Ahmutai looks up at the sky, feeling that 
he himself is one of the falling stars. At 
the same time, Ch’ien-lung is also looking 
up at the sky, noticing that the stars 
are so bright, especially the myrtle star, 
which symbolizes the prosperity of the 
Ching Empire and the health of the 
Emperor. This contrast echoes Huxley’s 
idea of having different people responding 
differently to the same situation. 

The first movement, “Autumn Hunt- 
ing’: Ch’ien-lung’s appearance in the 
Western Chamber of the Yuanmingyuan 
Garden is presented in an appropriate 
way. If the emperor is meeting the 
officials who are kneeling and bowing 
in front of him, the lively atmosphere 
will disappear. Although Ch’ien-lung is an 
emperor, he is energetic and can do 
what he likes, thinking freely from water 
to the water clock and to building a 
“Literary Source House”. When he sees 
the gift horses, he thinks of the many 
valuable horse paintings in the palace 
and also of practising martial arts in the 
Mulan Pasture — “Autumn hunting”. 
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Besides, there is a long passage listing in 
detail the preparation two Mongol tribes 
made for the Autumn hunting. The 
figures in the list and those in other 
passages are taken from the traditional 
Chinese encyclopedias, such as ritual 
records. These are boring information, 
but they are indispensable to the progress 
of the story. In the emperor theme, for 
example, when Ch’ien-lung is giving an 
audience, the grandeur of the ceremony 
can never impress the readers if they have 
not read the long list previously. What 
follows this passage is the description of 
Wang Ah-kui working in his field. Here 
tke readers are given a glimpse of Wang’s 
beautiful wife and their new born baby — 
a picture of pastoral life, a small family 
living in peacefulness. Their only wish is 
ta save up enough money to buy a cow 
and, hence, the son is named “Cow”. 
And then in the description there is a 
pessage on Wang’s past life. When he was 
young, he had the experience of hunting 
with his father, who also taught him how 
to play a flute and not to kill a deer 
because it is “friendly” and is not a wild 
beast. Provided here is a link between 
the novel’s title “Deer Hunt”, which is 
the major theme of the ‘music’. The 
novel then goes on to describe how the 
government officials confiscate their land. 
one time after another. Wang is forced 
to do all kinds of odd jobs and finally 
becomes a coal miner and died in a mine 
crash. This is not only a modulation but 
also an alternation in melody which 
produces a discord. According to the 
order of narration, these two passages 
are the fourth and fifth sections of the 
Ahmutai theme, but they appear at the 
beginning and thus violate the order of 
traditional narrative. 


The second movement, ‘Moving 
Camp”: The Ahmutai theme continues. 
woos F at 
Ar t fat o 
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It first describes how Ahmutai’s mother, 
Ahyichilun, is waiting for her son, who 
is with the Emperor’s troop and will come 
to River Yehe. Ahmutai finally appears. 
He is on horseback, holding a deer 
whistle, and with two deer-head caps, all 
of which were made by his mother, 
Ahyichilun, who grew up in the forest 
where deer used to appear. This section 
is actually the seventh section in the 
Ahmutai theme.: The section following it 
is only the sixth section in recollection 
(sixth section in this theme), in which the 
young Ahmutai was learning from his 
mother how to play the deer whistle, 
how to disguise as a deer by putting on 
the deer-head cap, and how to use the 
bow and sword. It also tells how Ahmutai 
grew up and how he came to master the 
skill of using a deer whistle to attract 
deer. This is a keynote of the story and 
also the beginning of the second theme 
because Ahmutai has grown up and 
learned how to use the whistle. It there- 
fore provides a connection with the main 
theme. The story then goes on with the 
recollection of Ahmutai, which is also 
a modulation of the Ahmutai theme. 
The first section (first section of the 
Ahmutai theme) tells that Ahyichilun is 
from the Bayier tribe — a nomadic tribe, 
.which depends on fishing for living. 
Her father promised Laipuchan that he 
would accept his marriage proposal 
according to the rules of the tribe. The 
second ‘section (second section of this 
theme) relates. that Ahyichilun already 
has a lover, Erhmuke, who came to their 
tribe only near the end of Summer and 
was living in the last tent of their pasture. 
She was attracted by his great skill in 
archery and fishing and furthermore, by 
his composure and gentle manners, which 
both the other people in the tribe and 


Laipuchan lacked. Thus she sewed for 


him a purse, which was a gift only for a 
husband-to-be. Erhmuke did not get 
this message and therefore revealed that 
he was not a member of the Erhlunch’un 
tribe, but a Han Chinese. The third 
section (third section in this theme) is 
about how Ahyichilun decided to follow 
Erhmuke, whose real name was Wang 
Ah-kui and who also accepted her and 
gave her a Han Chinese name, Ts’ui-hua. 
They planned to elope in a boat when 
the tribesmen were .dancing around a 
campfire. Only up to this point do the 
readers learn that Wang Ah-kui and 
Ts’ui-hua, who have appeared in the first 
movement, are the same people who 
appear here. The original story is told in 
three retrospective levels. The musical 
movements depart from the usual practice 
by violating the order with the modulated 
theme appearing before the main theme 
itself and the variation (their falling in 
love). This structural technique makes 
the novel more appealing to modern 
mentality. 

The story then returns to the Ch’ien- 
lung theme: The hunting troop (a string 
of numerical figures); the imperial 
audience (another string of numerical 
figures); and the Imperial Summer Retreat 
at River Yehe, which echoes with the 
Yuanmingyuan Garden at the beginning. 
Like the first one, there are a number of 
passages about Ch’ien-lung’s daily life 
in this movement, such as reading 
memorials, visiting the Literary Spring 
House, meditating (for example, “It is 
easier to harness a river and to rule the 
people than to discipline the officials.’’); 
and reading The Story of the Stone, all 
of which are modulations of the theme. 
Lastly it concludes with Ch’ien-lung’s 
pondering over the problems of the eight 
branches of the Manchu imperial family 
and trade with Westerners. The two 
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themes in this movement are presented in 
a distinct order, providing the modula- 
tions with a rich variety. The main theme 
is touched and the hunting decisions in 
the first movement also echo with the 
hunting troop in this movement when 
Ahmutai learns how to blow the wuli 
horn and puts on the deer cap. 

The third movement, ‘Country 
Feast”: It begins with description of the 
landscape of the Mulan Pasture. The 
technique is like using a panoramic view 
in film to establish the setting where the 
story first takes -place and then the 
camera moves closer to dwell on the 
details of the big tent in which 
Ch’ien-lung lives. Then it depicts the 
extravagance of the hunting troop. The 
author often juxtaposes Ch’ien-lung’s 
internal feelings with external descriptions 
of scenery because the Emperor, in his 
supreme position, cannot freely expose 
his thoughts to others. Following this 
is the scene of a grand feast. Ch’ien-lung 
grants a feast to the Mongol chiefs and 
Manchu leaders who participate in the 
hunting. In addition to horse training, 
drinking, music, and wrestling, there is a 
description of the decoration and setting 
of the feast, and the officials present. 
After this grand and orderly theme comes 
naturally the Ahmutai one, which begins 
with the retrospective narration of 
Ahmutai’s childhood. He knows that his 
childhood nickname was “Cow” and that 
he speaks both Han and Manchu languages 
and has joined a Manchu imperial tribe 


with the help of a Mongol leader, 


Buoerssute, after he grows up. Buoerssute 
has a niece, whose Han Chinese name is 
Little Pien and who often comes to 
their tent to learn embroidery from his 
mother. Ahmutai is fascinated by the 
beautiful Little P’ien. This section is an 
interesting variation of the love theme 


between Wang Ah-kui and Ahyichilun. 
But there is a twist in the following 
section. Ahmutai goes to the capital to 
join the hunting troop and receive training 
there, though on the way he feels that he 
has been kept under surveillance. Ahmutai 
b2comes acquainted with the soldiers in 
the armour and ladder section and is able 
to see the training of different groups. 
This theme then merges with the one 
about Ch’ien-lung. He also likes to watch 
the various kinds of games in the market 
place: weight lifting, “iron skin”, etc., 
of which the most impressive are the 
acrobats. Even when he is watching the 
games, he, however, still feels that he is 
being watched, reminding himself of the 
lullaby his mother sang to him at night 
when he was young: 


Your eyes 
Like a well 
Very, very deep ` 


and also of Little P’ien’s eyes. 

The fourth movement, “In the Mulan 
Pasture”: Just- like the structure of a 
symphony, this movement is the con- 
clusion of the “music”, in which two 
themes are interwoven to give rise to a 
climax. Right at the beginning, it resumes 
the “eye” variant in the previous move- 
ment (similar to the cinematic close-up 
vizw of a pair of large eyes in the midst 
of darkness), and this time the person 
behind “the eyes” appears. He tells 
Ahmutai that “they” want to hunt a big 
deer. From him Ahmutai learns his real 
neme, Wang Lainiu, and that his mother, 
Ts’ui-hua, is a member of the Erhlunchun 
tribe, while his father, Wang Ah-kui, is 
a Han Chinese. The stranger also tells 
him that Wang Ah-kui did not die during 
hunting but in a coal mine disaster and 
that he should avenge his father’s death. 
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The person who murdered his father is 
“that big deer” — the emperor, who has 
also killed many Han Chinese. After 
hearing this, Ahmutai feels completely at 
a loss. This sudden revelation: of his 
identity does not allow him any 
opportunity to figure out the complex 
relationships and problems involved. The 
more he thinks about it, the more upset 
he becomes. With this modulated theme, 
in which Ahmutai is upset, the music 
returns to the Ch’ien-lung theme, for 
Ahmutai has not joined the tiger hunt but 
sees the female tiger and learns how 
Ch’ien-lung caught it. After hunting, all 
the soldiers are practising archery, playing 
games such as “Camel Hopping” or 
wrestling, and then they have a large pot 
of pork and white cabbage as meal. At 
night they have a religious sacrifice, 
praying that they can join the hunting 
again, but Ahmutai has lost his interest 
in all these activities and feels that he has 
been petrified. In the following days, he 
discovers that there are numerous strange 
eyes watching him. How can this be? All 
the soldiers in the Mulan Pasture are 
specially selected from the best of the 
royal guards. At night there are fire- 
works, which are so beautiful, but 
Ahmutai feels that he will soon disappear 
like the fireworks. The brightness of the 
external world is repeatedly contrasted 
with the sadness of the internal world, 
just like the contrast in Point Counter 
Point. Ahmutai asks himself many 
insolvable questions: the Emperor is not 
a bad emperor, but. the people have 
suffered for a long time. If the Emperor 
dies and a Han Chinese becomes the 
emperor, will he as a soldier of the royal 
guard be pardoned by the Han Chinese? 
If the Emperor dies, will the Russians take 
the opportunity to invade China? If that 
really happens, everybody will have to 


- theme of deer hunt. 


suffer. At this moment, a pair of strange 
eyes suddenly appear in the tent. This 
person is wearing a Manchu official gown 
and he gave Ahmutai a wuli horn which 
looks the same as his, only that it is a 
bit heavier. He teaches Ahmutai how to 
use it and press a device to shoot a 
poisoned needle into the body of the 
deer after -it is shot by the Emperor. 
This passage provides a link with the 
Unfortunately, in 
the “music” a bad omen appears in the 
form of aloud crash. The Ahmutai theme 
temporarily subsides in this omen. But 
the Ch’ien-lung theme, which is majestic, 
beautiful and orderly, emerges again. 
Then there comes the first time Ahmutai 
joins the hunting, which is headed by 
Ch’ien-lung who soon shoots a-doe. This 
is a presage. Like what has happened 
before, the theme again modulates from 
the description of external scenes to 
that of Ch’ien-lung’s thoughts. Ch’ien- 
lung actually has not been asleep. When it 
is near daybreak, he puts on the hunting 
garment and goes out with his bodyguards 
to hunt deer. This time the scale of 
hunting is much smaller than the previous 
one, in which thousands of soldiers were 
mobilized. He brings with him only a 
dozen specially selected soldiers. The 
Ahmutai and’ Ch’jien-lung themes now 
revolve around the main theme of the 
“music”. Ahmutai puts on the deer-skin 
coat and the deer-head cap. Except for 
walking in a human way, he looks exactly 
like a deer. Chrien-lung is also well 
prepared, but he suddenly discovers that 
he has forgotten his ring. Fortunately, 
one of his guards, Hoken, gives him his 
jade ring. Ahmutai succeeds in luring 
a deer by blowing the wuli horn. 
Ch’ien-lung shoots an arrow immediately, 
but fails to kill the deer until with 
the second arrow. Chrien-lung feels 
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disappointed because he usually does not 
shoot a second arrow. Then he drinks 
the blood of the deer at the spot and the 
deer dies at last. 

Because the method of narration the 
author uses is not a straightforward one, 
in the last few sections the language 
exhibits an erratic pattern corresponding 
to that of the action. The readers have to 
be highly concentrated, otherwise he will 
not be able to disentangle the interwoven 
threads of story. The first arrow in fact 
has: hit Ahmutai rather than the deer 
because Ch’ien-lung’s shining ring has 
distracted Ahmutai’s attention and may 
also give the deer a warning. The deer 
is hit only by the second arrow. Since 
Ahmutai has been hurt, he is not able to 
press the device in the wuli horn. Even if 
he had such a chance, he would not dare 
do it for the sake of his mother and Little 
Pien. This is clear in the fact that 
Ch’ien-lung is not poisoned after drinking 
the deer blood. 

This method of narration is similar 
to the intercut of shots in cinematography 
and is close to the counter point 
technique in music — with various 
instruments playing in different combina- 
tions so as to produce contrasting effects, 
culminating in a climax. It is at this point 
that the readers are able to feel the 
polyphonic marvel of a symphony. 

Deer hunting constitutes the main 
theme of the music. Ahmutai’s job is 
to lure the deer out into the open, but he 
himself is actually an innocent fawn, who 
is incapable of dealing with the complex 
outside world. He disguises himself as 
a deer, acts as kind-hearted as a deer, 
and finally loses his life like a deer. 
Ciien-lung, too, is a deer (this is told 
by the person with a pair of strange eyes) 
who does not know that once he becomes 
the emperor he becomes “‘a deer” which 


everybody wants to kill. There is no 
wonder that in China there are such 
sayings as ““Chasing the deer in the Central 
Plain” and “See who kills the deer” to 
symbolize the struggle for rulership. 

Deer Hunt has the merits of a 
symphony and is highly readable, but its 
achievement goes beyond its imitation of 
symphonic music because it has the 
characteristics of a modern novel by 
blending reality with imagination in its 
narration. The Ch’ien-lung theme, with 
its juxtaposition of historical facts with 
imaginary inner monologue, and the 
Aimutai theme, a product of the author’s 
invention, in which Hsi Hsi rejects the 
traditional narrative approach by going 
beyond the limits of time and space: 
characterization, psychological reactions, 
time sequence, and change of scene, are 
skillfully manipulated to produce a 
fictional world (representing “‘fantasy’’), 
which in the end blends with the previous 
theme (representing “‘reality”), linking it 
up with the main theme of deer hunting. 
In this respect, Deer Hunt is highly 
innovative, although whether the novel 
succeeds. in finding a truly new approach 
to novel writing is a question that can 
orly be resolved by time. At least, the 
reader cannot treat it as a pastime, but 
has to read it carefully in order to 
understand its contrasting techniques and 
alternate patterns of narration. 

‘A writer like Hsi Hsi can only be 
found in Hong Kong. Although the 
literary climate. in Hong Kong is 
unfavorable to creative writing, writers 
can still pursue their own ideal without 
caring too much about the pressure of 
tredition or fads. Hsi Hsi regards 
children’s tales, films, and European and 
Latin American novels as her major 
influences. She has read most of 
Andersen’s and Wilde’s tales, and we 
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should not be surprised to find a sense 
of childlikeness in her works (or is this 
because she has taught at an elementary 
school for years?). When she wrote film 
reviews, she believed in the authority of 
the “auteur” school and saw films by 
great European, Japanese and American 
directors. That is why she pays so much 
attention to “‘point of view” (like the 
camera in film) and juxtaposition in her 
narration (same as juxtaposition in film 
editing). 

Another important point: Hsi Hsi 
grew up in a free society with its unique 
pattern of development. Thus she does 
not have to pay close attention to the 
main currents in Chinese literature since 
the May Fourth era. Although she has 
received English-style education, she is 
not unduly influenced by nineteenth- 
century Romanticism or Realism: we 
find in her works neither sentimentalism 
nor the traces of Dickens or Balzac. She 
confesses to being influenced by the 
Peruvian writer, Mario Vargas Llosa, and 
the Colombian writer, Garcia Marquez. 
She may also be influenced by the 
Argentine writer, Jorge Luis Borges, who 
was introduced to Chinese readers in a 
special issue of the Plain Leaves 
Literature. His stories represent modern 
man’s quest, anxiety, and loss of identity. 
Yet, the influence between writers is so 
intangible and elusive that even the 
writers themselves may not be aware of 
its existence. This is not to say that 
Hsi Hsi is in the company of the world’s 
prominent writers of the present day. 
Her writings are not direct transplants. 
It is hard to imagine “The Cold” being 
written in English. In the first place, the 
protagonist, who is in love with Ch’u, 
would immediately elope with him. 
The question of “Whether it is too late or 
not” is absolutely absurd. Secondly, the 


poems quoted by the protagonist can 
hardly be replaced by English ones. 
Though Shakespeare’s poems might be 
used to replace those from the Book of 
Songs, how about the rest? Should we 


. usé Spencer, Milton or John Donne? For 


the modern poems, should we choose 
Eliot or Auden? The effect might be 
humorous, but never as perfect as the 
Chinese. In Deer Hunt, a small portion 
of the subject-matter comes from history 
and is written like a historical document. 
Yet the problems Hsi Hsi touches upon 
are the same problem most Chinese are 
concerned with, for example, the cause 
of political order and disorder, the 
relationship between the ruler and the 
people, etc. Her writing techniques are 
of course different from those of her 
predecessors, but inside Hsi Hsi is 
nonetheless a Chinese writer. 

Hsi Hsi is different from Eileen Chang 
and Pai Hsien-yung in that -she is not a 
deliberate stylist. Eileen Chang has been ` 
noted for her elegant writing, which has 
a particular style often referred to as 
“Eileen Chang touch”. Pai Hsien-yung is 
also very meticulous in language. Even 
when he is using the viewpoint of Little 
Jung in Yu-ch’ing Hsiao, the narrator still 
keeps the unique tone of Pai Hsien-yung. 
Hsi Hsi has never shown the tendency 
towards ‘‘writing for the sake of writing”. 
Her style (form) is always determined by 
the story (content) and the narrator 
(point of view). As she said in an 
interview: “What motivates me to write 
fiction is either a new subject or a new 
way of presentation. If neither is present, 
I don’t write.” Her principle is “custom 
tailoring”. Although both My City and 
Deer Hunt belong to the genre of fiction, 
their styles are entirely different. The 
first person narrative is used in both “A 
Girl Like Me” and “The Cold”. In “A 
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Girl Like Me”, the protagonist is not 
very highly educated and she speaks 
rather clumsily with repetitions, but in 
“The Cold? the protagonist is an 
intellectual who speaks gently and clearly. 
Both stories have the same point of view, 
but their modes of narration are dis- 
similar. “The Cold” requires from the 
reader more patience and thought. We 
can perhaps say that in exploring different 
styles, Hsi Hsi has created her own style. 
The reader might be fascinated by Eileen 
Chang’s style immediately after he reads 
her stories and can never forget some of 
the catching phrases. The reader cannot 
‘help loving the cadence and colorful 
variety of vocabulary in Pai Hsien-yung’s 
stories, which are indicative of his 
compassionate attitude toward fellow 
human beings. Once a writer becomes a 
stylist, he will of course have a large 
number of followers and easily becomes 
a model for imitation, but at the same 
time he will also bear a heavy burden, 
for if he tries a different kind of writing 
his readers’ might think that he has 
exhausted his creative talent and the 
critics would not accept. Hsi Hsi does 
not have to worry about this. She is 
trying a new path. Since she does not 
repeat herself in terms of technique or 
subject, no one bothers to imitate her. 

It is precisely because Hsi. Hsi avoids 
repeating herself in subject and technique 
that there is a lack of unity of style in her 
works. Sometimes readers may also be 
puzzled by her use of Westernized 
language. For instance, at the beginning 
of “The Cold” when the protagonist goes 
to see a doctor, Hsi Hsi uses the following 
pattern twice to show that the protagonist 
understands the doctor’s instruction: “I 
nodded my head.” The next time when 
she goes to the doctor’s home before she 
recovers from her cold, the same pattern 


is used thrice: “I nodded.” The reader 
cennot figure out why in the first instance 
“my head” is added. In fact, “I nodded” 
is enough. 

In the section from “My doctor never 
calls me by my name”, there are six 
lines with 208 words, but the word “I” 
is used 16 times and “‘he” 9 times, giving 
the reader a feeling of awkwardness. 
The use of pronouns is one of the major 
differences between the Chinese and 
English languages. In some places, it does 
no harm to minimize the use of: pronouns. 
W2 are not asking Hsi Hsi to become a 
gr2at stylist, but do wish that her style 
could be more precise and forceful. 
Hsi Hsi has already held up her mark in 
terms of subject and technique. There is 
really no need for her to pursue the path 
of Westernization in language. 

I put these three writers together 
in my discussion because they are all 
fiction writers, although Eileen Chang has 
written essays and film scenarios, Pai 
Hsien-yung has written critical and 
miscellaneous essays in addition to his 
enthusiastic participation in adapting his 
own works for the stage and cinema, and 
Hsi Hsi has also written a considerable 
number of poems and essays. The most 
important thing is that they have all 
provided a direction of development in 


' Chinese fiction. Although Eileen Chang 


basically uses an omniscient point of 
view which is close to traditional Chinese 
fiction, it is apparent that she has 
absorbed psychoanalysis and the use of 
irony which modern literature empha- 
sizes. The principal setting of her novels 
is in old Shanghai. Pai Hsien-yung has 
immersed himself in traditional Chinese 
fiction since his youth and, like Eileen 
Chang, is also an addict of the Dream of 
the Red Chamber. However, because he 
is well trained in Western literature, he 
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pays more attention to point of view, 
stream of consciousness, symbol and 
irony. The setting of most of his stories is 
in Taipei. Hsi Hsi was born on the 
Chinese mainland, but it seems that there 
is not a continuous relationship between 
her and the literary works since the May 
Fourth era. She is obviously well-read 
and has a wide range Of interests, and is 
thus able to open up a new path by 
absorbing the essence of the avant-grade 
literature, music, film and painting. 
She has set most of her works in Hong 
Kong. « 

To say that Hsi Hsi is a typical Hong 
Kong writer is no geopolitical bias. Why? 
Because there are some strange coin- 


cidences between Hong Kong and Hsi Hsi. 
Hong Kong’s industrial products are high 
in quality and low in prices, but they 
are seldom available in Hong Kong. This 
is partly because many people worship 
the name brand goods imported from 
abroad and partly because the manu- 
facturers are bound to observe the export 
agreement of selling their products only 
outside Hong Kong. Thus when Hong 
Kong people travel abroad, they will 
discover that the souvenirs they buy to 
bring back home are inscribed: . “Made 
in Hong Kong”. 


(Translated from Chinese by Kwok-kan 
Tam MAH ) E 


Wrath of the Great Wall 


(ERB) 


Winifred Wei 
(HHE) 


ACT FIVE 


THE SUMMIT AND THE DECLINE 


SCENE ONE 


Time: 
220 B.C. the second year of the Ch’in 
Empire 


‘Place: 
Long Ya Terrace 


Scene: ; 
The summit of Long Ya Mountain over- 
looking the Po Hai Gulf. The highest 
peak of Long Ya Mountain is so flat that 
it is called Long Ya Terrace, with a few 
oddly shaped trees and some wild growth, 
‘all leaning in one direction. 
path, the only means of access, is hidden 
from the view. On the terrace there are 
a stone altar and several stone stools 
scattering about. Beyond, the extensive 
waters of the Po Hai Gulf merge with the 
blue sky. It is a clear day. Clouds drift 
idly by. Now and then, faint echoes of 
the surging waves can be heard. 


THE CURTAIN RISES 


Offstage the bleating of goats, the 


A narrow ` 


squeaking axles of wooden wheels and 
human voices are faintly audible. 


Enter a few eunuchs, their faces flush 
from mountain climbing, each carrying 
a food container. 


Eunuch Chia: 

(wiping his forehead with his sleeve) I 
didn’t know there is already: an altar. 
(putting his food container on the altar 
and all the others follow his example.) 


Eunuch Yi: 
The local people must have heard that the 
Emperor is coming. 


Eunuch Ping: 

Don’t waste time talking. Clean up this 
place and set up. things before the 
Emperor arrives! 


(All the eunuchs start wiping, sweeping 
and taking out from the containers one 
bull’s head, one goat’s head and a huge 
bowl of grain. They put the bowl in 
the middle of the altar and the heads 


. of animals on its either side.) 
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(Meanwhile the crescendo of the 
approaching party becomes louder and 
louder.) 


Chao Kao: 

(offstage) I’m afraid Your Majesty will 
have to get off the cart. The path is too 
narrow. e: 


(Sound of carts coming to a stop. Amid 
loud bleating, footsteps are heard 
mounting the path. In a short while the 
First Emperor, assisted by his chief 
eunuch Chao Kao, appears, followed 
by Crown Prince Fu Soo, Premier Wang 
Wan, Vice Premier Li Sze, Tai Chu ( AR 
Officer of Ceremony) and Hsu Fu, Lu 
Seng and Hou Seng, the necromancers. 
Two eunuchs, one holding the ċrown 
and the other holding the Emperor’s 
ceremonial robe bring up the rear.) 


(The First Emperor of Ch’in, former King 
Cheng, is now 41 year old. Neither 
age nor success has mellowed him. Cares, 
insatiable desires and ambitions plus 
long exposture to the elements of weather 
due to his extensive travels, have cut deep 
furrows on his face.) 


Emperor: | 
(Takes a deep breath, throws his arms 
high into the air, shouts.) 


Ying Cheng, Ying Cheng, now you are the 
First Emperor of Ch’in. Now you have 
the whole world under your foot! 


(“foot ... foot ... foot” echo the valleys 
below.) 


Emperor’s suite: 

(kneeling down) (in a chorus) Long live 
the First Emperor of Ch’in! Long live 
the First Emperor! 


Greater than the three saint emperors! 
Greater than the five sage kings! 


Emperor: i 
(Jubilantly) Arise! Enjoy the heavenly 
view with me! 


Li Sze: 
Your Majesty, shall we offer sacrifice to 
Heaven and Earth first? 


(The Emperor nods his head. Li Sze 
gestures to the eunuchs holding the 
emperor’s crown and robe. The eunuchs 
come foreward and help the Emperor to 
get dressed. Meanwhile a wine pot and 
several cups are produced from containers 
by the attendants. The Emperor walks to 
the altar followed by the Officer of 
Ceremony, Tai Chu.) 


Emperor: 
Li Sze, did you ask the local people to 
set up this altar? 


Li Sze: 

No, Your Majesty. I heard that Emperor 
Shuen (#), Emperor Ya (&) and 
King Kou Chien of Yueh (REAR) 
came here to offer their sacrifices before. 
This altar must have been here a long time 
ago. 


Emperor: 
Li Sze, you are very knowledgeable. 


Li Sze: 
Thank you, Your Majesty. 


(The Emperor stands upright in front of 
the altar, taking a cup filled with wine 


from a eunuch.) 


Tai Chu: 


- (speaking for the Emperor) 
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I, Ying Cheng, First Emperor of Ch’in, 
is here at the- summit of Yong Ya 
Mountain, to .offer sacrifices of a bull, a 
goat and five kinds of grain to Heaven. . . 


(The Emperor throws the wine in the air. 
A eunuch comes up and fills up the empty 
cup.) 


and to Earth. ... 


(The cup of wine is emptied on the 
ground, and again filled up.) 


and to the spirit of Long Ya Mountain. ... 


(The Emperor pours the wine on the 
ground.) 


(A fresh cup is brought foreward.) 
This cup I offer to my ancestors. 


(A eunuch takes the cup and puts it at 
the center of the altar) 


I beseech. Heaven, Earth, the Spirit of 
Mountains and Seas and my ancestors 
to protect the Empire of Ch’in and its 
rulers. 


(The Emperor kneels down.) 


Tai Chu: ; 

(takes out some bamboo slabs from his 
sleeve pocket and recites with a sing-song 
voice) l 


“The 26th year of my reign marked the 
beginning of the Great Ch’in Empire. I 
have subjugated the six kingdoms, unified 
the four seas and brought peace to all 
lands under the sky. I report this with 
immense gratification, to Heaven and 
Earth and to ‘my: ancestors and to my 


subjucts. 


Under my empire all laws and ordinances 
are fair and just and all weights and 
measurements are uniform; written 
characters have adopted a uniform style; 
coins have been standardized; all tax 
collections from mountains, seas, lands 
and lakes are conducted under the unified 
system controlled by the imperial 
treasurer; travelers by boats and carriages 
are free from national barriers and all 
people can enjoy peace and prosperity. 
My realm extends westward to Liu Sha, 
southward to Pei Hu, eastward to the 


-© East Sea and northward to Da Hsia. 


Today I mount the summit of Long Ya 
Mountain on the shore of Po- Hai to 
celebrate the commencement of a peace- 
ful era. 


Officials who travel with me are Premier 
Wang Wan, Vice Premier Li Sze, Tai Chu 


` and my son Crown Prince Fu Soo.” 


(The Emperor gets up.) 


Emperor: 

Li Sze, I want this invocation to be carved 
on a stone tablet and let the posterity 
know the merits of the Ch’in Empire. 


Li Sze: 

Yes, Your Majesty. 
Emperor: — f 
(to Chao Kao) Have the stone slab 
erected right here. I give you threg days’ 
time to do it. 


Chao Kao: 
Yes, Your Majesty. 


(The Emperor walks about and his suite 
follows) 
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Hsu Fu: 

(pointing to three hazy spots in the sea) 
Look, Your Majesty, Look! Can you 
see the three spots in the sea? 


(The Emperor and his suite shade their 
eyes with their hands and look in the 
direction indicated by Hsu Fu.) 


Emperor: 
(Excited) Yes, yes. I can see them. 


Hsu Fu: 
Those are the three fairy islands Pung Lai, 


Fong Chang and Ying Chou (SEX AK, 


WH) I have often told Your Majesty 
about. On those islands can be found the 
Ling Tze Fungus which takes a thousand 
years to grow. Anyone who eats it will 
live forever. 


Emperor: 

(beside himself with exultation) Go! Go 
there at once and get the Ling Tze Fungus 
forme! Isay AT ONCE! 


Hsu Fu: 

(frowning) Your Majesty, it’s not that 
easy. Over the past few hundred years, 
a great number of necromancers have 
tried to reach those islands, but none 
of them succeeded and few ever returned. 
When they sailed near them, the islands 
immediately submerged into the sea, 
causing tremendous and violent whirl- 
pools that sucked in all ships nearby. 
Besides, there are enormous fish in the 
sea that can swallow several ships in one 
mouthful, not to mention the dragon. 


Whenever it takes a drink, a column of. - 


water rises straight into the sky! 


Emp eror: 


(impatient) Hsu Fu! When I order 


you to go, you have to go; even at the 
risk of your life.. `. 


Hsu Fu: e 

Yes, Your Majesty, I am willing to risk my 
life for you, but ... but I need some gifts 
to offer to the Sea God. 


Emperor: 
I'll provide everything you need. 


Hsu Fu: 

I need three thousand young boys and 
girls as gifts for the Sea God and a fleet 
of seafaring ships. 


Wang Wan: 
(skeptically) How do you know the Sea 
God likes boys and girls? 


Hsu Fu: . 

The Sea God spoke to me himself. Once I 
myself tried to reach those islands. In 
the middle of my voyage I met the Sea 
God! 


(Some officials avert their glances in 
disgust and disbelief but the Emperor 
is immensely interested.) 


Emperor: 
(opening his eyes wide like a child) What 
does he look like? 


Hsu Fu: 

(with awe in his eye and even trembling’ 
a little) He is a gold giant! ` His eyes 
flash lights like lightning. When he rose 
from the sea, the waves roared as if in a 
tempest. All boats except mine capsized. 
He pointed at me and said, “Bring me 
three thousand boys and girls. . . .”? 


Emperor: 
(beyond himself with excitement) Three 
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thousand boys and girls you shall have. 
And as soon as I get back to Hsien Yang, 


Hsu Fu, PI give you the fleet of 
seafaring ships. 
Li Sze: 


(cynically) Hsu Fu, I remember you 
once said a Taoist can walk on water 
without getting wet and jump into fire 
without getting scorched. In this case, 
you can just walk over to those islands 
and get the elixir of immortality for His 
Majesty. 


Hsu Fu: 

(blushing a little, then quickly composing 
himself) Your Excellency, it is because 
I’ve not yet attained the goal of 
metamorphosis. Until then, my mortal 
body is still subject to human failures. 


Emperor: 

(displeased with the interruption) I’ve 
decided to let him try to find those 
islands at any cost and bring back Ling 
Tze Fungus for me. Now I’ve got every- 
thing I desired and I want a long life 
to enjoy it. Those who oppose this plan 
_will be considered personally disloyal to 
me. 


(Li Sze bows his head and the other 
officials remain quiet. Some cast defiant 
glances at the necromancers, but none 
dares to speak out. The Emperor is in 
a high spirit. He walks about and looks 
around.) 


What a heavenly place! The breeze 
wafts my robe and the clouds brush my 
face, I feel as if I had wings! 


(In the slanting rays of. the afternoon sun, 
the mountain, the clouds, the valleys, 
the sea and the sky reflect various colors.) 


Beautiful! Beautiful! . ‘How I wish I 
could ride on those colorful clouds! 


(To the necromancers) 
I want to be a Taoist myself! 


All officials: 
(alarmed) Your Majesty! 


Emperor: l 
(smiles) Don’t be so exercised! ` I can 
pursue Taoism and still remain Emperor. 


Wang Wan: 

(looking worried and doubtful) Your 
Majesty, I don’t see how this can be 
satisfactorily arranged. A Taoist has to 
leave all his worldly cares behind while 
an Emperor has to.... 


Lu Seng: 
Your Majesty, I have a solution. 


Emperor: 
Good. (sitting down on a piece of rock) 
Let me hear it. - 


Lu Seng: 

A Taoist has to be free from all cares, it 
is true. And it is impossible for Your 
Majesty to shed all the responsibilities of 
state, the only way is to live a secluded 
life and thereby become less troubled 
by worldly matters. All reports and 
memoranda should be submitted through 
a liaison officer who alone knows Your 
Majesty’s whereabouts. Thus, Your 
Majesty will be able to lead a tranquil 
life and still hold the reins of government 
in your own hands. 


Emperor: 
(elated) Excellent! When I get back to 
Hsien Yang Pl have a labyrinth built 
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with hundreds of buildings connected by 
covered corridors and underground 
passages. 


Wang Wan: 

(looking more worried) But, Your 
Majesty, to build a labyrinth like that will 
impose a great call on the state coffer. 


Emperor: 
(smiles) Don’t worry. I can have one 
built without costing too much money 
and labor. During the past 19 years, 
every time I annihilated a country, I had 
one palace built exactly like the one in 
the fallen kingdom’s capital. By now I 
have already six annexes surrounding 
the Hsien Yang Palace. All I have to do 
is to build some connecting passages. 


Wang Wan: 

I still think... . 

Emperor: 

Wang Wan, my mind is made up. Don’t 


argue anymore. 


(Trying to divert the subject, he points 
to a plain at the foot of the mountain.) 


Li Sze! - 


Li Sze: 
Yes, Your Majesty. 


Emperor: 
See that plain down there? 


Li Sze: 
Yes, Your Majesty. 


Emperor: 
Move thirty thousand families there. 


Li Sze: 


Thirty thousand families? 


Emperor: 
Yes. 


Li Sze: 
But... but that land is still uncultivated! 
No one would like to live there. 


Emperor: 

Make them! Those who wish to come 
will be exempted from forced labor for 
twelve years. (pauses) Li Sze, next time 
I come I want to see a village there 
instead of wilderness. 


Li Sze: l 
(reluctantly) Yes, Your Majesty. 


Emperor: . 

(turns about, takes a deep breath) With 
the six kingdoms vanquished and the 
world united for the first time in two 
hundred and fifty years, Pm left without 
a single care.... 


(At this juncture, someone somewhere 
in the mountain plays a flute. And a 
young and clear voice is heard singing.) 


Voice: 
(offstage) “The First Emperor Dies, 
The land divides; 
Ch’in falls and 
Hu thrives!” 


(“Hu thrives” the valleys echo.) 


Emperor: f 
(trembling with anger) Chao Kao! Get 
that singer! Get him! Get him! 


Chao Kao: Sa aoe 
Yes; Your Majesty. (to the eunuchs) You 
all go with me. 
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(Exit Chao Kao and several eunuchs.) 


Emperor: 
(stands up and walks about in gloom) Hu 
thrives! Hu thrives! 


(pauses) 


- Li Sze, are the northern barbarians, the 
Hu tribes, still making trouble? 


Li Sze: 

Yes, Your Majesty. The barbarians from 
the north keep on pillaging our villages 
along the ‘border. They carry away 
cattle, food, clothing and, worst of all, 
take our people as slaves. 


Emperor: 

Gen. Meng Tien has three hundred 
thousand soldiers guarding the frontier. 
Are they all rice barrels? 


Li Sze: 

Your Majesty, our northern border line 
stretches three thousand miles, all the 
way from Lin Yao to the sea. 


Emperor: 
(impatiently) With our military might, 
we have conquered the six kingdoms, why 


can’t we catch those bandits and petty . 


thieves? 


Li Sze: 

Your Majesty, though they are just 
bandits and thieves, but catching them is 
like catching our shadows and grasping 
winds. Those barbarians are nomads. 
They have no fixed homes, no villages, 
no towns, no government: Their sand 
deserts are so vast that if you don’t know 
where the oases are, your army will 
surely perish without engaging them in 
even a single encounter. 


(Pauses) 


The situation is worse now that the Hus 
and the Hsiung Nu trabes have become 
allies. 


Emperor: 
(rubbing his hands in agitation) What 
shall I do? 


Li Sze: 


- Your Majesty, I remember Yu Liao once 


suggested that a long wall be built along 
the northern border. At that time I 
thought it would not be necessary. Now 
I begin to see the significance of: his 
suggestion. 


Emperor: 

(elated) Good idea! Iam going to have 
that wall built, so strong and so broad 
that two chariots will be able to run 
abreast on its crest and there will be 
a watch tower at every hundred steps. 


Wang Wan: 

But, Your Majesty, a stupendous 
construction like this will take at least 
five hundred thousand men ten years 
to complete. People will laugh at us for 
building such a long wall just to prevent 
some barbarians from pillaging our border 
villages. 


Emperor: 
(flaring into anger) Laugh! Let them 
laugh! I am laying a strong foundation 


for an everlasting empire! With the long 
wall built along the northern border and 
a defense line on the Wu Ling Mountain 
range in the south; my descendants will 
be protected from the invaders forever. 


Fu Soo: 
But, Sire, where can we get all the 
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$ 
laborers? 


Emperor: 

Use .the captives! Empty the prisons! 
Summon the soldiers that went back to 
their farms. Draft the eunuchs if 
necessary. We must have the long wall 
built. 


Fu Soo: 

Sire, Gen. Meng Tien wrote me recently 
that there is much discontent in his army. 
Some soldiers haven’t seen their families 
for fourteen years. 


Emperor: 
(displeased) Why should Meng Tien write 
to you instead of reporting to me? 


_ Fu Soo: 
(a little EEEN “Maybe ‘because, 
Sire, you. have been travelling a lot ay 
away from. Hsien Yang. 


Emperor: 

I tell you, son, the only way to quell 
any unrest‘is to keep them busy day and 
night. This way theyll. have no time to 
think of their families and no energy to 
make trouble. My son, all evil stems from 
idleness. 


Fu Soo: 

Sire, it’s time to let the people relax 
and enjoy peace after two hundred years 
of continual warfare between the seven 
kingdoms. We must not ignore the 
feelings of the common -people. As the 
sage Meng Tze once said, “Government is 
like a boat and the people like water. It’s 
the water that keeps the boat afloat; 
it’s also the water that capsizes the boat.” 


Emperor: 
(beside himself with anger) The trouble 


with you is that you’ve read too many 
of those damned useless books! My son, 
I don’t think you are fit to give me any 
advice. You’ve never done any hard work 
in your life. Your limbs are idle and so 
is your head. I tell you, your father 
struggled, fought, and worked ever- since 
he was a child. And he is still working, 
working hard to build this empire. While - 
you, you young bookworm, all you’ve 
been doing is cramming your silly head 
with obsolete ideas! I?m going to fire 
that old goose and get you a new tutor, 
this time, a legalist. 


(The Crown Prince ‘bows his head... . 
The Emperor taking his son by the hand, 
walks toward the edge of the cliff.) 


Look, my son, do you see those salt- 
workers over there? 


Fu Soo: 
(meekly) Yes, Sire. 


Emperor: - 

What do they look like? They look 
like ants! And that bunch of convicts 
working in the quarry, what do they look 
like? They look like cockroaches! If 
you do not know how to control them, 
they may crawl all over you. 


Li Sze: , 
(trying to divert the conflict between 
father and son) Your Mejesty, Your 
Highness The Crown Prince, please lend 
me your ear. About building the long 
wall, Yu Liao and I once did a very 
thorough study. We discovered that we 
could connect the walls built by Chi, 
Yen, Chao on the north and the wall 
built by your illustrious forefathers. 
By using those existing walls, we can save 
å lot of money and labor. 
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Wang Wan: 

Even then we still need hundreds of 
thousands of laborers. Now five hundred 
thousand men are building the Royal 
Tomb on Li Mountain; Thousands of 
teams are working on the runway and 
the defense line of Wu Ling. ... 


Emperor: 
Wang Wan, every time I want to do 
something, you try to pull me back. [ve 
had enough of your interference. When I 
want something to be done, nothing can 
stop me! 


(At this time the last glow of the setting 
sun sets off a sea of colorful and radiant 
Clouds, The sky and sea merge into one 
massive masterpiece of illuminous hues.) 


(The Emperor and his suite are entranced 
by the beautiful scene) , 


Emperor: 
Look at the glorious sunset. 


Hou Seng: 
(trying to please the Emperor) It SE 
izes the glory of the Ch’in Empire. 


(Al the suite kneel down) 


Suite: 

May Your Majesty live ten thousand 
years! 

May the.glory of Ch’in Empire last for 
thousands of generations! 


(Reappear Chao Kao and the eunuchs, 
dragging along a teen age boy.) 


Chao Kao: 
Your Majesty, .we’ve caught the singer. 


(to the trembling boy) Kneel down! 


(The boy kneels down.) 


Emperor: 
How dare you wish my death! 


Boy: 
(so frightened that he is incoherent) 
I...do...notdo...not.... 


Emperor: 
Who taught you the song? 


Boy: 
Chang . . . Chang Liang. . 
Emperor: 

Where is he? 


Boy: . 
(shaking his head) I don’t know. 


Emperor: 
(to Chao Kao) Push him over the cliff! 


(The boy is pushed over the cliff.) 


Emperor: 


(shouting after fim) 1 shall never die! 


(“Die? “Die? “Die? echo the valleys 
down below.) 


_ Never die! 


(“Die ... die... die”? echo the yalieys:) 
(The Empan: shudders and the faces of 
all the officials present turn pale. The sun 
suddenly drops below the horizon. 
Darkness falls.) 


(END OF SCENE ONE, ACT V) 
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SCENE TWO 


Time: 
212 B.C., the eighth year of the Ch’in 
Empire 


Place: 
The rear courtyard of the Ah Fong 
Labyrinth. 


Scene: - 
In the background there is the panorama 
of the Ah Fong Labyrinth with colossal 
metal statues in front of some buildings. 
In the foreground left: is seen a corner 
of a white marble building. The top 
chamber crowns a spacious open portico 
on a high terrace. The hexagonal-shaped 
door of the chamber leads to a peristyle 
overlooking the city of Hsien Yang. An 
arched runway links this peristyle to 
another in the background. The runway 
is painted in rainbow colors. So, from a 
distance, it looks like a real rainbow in 
the sky.. Thin silk curtains veil the 
hexagonal door. Two gold curtain hooks, 
hanging loose at each side of the door, 
clank in every gentle breeze. There is 
a flight of stairs leading from the portico 
to the peristyle. Beyond the palace wall, 
part of the city of Hsien Yang can be seen 
wrapped in a thin mist of smoke and 
dust. 


THE CURTAIN RISES 


(Chief Eunuch Chao Kao is seen standing 
in the peristyle -busily ordering the 


eunuchs around in preparation for a royal- 


carousal.) 


Chao Kao: 
(shouts) Only.nine tables on the right 


side and nine on the left side of the Royal ` 


Seat on the portico. The rest sit in the 


‘to the courtyard. 


courtyard down below. Do you hear 


me?) 
(offstage, below) 


Voices: 
Yes, Your Honor. 


Another voice offstage: 
Your Honor, the musicians are here. 
Where shall we put them? 


Chao Kao: 
(pointing to the right) Over there, in the 
barge. f 


Voice: 
The band leader says the running water 
will carry away the sound of music. 


Chao Kao: 
Ive no other place for them. 


Second Voice: 
Your Honor, the performers are here. 


Chao Kao: 
All right! AH right! Ask them to come 
Pl come down right 


away. 


(Chao Kao rushes down to the portico. 
At this juncture, Vice Premier Li Sze 
mounts the terrace. He hasn’t changed 
much since his last appearance except — 
that both his hair and beard have turned 
slightly grey.) 


Chao Kao: 
Congratulations, Your Execellency! 


Li Sze: 
(walks up to Chao Kao and holds Chao’s 
hand very intimately) Why congratulate 


me? It’s the Emperor’s birthday. 
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Chao Kao: 
(pulls Li aside) 
Premier! 


Yov’ll soon be The 


Li Sze: 
What do you mean? 


Chao Kao: 

Wang Wan is out of favor. You’ll soon be 
promoted. (eyeing other officials coming 
up) Pl tell you more later. Mark my 
words, from now on we two are going 
to be just like these (putting out his right 
arm then his left) to the Emperor. Ha... 
ha... ha.... ; 


(Meanwhile some officials appear on the 
porlico and Chao Kao’s laugh attracts 
their attention. Chao Kao, sensing the 
others are watching, descends hurriedly 
to the courtyard down below.) 


(Wang Peng, son of Ch’in’s famous Gen. 
Wang Chien, appeared first in ACT IV, 
Scene 3 as a young general, now he is a 
count. He has filled out much physically 
and appears to be taller. He walks up to 
Li Sze.) 


Wang Peng: . 
Li Sze, have you seen those ex-kings 
of the defunct kingdoms at the gate? 


Li Sze: 

(displeased at the young count’s 
insolence; with exaggerated courtesy) 
Your Highness, Count Wang Peng. 
(bows.) 

Wang Peng: 


(feels the sting; slaps Li’s back) You are - 


poking fun at me, Uncle Li Sze. (pauses) 
Hey, those ex-kings look more ragged 
than commoners. I still remember Tien 
Chien. When he was still King of Chi, 


he came to Ch’in on a state visit. I saw 
him riding on a chariot with gold shafts. 
The big pearl on his crown was as big as 
a pigeon egg . .. and the dazzling jewels 
he wore almost blinded my eyes. ... 


Li Sze: 
Tien Chien paid us many state visits. 
Which one are you referring to? 


Wang Peng: 
(humbled) I mean the last one. 


Li Sze: 
That was fifteen years ago. 


Wang Peng: 
I guess so. 


Li Sze: 

My honored Count, sometimes the 
difference between a king and a vagabond 
is only the clothes they wear. A leopard 
or a tiger, when stripped of its beautiful 
fur, looks just as ugly as a skinned donkey 
or horse. 


Wang Peng: 
(his excitement completely quenched) I 


think the Emperor will soon be here, I 


better find my seat first. 


Li Sze: 

The nine seats on the Royal Divan’s right 
are for the nine ministers and those on 
its left are for the Crown Prince, Head 
of the Imperial Secretariat, Officers 
of Ceremony and Music, the Imperial 
Astrologer and Physician, The Master 
of Archers and two senior counts. So I 
think your seat is on the lower level. 


(Wang Peng bows and walks off somewhat 
dejected.) 
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Li Sze: 

(also bows) (half to himself) I wonder 
whether His Majesty will come to his 
own birthday ceremony or not. I haven’t 
seen him for twenty days. 


_ (Music suddenly starts.) 


Officials: 
(to each other) The Emperor is coming! 


(They quickly file into two lines at each 
side of the staircase, looking down at the 
courtyard, waiting for the Emperor’s 
arrival. While they are thus standing at 
attention, no one notices that the 
Emperor has already come out to the 
peristyle through the hexagonal door, 
followed by Chao Kao and Yen Niang. 
They have used a secret passage. The 
Emperor is greatly amused at seeing his 
officials gazing in the opposite direction.) 


Emperor: 
A very fine day, isn’t it? 


(The startled officials all turn around and 
look up. The Emperor laughs aloud. His 
laughter still resembles that of a hyena. 
Some of the officials shudder.) 


(The First Emperor of Ch’in looks much 
older than his 48 years of age, still very 
perversive and ill-humored.) 


(All officials kneel down.) 


Officials: 
Long Live Your Majesty! 


Emperor: 
I surprised you, didn’t I? 


(Half Jokingly.) 


So don’t try to criticize me behind my 
back. I may pop up from underneath the . 
earth or drop down from the Heaven at 
any time. I may even have secret passages 
to your houses. 


(The officials fidget uncomfortably. The 
Emperor laughs loudly again.) 


(The Emperor walks down to the portico. 
He sits on the Royal Divan.) 


Emperor: 
Be seated and at ease. 


(The officials sit down. Two eunuchs fill 
the wine cups on each table. Yen Niang 


- also fills a- cup for the Emperor, but 


before she offers it to him, she takes a 
sip herself to make sure the wine is not 
poisoned. She is the Emperor’s food 
taster. The Emperor raises his cup and 
the officials follow suit.) f 


Officials: : . 

We wish Your Majesty long: life as ever- 
lasting as the mountain and happiness 
as boundless as the sea! 


(When the first round of toasts is drunk, 
the empty cups are soon re-filled.) 


Emperor: 

(to Wang Wan) Mr. Premier, just a while 
ago I was standing on yonder hill and 
saw you come in. 


Wang Wan: 
(uneasy) Yes, Your Majesty. 


- Emperor: 


I noticed you have cut down the number 
of your suite by half. 


Wang Wan: 
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(more uneasy) Yes, Your Majesty. 


Emperor: 

(narrowing his eyes) Only three days ago, 
when I was standing on the same hill, 
I voiced disapproval of your extravagance 
in employing a large suite. It seems 
what I said took no time to reach your 
ears. Someone among my attendants 
must be an informer. WHO IS HE? 


Wang Wan: 
(His face flushes and perspirations show 
on his forehead) Your Majesty, please 
don’t.... 


Emperor: 
(ignoring his plea, still louder) NAME 
THE INFORMER! 


Wang Wan: 

(leaving his table, he bows to the 
Emperor) Your Majesty, I beg to be 
excused, 

Emperor: 


Name the informer before you leave. 


Wang Wan: 

There is no informer; Your Majesty. 
I just suddenly realized that I shouldn’t 
be that extravagant. 


Emperor: 
I don’t believe you. 


Wang Wan: 

(taking off his official hat, he ees 
down) If Your Majesty do not trust me, 
I have to resign. 


(Before the Emperor has a chance to 
anwer, Wang Wan gets up and leaves.) 


Emperor: 


(Flaring up) Chao Kao, Ask the guards 
to arrest all my attendants who were with 
me on Mount Liang three days ago. Slay 
them! Slay every one of them! 


Chao Kuo: 
(bowing) Yes, Your Majesty. 


Emperor: 

(looks around, sees the seat vacated by 
Wang Wan) Li Sze, you move up and take 
the empty seat. 


(Li Sze bows low to hide his smile. Then 
he glances at Chao Kao who is looking 
his way. They exchanged an understand- 
ing grin. Meng Yi, brother of Gen. Meng 
Tien, detects their conspiracy.) 


Meng Yi: 
(stands up, indignantly) Your Majesty, 
I've no doubt Chief Eunuch Chao Kao 
was also there with you on Mount Liang 
that day. 


Emperor: 
Chao Kao is like a brother to me. He 
would never betray me. 


(Chao Kao casts Meng Yi an angry stare, 
then exits hurriedly.) 


Emperor: 

{trying to pacify Meng Yi) Meng Yi, you 
are also like a brother to me. You often 
ride with me in the same carriage and 
eat with me at the same table. (a pause) 
Talking about brothers, I haven’t received 
any reports from your brother Gen: Meng 
Tien for months. 


Li Sze: 

(standing up) Your Majesty, I have a 
recent report from the general right here 
with me. It arrived a few days ago. 
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Emperor: 

(displeased) . It seems that Gen. Meng 
Tien has a habit of sending his reports 
through others instead of sending them 
directly to me. 


Meng Yi: 

Your Majesty seldom attend the court 
sessions now. The Chief Eunuch is the 
only liaison officer that handles both 
the official reports and Your Majesty’s 
edicts. To be very frank, my brother does 
not trust Chao Kao. So he chooses to 
` send his reports through the Premier or 
the Vice Premier: 


Emperor: 
It seems you and your brother are always 
at odds with Chao Kao. 


Meng Yi: 

He is the last person we would trust. And 
we think that a eunuch should not wield 
that much power. 


Emperor: 

(trying to divert the conversation) Coming 
back to your brother’s report. What did 
_ he say? 


Li Sze: 

Gen. Meng Tien’s report is here. (taking 
it from his sleeve pocket and handing it 
to the Emperor.) 


Emperor: 

I am in no mood to read it now. Just 
tell me how much longer does he think 
it will take him to finish building the long 
wall. 


Li Sze: 

He said that judging by the present pace, 
itll take at least three more years. Right 
now the general is faced with a serious 


labor shortage. The laborers drafted from 
the south cannot stand the severe winter 
of the north and die like ants. In his 
report Gen. Meng asks for one hundred 
and fifty thousand more men. 


Emperor: 
Li Sze, I rely on you to draft them. 


Li Sze: ` f ; 

Your Majesty, Pm afraid I cannot do it. 
All the jails have been emptied and I 
had to draft farmers to build highways. 
Your Majesty, you must have noticed 
during your travels that all those working 
on the rice fields are women. 


Meng Yi: 
I have a solution. 


Emperor: 
Let me hear it. 


Meng Yi: 

Seven hundred thousand men are engaged 
on the unfinished part of this labyrinth 
and another five hundred thousand men 
are working on the Royal Tomb on 
Mt. Li. Stop one of the two projects and 
the problem is solved. 


Emperor: 

(annoyed) I’ve never started anything 
I cannot finish. Those two projects must 
be completed. (pauses) Li Sze, draft the 
merchants. Draft all men who married 
into their wives’ families. l 


Li Sze: 
Yes, Your Majesty. 


Emperor: 

Draft those whose ancestors were 
merchants! Draft those whose ancestors 
were adopted sons-in-law. Have the local 
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authorities check all family ‘records. 


Li Sze: 
Yes, Your Majesty. 


(The Emperor raises his wine cup. Li 
Sze and Meng Yi quickly go back to their 
seats. The officials all raise their cups. 
A second round of toasts is drunk and the 
cups are refilled.) 


(Re-enter Chao Kao.) 


Chao Kao: 

(bowing) For Your Majesty’s entertain- 
ment I have prepared wrestlers, a ball 
kicker, and a sash dancer... . 


Emperor: 
Send in the sash dancer. 


Chao Kao: 
Yes, Your. Majesty. 


(Turns around and shouts down the 
` courtyard.) 


Send in the sash dancer. 


Voices: 
(offstage) Send in the sash dancer. 


(Three eunuchs appear, each holding one 
foot of a huge tripod. They lay it gingerly 
on the ground.) 


Emperor: 
What is it? 


Eunuchs: 
Stewed sea turtles. - 


Emperor: 
Good. 


(While the stew is being served at each 
table, a very pretty girl, the sash dancer, 
appears. She curtseys to the Emperor 
and then walks up to the arched runway. 
Music starts and she begins to dance. 
Her long white silk sash floats gracefully 
in mid-air like cloud and she herself is 
like a goddess dancing on the arch of a 
rainbow. The Emperor is pleased and 
applauds. All the officials join in.) 


Emperor: 
Reward the performer! 


(A tray of gold coins is quickly brought 
up to the Emperor by a eunuch from 
the chamber. The Emperor takes a 
handful and throws them at the dancer. 
The dancer skillfully catches most of 
them. Another round of applause is heard 
both on and off stage. The dancer puts 
the gold coins in her breast pocket, kneels 
down to thank the Emperor, then starts 
dancing again. But, after a short while, 
the Emperor suddenly stands up and 
pounds the table. The dancer quickly 
kneels down, trembling with fear.) 


Emperor: 
The music! The lousy music! 
terrible music! 


Stop that 


(The musicians on the barge cannot hear 
the order and keep on playing.) 


Emperor: 
(covers his ears with both hands, mad 
with anger) Stop it! Stop it! Stop it! 


` Chao Kao: 
(shouts) STOP THE MUSIC! 


Voices: 
(offstage) Stop the music . 
music... Stop the music. ... 


. . Stop the 
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(The music abruptly stops.) 


Emperor: 

(sits down, still fuming) Do you call that 
music! It’s just like knocking together 
pots and pans. 


Chao Kao: 


Your Majesty, a famous Chu player, Kao 


Chien Li is here. 


Emperor: 
Bring him in! Hurry up! 

Chao Kao: 

(shouts) Bring in Kao Chien Li! 
Chu player. 


Kao the 


Voices: 
(offstage) Bring in Kao Chien Li, the Chu 
player . . . Bring in Kao the Chu player... 


(Yen Niang whispers to the Emperor, 
the latter looks up and discovers that the 
‘sash dancer is still kneeling on the 
rainbow runway.) 


i Emperor: 
Ah, poor girl! Ive forgotten. all about 
` her. (to the dancer) Come here. 


(The dancer gets up slowly and walks 
down to the portico.) 


Dancer: 
(kneeling down in front of the Emperor) 
Long live Your Majesty! 


Emperor: 
Come closer. 


(The dancer crawls to the feet of the 
Emperor) 


Emperor: 


Hold up your head. 


(The dancer looks up., The Emperor 
holds her chin and looks at her. Suddenly 
he withdraws his hand. The dancer bows 
her head.) 


Emperor: 
(coldly) How old are you? 


Dancer: 
(sadly) Twenty-seven. 


Emperor: 

You are lying. You look at least thirty- 
seven. You have wrinkles around your 
eyes! 


Dancer: 

(weeps) Your Majesty, Pm not lying. In 
this palace, every day is as long as a season 
and every night as long as a year. Your 
Majesty, how can I help growing old! 
When I stay awake nights hearing music, 
song and laughter coming from some 
other courtyard, my tears drop in 
company with the dripping of the water 
clock outside my window until daybreak! 


Emperor: 

(callously) I don’t like to hear topini 
and I hate sentimentality. You people 
have been well fed and well clothed. What 
else do you want? Get out of my sight! 


(The dancer stands up abruptly, rushes 
up the arched runway and jumps! 
A loud thud is heard from offstage 
followed by a commotion. Everyone is 
shocked. Some rush to the balustrade to 
look and quickly cover their eyes. Only 
the Emperor remains upperturbed.) 


’ Emperor: 


(slapping the table hardi QUIET! 
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Voices: 

(offstage) QUIET... QUIET. . . QUIET... 
(The commotion subsides.) 

Emperor: 

Why all the AE A This kind of 


thing is so common in a palace. Proceed 
with the feast. 


(Another tripod is brought up.) 


Porters: 
(bowing to the Emperor) Your Majesty, 
shall we serve the bear’s paw? 


(The Emperor nods. 
served to every table. Exit the porters 
with the tripod. The officials, stunned 
by the sad suicide, remain silent. Some 
do not even touch the food. The 
Emperor’s face becomes darker and 
darker. Meanwhile Chou Ching Cheng, 
Master of Archers, with a cup in his hand, 
goes up to the Emperor.) 


Food is promptly 


Chou: 

(bows) Your Majesty, may your humble 
servant Chou Ching Cheng, Master of 
Archers, drink to your health and offer 
you a word of sincere praise? 


Emperor: 
(slightly mellowed) Go ahead. 


Chou: 

In the past Ch’in’s land did not exceed 
a thousand miles. Now, owing to your 
divine and brilliant guidance, the domain 
of Ch’in covers all lands the beams of sun 
and moon can reach. ... You have 
turned a chaotic world plagued by warring 
feudal lords into an empire administered 
efficiently by the system of prefectures 
and counties. Everyone now enjoys peace 


and comfort without any worries of war 
and turbulences. Your reign will continue 
for myriads of generations. Your power 
and virtues are unprecedented. (drinks) 


Emperor: 
(pleased) Give the Master of Archers a 
hundred ounces of silver. 


(Before Chou Ching Cheng has time to 
thank the Emperor, Ch’un Yu Yueh 
steps up and shakes both his hands.) 


Ch’un: 
Your Majesty, Chou Ching Cheng does 
not deserve any reward. 


Emperor: 
Why not? 


Ch’un: 
He is a flatterer. He is leading Your 
Majesty into greater faults. 


Emperor: 
(disgusted) Do I have faults? 


Ch’un: 

(failing to detect the Emperor’s dis- 
pleasure) Yes, Your Majesty, the present 
totalitarian system is unsound and 
dangerous. 


Emperor: 
(angrily) Unsound and dangerous? 


Ch’un: 
(insensible of the Emperor’s reaction) 
Yes, we'll have to revive the feudal 
system. 


Emperor: 

(disbelieving his own ears) What? What 
did you say? Revive the old feudal 
system? 
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Ch’un: 

(still unaware of the disastrous effect of 
his words) Yes, Your Majesty, you have 
to confer land and power on the princes, 
meritorious generals and officials. 


Emperor: 
ve already amply rewarded the 
meritorious ones with money and 
position. 
Ch’un: 


But how about the princes? Your 
Majesty has all the land within the four 
seas, yet your sons and nephews are just 
like -commoners without an inch of land 
to their names, without militia and 
without power. If there should be any 
usurpers, among your Officials, you would 
be helpless without any forces coming 
to your rescue. 


Emperor: i 
There is some sense in what you’ve said. 


Ch’un: 

(elated) I’ve often heard “Anything that 
is not done according to ancient ways and 
principles will not last long.” 


Emperor: 
(to all officials) What do you think of 
Ch’un’s suggestion? 


Li Sze: 

(Stands up abruptly and steps out) I 
strongly disagree. I think the feudal 
system is obsolete and harmful. The Five 
Sage Kings did not slavishly copy each 
other. The Three Famed Dynasties of 
ancient times did not adopt their 
predecessors’ methods in their entirety. 
Each ruled in its own way, not because 
they opposed the old system but because 
they found they had to keep pace with 


the times. Now Your Majesty has laid the 
foundation of a great empire. Your 
achievements are beyond the com- 
prehension of old, foolish pedants. How 
dare they ask you to go backward! 


Emperor: 
(nodding his head) 
absolutely right. 


Li Sze, you are 


(Ch’un is so greatly agitated that he 
cannot utter a word. Li Sze continues.) 


Li Sze: 

In the days of feudal conflicts, self-styled 
teachers flourished, advocating different 
political philosophies. As a result, every 
time the government proclaimed an 


ordinance, the scholars would critize it 


openly, each according to his own school 
of thought. They gained popularity 
and prestige by censuring the authorities 
and taking the opposite stand, forever 
lauding ancient ways and disparaging the 
modern approaches. They formed parties 
and spread malicious slander against 
the government. Those peace-disturbing 
relics are still around (pointing to Ch’un) 
like this one here. We have to puta stop 
to all this nonsense and get rid of all pests 
like him. 


Emperor: 
(slapping the table for emphasis) You 
are absolutely right! 


Ch’un: 

(flaring at Li) How dare you defame the 
ancient teachers! How dare you slander 
the scholars! 


Li Sze: 

(paying no attention to Ch’un) Those 
teachers and scholars can serve no useful 
purpose in this new age of ours. 
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Lu Seng: 
Right now. Any delay will cost us our 
lives. 


Hou Seng: 

Let’s go to our rooms and get all the 
treasures His Majesty has bestowed upon 
us. . 


Lu Seng: 

We don’t even have time to do that. I 
have a feeling that someone is eaves- 
dropping on us. 


Hou Seng: 

I stil think we shouldn’t walk out like 
this. After all, His Majesty has been very 
generous with us. We are his most trusted 
persons. 


Lu Seng: 

It’s because he thinks that our pills can 
give him longevity and not because he 
loves us. He is a very tyranical and self- 
conceited person. He wields power 
by killing, torturing and suppressing his 
subjects. Ever since he annihilated the 
six kingdoms and united the land within 
the four seas, he thinks he is even greater 
than the Three Famous Emperors and the 
Five Sage Kings in the past. He has 
seventy learned men and hundred 
officials, yet he treats them like puppets. 
He alone makes decisions of everything 
under the sky. Every day he goes over 
tons of official reports and memoranda 
and won’t go to sleep until he finishs 
reading them. I’ve had enough of this 
despot and dictator.... 


Hou Seng: 

(suddenly discovers that there is someone 
watching them from the peristyle) Some- 
one has overheard our conversation! (He 
pulls Lu Seng’s sleeve and both rush 


offstage.) 


(The flute player in the peristyle gets up 
quickly and runs into the chamber. A 
hubhub of voices is heard from behind 
the curtain.) : 


Emperor: 
(offstage, blastingly) Arrest them! 
them alive! 


Bury 


(Chao Kao dashes out from the chamber, 
descends the stairs to the portico and 
shouts to the guards.) 


Chao Kao: 

Guards! Guards! Arrest the two necrom- 
encers Hou Seng and Lu Seng! They can’t 
be very far away. Shut all doors! They 
must still be inside this labyrinth. 


Voices: 
(offstage) 


Calling all guards! Calling all guards! 
Catch Hou Seng and Lu Seng. Close all 
the palace doors! 


(Loud clanking of gongs is heard. A maid 
comes out of the chamber. She hooks 
up the curtains. The Emperor, in Taoist 
attire, with one arm around Yen Niang’s 
shoulder, walks out slowly.) 


Emperor: 
I feel better out here. 


(He leans against the marble balustrade 
and looks down at the city of Hsien 
Yang.) 

(Chao Kao quickly runs up to him.) 


Chao Kao: 
Your Majesty, look at the lights of the 
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city! Since Your Majesty moved all the 
rich families of all the prefectures to 
Hsien Yang, this city is flourishing like 
thousands of flowers in bloom. Look, 
Your Majesty, doesn’t it look like a tray 
of jewels? 


Emperor: 

It. has been like this for years. Chao Kao, 
you are just trying to make me forget 
those damned necromancers. 


(Chao Kao prostrates.) 


I don’t blame you. Your intentions are 
good. I feel much better now. Bring out 
the reports and memoranda. 


Chao Kao: 
Yes, Your Majesty. 


(Chao Kao gets up and goes into the 
chamber, then reappears with a huge 
pile of bamboo slabs.) 


Emperor: 
PU go down to the portico. 


(The Emperor goes down to the portico 
with the help of Yen Niang, followed 
by Chao Kao.) 


Chao Kao: 
(turns his head toward the chamber) 
Bring out the lanterns! 


(Promptly, several maids, each with a 
lantern in her hand, come out from the 
chamber and follow the Emperor down to 
the portico. The Emperor sits on a 
ceramic seat. Yen Niang kneels beside 
him massaging his back. Chao Kao puts 
the bamboo slabs on the ground and 
kneels beside the pile. One maid stands 
behind Chao Kao and the others behind 


the Emperor.) 


Chao Kao: 
(taking a slab from the pile) This is a 
report from the prefect of Nan Chuan.... 


Emperor: 

(impatiently) Leave out all the un- 
important ones. Find whether there is 
any report from Shang Chuen, from 
General Meng Tien. 


Chao Kao: 
Yes, Your Majesty. 


(Looking through the reports for a while, 
then taking out one slab from the pile.) 


Here is a report from General Meng Tien! 


Emperor: 
(excited) Leave out the details. Just tell 
me what he has to say concerning the 
Long Wall. 


Chao Kao: 

(Reads quickly for a few seconds. Then 
opens his eyes wide) Your Majesty, the 
Long Wall is COMPLETED! i 


Emperor: 

(gleefully as a child) Hurrah! I’m going 
to inspect the whole range of the Long 
Wall MYSELF, from one end to the 
other! This is indeed good news. My 
headache is gone! I feel great! 


Chao Kao: 
Your Majesty wants to inspect the whole 
wall? It runs thousands of miles! 


Emperor: . 

(thinking for a while) Maybe PII just go 
to Liao Tung, the terminal of the Long 
Wall near the sea. (a pause) What else 
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does General Meng Tien say? 


Chao Kao: 

(reads further) General Meng says that 
there are buccaneers in the sea around 
Liao Tung. In league with the bandits 
on land, they rob and molest our people 
in Liao Tung without end. (a pause) 
Your Majesty, it is not safe for Your 
Majesty to go to Liao Tung right now. 


Emperor: 

(disappointed, thinking for a while) In 
that case, PH go to the terminal of the 
inner Long Wall. 


Chao Kao: 
But... but.... 


Emperor: 
(angrily) But what? 


Chao Kao: 

But there is one place near the terminal 
of the Inner Wall where the earth tremors 
and there are often even quakes. 
Whenever there is an earthquake a section 
of the wall collapses! 


Emperor: 

(flaring up) Why didn’t you finish reading 
the whole report before you say 
anything? You misled me and made 
me feel so elated! What a disappoint- 
ment! What a letdown! 


Chao Kao: ; 
(quickly kneels down) Forgive me, Your 
Majesty. 


Emperor: 

I am going to inspect the Long Wall, 
bandits or no bandits, earthquakes or no 
earthquakes. 


Yen Niang: 

But Your Majesty is not well, certainly 
in no condition to undertake such a long 
trip. 


Emperor: 

(looking at her fondly) I’m only slightly 
indisposed. Besides, the terminal section 
of the Inner Wall is on the shore of Po 
Hai. I love the sea. I will stay there and 
rest for some time while waiting for Hsu 
Fu to return from the Fairy Islands. He 
may bring back to me the elixir of 


immortality. 


(The Emperor stares straight ahead as if 
he were in a trance. Chao Kao and Yen 
Niang exchange a glance of pity.) 


(A eunuch appears) 


Eunuch: 
(kneels) Your Majesty, Vice Premier Li 
Sze and Minister Meng Yi are here. 


Emperor: 
(irritated) How do they know I’m here? 
Who told them? 


Eunuch: 

They heard the gong striking, so they 
rushed here to find out what was happen- 
ing. The guards must have informed 
them of Your Majesty’s whereabouts. 


Emperor: 
Ask them to come up. 


(The eunuch bows and exits.) 


Emperor: i 
(to Chao Kao) Do you think Hsu Fu 
will return with the elixir of immortality 
this time? 
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Chao Kao: 

(trying to console him) Of. course, Your 
Majesty. Of course, Your Majesty. On 
his second voyage we offered the Sea 
God seeds of all grains, sprouts of all 


plants, craftsmen of all trades, thousands’ 


of rolls of silk and even all species of 
domesticated animals. I’m sure the Sea 
God is pleased this time. 


Emperor: 

(nods) The first time he took with him 
three thousand boys and girls. They 
didn’t come back with him. He said he 
left them on one of the islands. It must 
be true. Otherwise where could he put 
all those children? 


(Li Sze and Meng Yi mount the portico 
and bow to the Emperor.) 


Li Sze: 
Your Majesty, we heard that the two 
necromancers Lu Seng and Hou Seng 
have run away, after all the kindness 
Your Majesty has bestowed upon 
them! 


Emperor: 

Li Sze, I regret very much that I didn’t 
listen to you. Those necromancers are 
nothing but scoundrels! 


Li Sze: . 

Scoundrels and swindlers! (a pause) 
Hou Seng and Lu Seng actually are just 
stooges. The real villain is that rascal Hsu 
Fu. He has spent several million ounces 
of gold but what has he brought back? 
Nothing but fabricated tales! 


Emperor: 

(gnashing his teeth) If he comes back 
this time without the Ling Tze Fungus, 
Pll chop off his head. l 


Li Sze: pay 
(with a leary smile) Your Majesty, Pm . 
afraid Hsu Fu will never come back 
again. 


Emperor: 
(with anger and anguish) What makes you 
think so? 


Li Sze: 
Rumore has it that he has found those 
islands. 


Emperor: 
(excited) I knew it. I knew he must have 
found those fairy islands! 


Li Sze: 

(sneeringly) Fairy Islands! Nothing but 
uncultivated jungles, full of wild: beasts, 
snakes, cannibals and savages. 


Emperor: 
How do you know? 
start? 


How did the rumor 


Li Sze: 

When Hsu Fu came back from his first 
voyage, one of the sailors leaked out the 
secret. The sailor said the barbarians 
thought Hsu Fu had descended from 
Heaven, so they elected him their king. 
That’s why he took with him plants, 
grains, seeds and craftsmen the second 
time he went there. 


Emperor: - 

(infuriated) KILL ALL NECRO- 
MANCERS! BURY THEM ALIVE! 
(holding his head with both hands) Oh! 
My head! My head is splitting! 


(A few guards run up the terrace and 
prostrate themselves before the Emperor.) 
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Guards: 

Your Majesty, Lu Seng and Hou Seng 
have indeed escaped! We searched every- 
where and couldn’t find them. 


Emperor: 
Rice Barrels! 
gates? 


Why didn’t you close all 


Guards: 
We did. They must have used a secret 
tunnel! 


Emperor: 

That’s right. They know all the secret 
tunnels and passages! Chao Kao, you 
lead the guards to search all tunnels! 


(Exit Chao Kao with the guards) 


Li Sze: 

(mockingly) It seems the necromancers 
are more trusted than the premiers. I 
don’t even know the secret tunnels and 
passages! 


Emperor: 

(frigidly) Li Sze, do you know why you 
are still Vice Premier after Wang Wan 
left my services a year ago? It’s because 
you always scoff at me. You'd better be 
more careful from now on. 


(Li Sze bows his head.) 


Meng Yi: 

(trying to break the ice) Your Majesty, 
the latest report says that the farmers of 
Kuan Chung are revolting. . . . 


Emperor: 
Kuan Chung? 


Meng Yi: 
Yes, Your Majesty. 


Emperor: 
That’s where the Cheng Kuo Canal is 
located. 


Meng Yi: 
That’s right, Your Majesty. 


Emperor: 
But Kuan Chung is the richest land. 
Why do the farmers there want to revolt? 


Meng Yi: 
Because we’ve increased the tax ten times 
in twelve years. No matter how hard the 
farmers work, they can not reap enough 
crop to pay the tax.... 


Emperor: 
Let them revolt. 
They’ve no weapons. 


What can they do? 


(Pointing to the colossal statues in the 


-background.) 


I’ve had all the privately owned weapons 
melted and turned into those twelve gold 
statues. People even have to share their 
kitchen knives and sickles. What can they 
fight with? 


Meng Yi: 
The rebels are using clubs and sticks... . 


Emperor: 

(laughs outright) Clubs and sticks! Ha... 
ha...ha.... Meng Yi, don’t you think 
you’re a bit overexcited? How can a 
revolution be started without weapons, 
without food and without money? 


(Pointing to the city lights below.) 


Look! All the rich people are right here 
under my feet and (tightening his fist) 
in my very grip! 
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(Chao Kao rushes up.) 


Chao Kao: 

Your Majesty, we searched all tunnels and 
passages and could not find a shadow of 
those two men.. They must have already 
left the palace. 


Emperor: 
(seething with rage) Close all the city 
gates. Forbid anyone to go out for three 
days! Start a house-to-house search. 
Arrest all necromancers, all soothsayers, 
all fortunetellers. . . . BURY THEM 
ALIVE! BURY ALL OF THEM ALIVE! 


(Jumping up and down like a lunatic.) 
Call all guards, all soldiers, all military 
officers! Kill everyone of those black- 
guards! 


(At this juncture, Crown Prince Fu Soo 
climbs up to the portico.) 


Fu Soo: 

(Kneels down and holds the Emperor’s 
hand) Sire! My Divine Sire! 

Emperor: 


(in very ugly mood) What do you want? 


Fu Soo: 

I happened to hear that you ordered the 
execution of those Taoists and their 
followers. 


Emperor: 
They deserve it. They have deceived me. 


Fu Soo: 

Not all of them, Sire, not all of them. 
Since you ordered the burning of books, 
many outstanding teachers and scholars 
have turned Taoists. They are actually 


` refuse to cooperate. 


followers of Confucius, the sage. Please 


spare them! 


Emperor: 

The followers of Confucius are just as 
bad, if not worse. Those bookworms 
don’t even know how to make use of their 
four limbs; they cannot distinguish the 
five kinds of grains one from the other. 
They are good for nothing but trouble — 
the world will be better without them. 


Fu Soo: 

Sire, please hear me out. If you kill those 
scholars without sufficient reason, Pm 
afraid the people may think you are 
unjust and those in distant lands might 
Now all the land 
under the sky has barely been united and 
pacified, the people are still skeptical 
about the promises we have made. We 
have to be careful. I pray you consider 


revoking your order. 


Emperor: bovbizaoy 
I never rewsw Aimar 
REA 


Fu Soo: 
(stands up, in a firm tone) Father! 


(The Emperor stares at his son, startled 
at the change in the latter’s tone.) 


Fu Soo: 

The mountains are full of wild beasts. 
The jungles are infested with poisonous 
snakes; outside the Long Wall there are 
barbarians and vast: deserts, yet people 
by the hundreds and thousands are 
migrating to those places. Father, have 
you ever stopped to think why those 
people are leaving us? l 


Emperor: 


I don’t care! If they don’t like my rule, 
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they may run up the mountains or jump 
into the sea for all I care. 


(Sounds of great commotion come from 
the city of Hsien Yang) 


Fu Soo: 

Listen, Father, listen! The sage said: 
“Heaven sees through the eyes of the 
people; Heaven listens through the ears 
of the people.” Father, when the people 
cry, Heaven rages. I’m afraid, Father, if 
you keep on commiting atrocities, our 
empire will soon COLLAPSE! 


Emperor: 

(Beside himself with anger, between his 
teeth) Enough of your education! Leave 
me alone! Go away at once! Go to 
Shang Chuen to General Meng Tien. He 
may be able ‘to teach you something 
practical! 


Meng Yi: : 
Your Majesty, it’s or :ad advice 
to send the heir appa. — / from the 


capital. 


Emperor: 


No more advice from anyone! I havent 


chosen my heir YET! 


(The Crown Prince leaves hurriedly. Li 


’ Sze and Meng Yi also bow and exit. The 


Emperor falls on the seat behind him, 
burying his head in his hands. From 
offstage a weird voice is heard singing.) 


Voice: 
(offstage) 
The First Emperor dies, 
The land divides; 
Ch’in falls and 
Hu thrives! 


Voices in a chorus: 
(offstage) 


CHIN FALLS AND HU THRIVES! 


(The Emperor stands up abruptly, then 
collapses) 


CURTAIN 


END OF ACT FIVE 
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